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CHAPTER LIV 

TRUCE FOR ONE YEAR—RENEWAL OF WAR AND BATTLE OF 
AMPIIIPOLIS—PEACE OF NIKIAS 

The eighth year of the war, described in the last chapter, 
had opened with sanguine hopes for Athens, and with dark 
promise for Sparta, chiefly in consequence of the memorable 
capture of Sphakleria towards the end of the preceding summer. 
It included, not to mention other events, two considerable and 
important enterprises on the part of Athens—against Megara 
and againsL Boeotia ; the former plan, partially successful—the 
latter, not merely unsuccessful, but attended with a ruinous 
defeat. Lastly, the losses in Thrace following close upon the 
defeat at Dclium, together with the unbounded expectations 
everywhere entertained from the future career of Brasidas, had 
again seriously lowered the impression entertained of Athenian 
power. The year thus closed amidst humiliations the more 
painful to Athens, as contrasted with the glowing hopes with 
which it had begun. 

It was now that Athens felt the full value of those prisoners 
whom she had taken at Sphakleria. With those prisoners, as 
Kleon and his supporters had said truly, she might be sure 
of making peace whenever she desired it . 1 Having such a 
certainty to fall back upon, she had played a bold game, and 
aimed at larger acquisitions during the past year. This specula¬ 
tion, though not in itself unreasonable, had failed: moreover a 
new phenomenon, alike unexpected by all, had occurred, when 
Brasidas broke open and cut up her empire in Thrace. Still, 

1 Thucyd, hr. 21 . 
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so great was the anxiety of the Spartans to regain their captives, 
who had powerful friends and relatives at home, that they 
considered the victories of Brasidas chiefly as a stepping-stone 
towards that object, and as a means of prevailing upon Athens 
to make peace. To his animated representations sent home 
from Amphipolis, setting forth the prospects of still further 
success and entreating reinforcements—they had returned a 
discouraging reply, dictated in no small degree by the miserable 
jealousy of some of their chief men ; 1 who, feeling themselves 
cast into the shade, and looking upon his splendid career as an 
eccentric movement breaking loose from Spartan routine, were 
thus on personal as well as political grounds disposed to labour 
for peace. Such collateral motives, working upon the caution 
usual with Sparta, determined her to make use of the present 
fortune and realised conquests of Brasidas, as a basis for negoti¬ 
ation and recovery of the prisoners j without opening the chance 
of ulterior enterprises, which, though they might perhaps end in 
results yet more triumphant, would unavoidably put in risk that 
which was now secure . 2 The history of the Athenians during 

1 Thucyd. iv. 108. 'O Si is ri)p AaKeSafitova i<ptlp.epos arpcmiv rt 
vpovaTroariWfiv IkcAcvc. ... Ot Be AaietSaipiptoi to pin teal ipOivtp lorb 
ru>y srpiirup ipSpSv oix fortipirTiaav airf, &c. 

a Thucyd. iv. 11 7 . Tobsyip Sit SySpas srepl srAeloPos iiroiovpro KopltratrOat, 
us tri BpairiSas eirr dx**‘ Ka ‘ ipeAAop, M ptifov X'ep'he'upros avrov /to) 
Itprh roAa Kwra<rri]<raVTos, tup pip trripecrBui, toii S' iic toS taov hpupipevat 
KtpSvpeudv teal Kpariitreip. 

This is a perplexing passage and the sense put upon it by the best com¬ 
mentators appears to me unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Arnold observes, “ the sense required must be something of this sort. 
If Brasidas were still more successful, the consequence would be that they 
would lose their men taken at Sphakteria, and after ail would run the risk 
of not being finally victorious.” To the same purpose, substantially, 
Haack, Poppo, Gdller, Sec. But surely this is a meaning which cannot 
have been present to the mind of Thucydides. For how could the fact, of 
Brasidas being more successful, cause the Lacedsemonians to lose the chance 
of regaining their prisoners ? The larger the acquisitions of Brasidas, the 
greater chance did the Lacedcemonians stand of getting back their prisoners, 
because they would have more to give up in exchange for them. And the 
meaning proposed by the commentators is still more excluded by the very 
words immediately preceding in Thucydidds : “The Lacedcemonians were 
above all things anxious to get back their prisoners, because Brasidas was 
still in lull success.” It is impossible, immediately after this, that he can 
go on to say, “ Vet if Brasidas became still more successful, they would lose 
the chance of getting the prisoners back.” Bauer and Poppo, who notice 
this contradiction, profess to solve it by saying " that if Brasidas pushed 
his successes further, the Athenians would be seized with such violence of 
hatred and indignation, that they would put Lhe prisoners to death.” 
Poppo supports this by appealing to iv. 41, which passage, however, will 
be found to carry no proofin the case. 
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the past year might indeed serve as a warning to deter the 
Spartans from playing an adventurous game. 


Next, as to the words &.vrlira\a icaraardiaavros (M fj.* 7 £ov %upi\aavros 
oJtoS nal avrtira\a icarairriiaavros )—Goller translates these, ‘' Post- 
quam Brasidas in majus profecisset, et sua arma cum polestate Alhcnicn- 
sium aquasset." To the same purpose also Haack and Poppo. But if 
this were the meaning, it would seem to imply, that Brasidas had as yet 
done nothing and gained nothing; that his gains were all to be made 
during the future. Whereas the fact is distinctly the reverse, as Thucy- 
didds himself had told us in the line preceding; Brasidas had already made 
immense acquisitions—so great and serious, that the principal anxiety of 
the Lacedannonians was to make use of what he had already gained as a 
means of getting back their prisoners, before the tide of fortune could turn 
against him. 

Again, the last part of the sentence is considered by Dr. Arnold and 
other commentators as corrupt. It is not agreed to what previous subject 
to<s 5 i is intended to refer. 

So unsatisfactory, in my judgement, is the meaning assigned by the com¬ 
mentators to the general passage, that if no other meaning could be found 
in the words, I should regard the whole sentence ns corrupt in some way 
or other. But I think another meaning may be found. 

I admit that the words M ptifov x a P^ aavros alirou might signify 
“ if he should arrive at greater success "—upon the analogy of i. Vj and i. 
118— M irAeitrrov ixdpi)aav Suydficas — M ptya ix<ipr\aav Suvdpeas. But 
they do not necessarily, nor even naturally, bear this signification. Xttpeiv 
M (with accus. case) means to march upon, to aim at, to go at, or go for 
(adopting an English colloquial equivalent)— ix<ipovv iirl rfio Smicpvs 
thevffeplav (Thucyd. viii. 64). The phrase might be used, whether the 
person, of whom it was affirmed, succeeded in his object or not. I conceive 
that in this place the words mean—“ if Brasidas should go at something 
greater”—if he should aim at, “or march upon, greater objects with¬ 
out affirming the point, one way or the other, whether he would attain dr 
miss what he nimed at. 

Next, the words &vrfaa\a KaTatrrfi<ravros do not refer, in my judge¬ 
ment, to the future gains of Brasidas, or to their magnitude and compara¬ 
tive avail in negotiation. The words ralher mean—“ if he should stake in 
open contest and hostility that which he had already acquired ”—(thus 
exposing it to the chance of being lost)—“ if he should put himself and his 
already acquired gains in battle-front agninst the enemy,” The meaning 
would be then substantially the same as /taratrr^aavTos iavrbv dvrlraXav. 
The two words here discussed are essentially obscure and elliptical, and 
every interpretation must proceed by bringing into light those ideas which 
they imperfectly indicate. Now the interpretation which I suggest keeps 
quite as closely to the meaning of the two words as that of Haack and 
Goller 5 while it brings out a general sense, making the whole sentence (of 
which these two words form a part) distinct and instructive. The sub¬ 
stantive, which would be understood along with hvrhra\a, would be 
rik vptby/MTa —or perhaps rh eiroxillMrit, borrowed from the verb eMx* l > 
which immediately precedes. 

In the latter part of the sentence, I think that rots Sf refers to the 
same subject as hvrivaXa t in feet, M tov t<rov hpuvipxooi is only a fuller 
expression of the same general idea as iortraXa, 

The whole sentence would then be construed thus:—-“For they were 
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Ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the Lacedaemonians 
had been attempting, directly or indirectly, negotiations for 
peace and the recovery of the prisoners. Their pacific dis¬ 
positions were especially instigated by King Pleistoanax, whose 
peculiar circumstances gave him a strong motive to bring the 
war to a close. He had been banished from Sparta, fourteen 
years before the commencement of the war, and a little before 
the Thirty years’ truce, under the charge of having taken bribes 
from the Athenians on occasion of invading Attica. For more 
than eighteen years, he lived in banishment close to the temple 
of Zeus Lykasus in Arcadia; in such constant fear of the 
Lacedaemonians, that his dwelling-house was half within the 
consecrated ground . 1 But he never lost the hope of procuring 

most anxious to recover their captives, because Brasidas was still in gpod 
fortune; while they were likely, tf he should go at more and put himself as 
he now stood into hostile contention, to remain deprived of their captives ; 
and even in regard to their successes, to take the chance of danger or 
victory in equal conflict.” 

The sense here brought out is distinct and rational ; and I think it lies 
fairly in the words. Thucydides docs not intend to represent the Lacedte- 
monians as feeling, that if Brasidas should really gain more than he had 
gained already, such further acquisition would be a disadvantage to them 
and prevent them from recovering their captives. He represents them as 
preferring the certainty of those acquisitions which Brasidas had already 
made, to the chance and hazard of his aiming at greater; which could not 
be done without endangering that which was now secure—and not only 
secure, but sufficient, if properly managed, to procure the restoration of 
the captives. 

' Poppo refers rots SI to the Athenians ; Ghllcr refers it to the remaining 
Spartan military force, apart from the captives who were detained at 
Athens. The latter reference seems to me improper, for rots Sl must 
signify some persons or things which have been before specified or indi¬ 
cated ; and that which Goller supposes it to mean has not been before 
indicated. To refer it to the Athenians, with Poppo and Haack in his 
second edition, we should have to look a great way hack for the subject, 
and there is moreover a difficulty in construing h,yvv 6 iievoi with the dative 
case. Otherwise this reference would he admissible: though I think it 
better to refer toIs SI to the same subject as hvrlwaka. In the phrase 
KivSwcieiv {ox KwSuveitrcip, for there seems no sufficient reason why this old 
reading should be altered) ical nparf\trzu/, the particle ml has a disjunctive 
sense, of which there are analogous examples—see Ktthncr, Griechische 
Grammatik, sect. 726, signifying substantially the same as 1 }; and examples 
even in Thucydides, in such phrases as romOra ml irapairA Jitria (i, 22, 143)— 
to«u5t7) /cal 8ri iyyirara roirav, v. 74 — see Poppo s note on i. 22. Also 
i. 118, Kahrapattakoiiieiias teal Hickirros —where ml must he used disjunc¬ 
tively, or equivalent to 1 } j since the two epithets expressly exclude each 
other. 

1 Thuayd. v. 117. rrjr olzlas rov Upov rire row A 1 I 11 oi/foSvTB <p6/3tp 

t£v haKtitaputvlav. 

“ The reason was, that he miaht be in sanctuary at an instant’s notice, 
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restoration, through the medium of the Pythian priestess at 
Delphi, whom he and his brother Aristokles kept in their pay. 
To every sacred legation which went from Sparta to Delphi, 
she repeated the same imperative injunction—“They must 
bring back the seed of (H£raklcs) the demi-god son of Zeus 
from foreign land to their own j if they did not, it would be 
their fate to plough with a silver ploughshare.” The command 
of the god, thus incessantly repeated and backed by the 
influence of those friends who supported Pleistoanax at home, 
at length produced an entire change of sentiment at Sparta. In 
the fourth or fifth year of the Peloponnesian war, the exile was 
recalled; and not merely recalled, but welcomed with un¬ 
bounded honours—received with the same sacrifices and choric 
shows as those which were said to have been offered to the 
primitive kings, on the first settlement of Sparta. 

As in the case of Kleomen&s and Demaratus, however, it was 
not long before the previous intrigue came to be detected, or 
at least generally suspected and believed j to the great discredit 
of Pleistoanax, though he could not be again banished. Every 
successive public calamity which befell the state—the mis¬ 
carriages of Alkidas, the defeat of Eurylochus in AmphilQphia, 
and above all, the unprecedented humiliation in Sphakteria— 
were imputed to the displeasure of the gods in consequence of 
the impious treachery of Pleistoanax. Suffering under such an 
imputation, this king was most eager to exchange the hazards 
of war for the secure march of peace, so that he was thus 
personally interested in opening every door for negotiation with 
Athens, and in restoring himself to credit by regaining the 
prisoners. 1 

After the battle of Delium, 2 the pacific dispositions of Nikias, 
Laches, and the philo-Laconian party, began to find increasing 
favour at Athens j 2 while the unforeseen losses in Thrace, 
coming thick upon each other,—each successive triumph of 
Brasidas apparently increasing his means of achieving more— 
tended to convert the discouragement of the Athenians into 
positive alarm. Negotiations appear to have been in progress 
throughout great part of the winter. The continual hope that 

and yet might be able to perform some of the common offices of life with- 
out profanation, which could not have been the case had the whole dwelling 
been within the sacred precinct.” (Dr. Arnold’s note.) 

1 Thucyd. v. 17, 18, 

8 Thucyd. v. 15, trtpaXivrtvv 8’ abribv M A »jxiy mtpaxpriiiB of 
haictSeuuovioi, yybyres vvv p.aKKov ftp iySe^apJvovi, troiodyrai rijy iviuiaiov 
4/eexetplay, &c. 

8 Thucyd. iv. 118 j v. 43. 
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these might be brought to a close, combined with the impolitic 
aversion of Nikias and his friends to energetic military action, 
help to explain the unwonted apathy of Athens, under the 
pressure of such disgraces. But so much did her courage flag, 
towards the close of the winter, that she came to look upon a 
truce as her only means 1 of preservation against the victorious 
progress of Brasidas. What the tone of Kleon now was, we 
are not directly informed. He would probably still continue 
opposed to the propositions of peace, at least indirectly, by insist¬ 
ing on terms more favourable than could be obtained. On this 
point, his political counsels would be wrong j but on another 
point, they would be much sounder and more judicious than 
those of his rival Nikias: for he would recommend a strenuous 
prosecution of hostilities by Athenian force against Brasidas in 
Thrace. At the present moment this was the most urgent 
political necessity of Athens, whether she entertained or 
rejected the views of peace. And the policy of Nikias, who 
cradled up the existing depression of the citizens by encourag¬ 
ing them to rely on the pacific inclinations of Sparta, was ill- 
judged and disastrous in its results, as the future will hereafter 
show. 

Attempts were made by the peace-party both at Athens and 
Sparta to negotiate at first for a definitive peace. But the 
conditions of such a peace were not easy to determine, so as to 
satisfy both parties—and became more and more difficult, with 
every success of Brasidas. At length the Athenians, eager 
above all things to arrest his progress, sent to Sparta to propose 
a truce for one year—desiring the Spartans to send to Athens 
envoys with full powers to settle the terms: the truce would 
allow, time and tranquillity for settling the conditions of a 
definitive treaty. The proposition of the truce for one year, 2 
together with the first two articles ready prepared, came from 
Athens, as indeed we might have presumed even without proof; 
since the interest of Sparta was rather against it, as allowing to 
the Athenians the fullest leisure for making preparations against 
further losses in Thrace. But her main desire was, not so much 
to put herself in condition to make the best possible peace, as 
to ensure some peace which would liberate her captives. She 
calculated that when once the Athenians had tasted the sweets 

1 Thucyd, iv. II 7 - voptaavTes 'ABqyiuot piv oi« £? tn rbv bpairtSav c<pSv 
vpo<raitaaTfi<Ta.t obSiv irp\v irapaoitevdcaivTo koB’ ijcrvxittv, &c. 

s This appears from the form of the truce in Thucyd. iv. n81 it is pre¬ 
pared at Sparta, in consequence of a previous proposition from Athens ; in 
sect. 7, ol Si lirres, t4\os tx olnres i<frrea>, fimp nal ipetg j/pas KeXe<Ser». 
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of peace for one year, they would not again voluntarily impose 
upon themselves the rigorous obligations of war. 1 

In the month of March 423 b.c., on the fourteenth day of 
the month Elaphebolion at Athens, and on the twelfth day of the 
month Gerastius at Sparta, a truce for one year was concluded 
and sworn, between Athens on one side, and Sparta, Corinth, 
Sikyon, Epidaurus, and Megara, on the other. 2 The Spartans, 
instead of merely despatching plenipotentiaries to Athens, as the 
Athenians had desired, went a step further. In concurrence 
with the Athenian envoys, they drew up a form of truce, 
approved by themselves and their allies, in such manner that it 
only required to be adopted and ratified by the Athenians. The 
general principle of the truce was utipossidetis, and the conditions 
were in substance as follows:— 

1. Respecting the temple at Delphi, every Greek shall have 
the right to make use of it honestly and without fear, pursuant 
to the customs of his particular city.—The main purpose of 
this stipulation, prepared and sent verbatim from Athens, was 
to allow Athenian visitors to go thither, which had been im¬ 
possible during the war, in consequence of the hostility of the 
Boeotians s and Phokians. The Delphian authorities also were 
in the interests of Sparta, and doubtless the Athenians received 
no formal invitation to the Pythian games. But the Boeotians 
and Phokians were no parties to the truce : accordingly the 
Lacedaemonians, while accepting the article and proclaiming the 
general liberty in principle, do not pledge themselves to enforce 
it by arms as far as the Boeotians and Phokians are concerned, 
but only to try and persuade them by amicable representations. 
The liberty of sacrificing at Delphi was at this moment the 
more welcome to the Athenians, as they seem to have fancied 
themselves under the displeasure of Apollo. 4 

I Thucyd. iv. Ilf. ua! ytvonfans &vokmx5)s kolicuv kuI raKamuplas 
H&Wov brtdv/ifattv (rojiy ’ASijratouy) atirobs irapatra/ievovs (umMayiji'tu, 
&c. 

II Thucyd. iv. 119. The fourteenth of Elaphebolion, and the twelfth of 
Geraatius, designate the same day. The truce went ready-prepared from 
Sparta to Athens, together with envoys Spartan, Corinthian, Megaritm, 
Sikyonian, and Epidaurian, The truce was accepted by the Athenian 
assembly, and sworn to at once by all the envoys as well as by three 
Athenian Strat£gi {mrclowflai 54 abrlka p.tl\a vpecrptlas ir r$ dti/up 
r&s vapaberas, iv. 118, 119); that day being fixed on as the commence¬ 
ment 

The lunar months in different cities were never in precise agreement 

8 See Aristophan. Aves, 188. 

4 Thucyd. v. 1-32. They might perhaps believe that the occupation of 
Delium had riven offence to Apollo. 
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2. All the contracting parties will inquire out and punish, 
each according to its own laws, such persons as may violate the 
property of the Delphian god.—This article also is prepared at 
Athens, for the purpose seemingly of conciliating the favour of 
Apollo and the Delphians. The Lacedaemonians accept the 
article literally, of course. 

3. The Athenian garrisons at Pylus, Kythfra, Nistea and 
Minoa, and Methana in the neighbourhood of Trcezen, are 
to remain as at present. No communication to take place 
between KythSra and any portion of the mainland belonging 
to the Lacedaemonian alliance. The soldiers occupying Pylus 
shall confine themselves within the space between Buphras and 
Tomeus; those in Nisfea and Minoa, within the road which 
leads from the chapel of the hero Nisus to the temple of 
Poseidon—without any communication with the population 
beyond that limit. In like manner the Athenians in the penin¬ 
sula of Methana near Trcezen, and the inhabitants of the latter 
city, shall observe the special convention concluded between 
them respecting boundaries. 1 

4. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall make use of 
the sea for trading purposes, on their own coasts, but shall not 
have liberty to sail in any ship of war, nor in any rowed 
merchant-vessel of tonnage equal to 500 talents. [All war¬ 
ships were generally impelled by oar : they sometimes used 
sails, but never when wanted for fighting. Merchant-vessels 
seem generally to have sailed, but were sometimes rowed : the 
limitation of size is added, to ensure that the Lacedremonians 
shall not, under colour of merchantmen, get up a warlike navy.] 

5. There shall be free communication by sea as well as by 
land, between Peloponnesus and Athens for herald or embassy, 
with suitable attendants, to treat for a definitive peace or for 
the adjustment of differences. 

6. Neither side shall receive deserters from the other, 
whether free or slave. [This article was alike important to both 
parlies. Athens had to fear the revolt of her subject-allies— 
Sparta the desertion of Helots,] 

7. Disputes shall be amicably settled, by both parties, 
according to their established laws and customs. 

Such was the substance of the treaty prepared at Sparta— 
seemingly in concert with Athenian envoys—and sent by the 
Spartans to Athens for approval, with the following addition— 
“If there be any provision which occurs to you, more honour¬ 
able or just than these, come to Lacedaemon and tell us: for 
1 Thucyd, iv. 11S ! see Poppo’s note. 
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neither the Spartans nor their allies will lesist any just sugges¬ 
tions. But let those who come bring with them full powers to 
conclude—in the same manner as you desire of us. The truce 
shall be for one year.” 

By the resolution which Laches proposed in the Athenian 
public assembly, ratifying the truce, the people further decreed 
that negotiations should be opened for a definitive treaty, and 
directed the Strategi to propose to the next ensuing assembly, 
a scheme and principles for conducting the negotiations. But 
at the very moment when the envoys between Sparta and 
Athens were bringing the tiuce to final adoption, events hap¬ 
pened in Thrace which threatened to cancel it altogether. Two 
days 1 after the important fourteenth of Elaphebolion, but before 
the truce could be made known in Thrace, Ski&nS revolted 
from Athens to Brasidas. 

Skidne was a town calling itself Achaean, one of the numerous 
colonies which, in the want of an acknowledged mother-city, 
traced its origin to warriors returning from Troy. It was 
situated in the peninsula of Pallfine (the westernmost of those 
three narrow tongues of land into which Chalkidikg branches 
out); conterminous with the Erelrian colony Mende. The 
Skidnaeans, not without considerable dissent among themselves, 
proclaimed their revolt from Athens, under concert with 
Brasidas. He immediately crossed the Gulf into PallSnS, 
himself in a little boat, but with a trireme close at his side ; 
calculating that she would protect him against any small 
Athenian vessel—while any Athenian trireme which he might 
encounter, would attack his trireme, paying no attention to the 
little boat in which he himself was. The revolt of SkifinS was, 
from the position of the town, a more striking defiance of 
Athens than any of the preceding events. For the isthmus 
connecting PallSnS with the mainland was occupied by the town 
of Potidsea—a town assigned at the period of its capture, seven 
years before, to Athenian settlers, though probably containing 
some other residents besides. Moreover the isthmus was so 
narrow, that the wall of Potidasa barred it across completely 
from sea to sea. Fallfinfi was therefore a quasi-island, not open 
to the aid of land-force from the continent, like the towns pre¬ 
viously acquired by Brasidas. The Skifinasans thus put them¬ 
selves, without any foreign aid, into conflict against the whole 
force of Athens, bringing into question her empire not merely 
over continental towns, but over islands. 

Even to Brasidas himself, their revolt appeared a step of 
1 Thucyd. iv. izz. 
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astonishing boldness. On being received into the city, he con¬ 
vened a public assembly, and addressed to them the same 
language which he had employed at Akanthus and Tordng; 
disavowing all party preferences as well as all interference with 
the internal politics of the town, and exhorting them only to 
unanimous efforts against the common enemy. He bestowed 
upon them at the same time the warmest praise for their 
courage. “ They, though exposed to all the hazards of 
islanders, had stood forward of their own accord to procure 
freedom, 1 without waiting like cowards to be driven on by a 
foreign force towards what was clearly their own good. He 
considered them capable of any measure of future heroism, if 
the danger now impending from Athens should bo averted— 
and he should assign to them the very first post of honour 
among the faithful allies of Lacedaemon." 

This generous, straightforward, and animating tone of ex¬ 
hortation—appealing to the strongest political instinct of the 
Greek mind, the love of complete city-autonomy, and coming 
from the lips of one whose whole conduct had hitherto been 
conformable to it—had proved highly efficacious in all the 
previous towns. But in Skifing it roused the population to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 3 It worked even upon the feelings 
of the dissentient minority, bringing them round to partake 
heartily in the movement. It produced a unanimous and 
exalted confidence which made them look forward cheerfully 
to all the desperate chances in which they had engaged them¬ 
selves ; and it produced at the same time, in still more un¬ 
bounded manifestation, the same personal attachment and 
admiration as Brasidas inspired elsewhere. The Skionceans 
not only voted to him publicly a golden crown, as the liberator 
of Greece, but when it was placed on his head, the burst of 
individual sentiment and sympathy was the strongest of which 
the Grecian bosom was capable. “ They crowded round him 
individually, and encircled his head with fillets, like a victorious 
athlete,” 8 says the historian. This remarkable incident illus¬ 
trates what I observed before—that the achievements, the self- 

1 Thucyd. iv. iso, ivres oiti » fi v^nurai, Sec. 

8 Thucyd. iv. isi. Kal ol pep SKuopatai tiri)pthi<r<lv t« rots Kiyois, ml 
Sapa-hcrapres rivres Sfioias, ml oTs srpirtpov p\ tfpeatce rh srpMiripepa, Sec. 

8 Thucyd. iv. ISI. Kal Sripoctif pip XF utri P ore<pdp<p ivtSr)ffav its itevOt- 
povvra rfyp 'EhActSa, ISlaSe iraivtow re ml irporhpxwro Utrsrep iOXsjrfl. 

Compare Plutarch, Periklgs, c. s8 s compare also Krause (Olympia), 
sect. 17, p. 162 (Wien, 1838). It was customary to place a fillet of cloth 
or linen on the head of the victors at Olympia, before putting on the olive 
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relying march, the straightforward politics, and probity of this 
illustrious man—who in character was more Athenian than 
Spartan, yet with the good qualities of Athens predominant— 
inspired a personal emotion towards him such as rarely found 
its way imo Grecian political life. The sympathy and admira¬ 
tion felt in Greece towards a victorious athlete was not merely 
an intense sentiment in the Grecian mind, but was perhaps, 
of all others, the most widespread and Pan-Hellenic. It was 
connected with the religion, the taste, and the love of recrea¬ 
tion, common to the whole nation—while politics tended rather 
to disunite the separate cities: it was further a sentiment at 
once familiar and exclusively personal. Of its exaggerated 
intensity throughout Greece the philosophers often complained, 
not without good reason. But Thucydides cannot convey a 
more lively idea of the enthusiasm and unanimity with which 
Brasidas was welcomed at Ski6n£, just after the desperate 
resolution taken by the citizens, than by using this simile. 

The Lacedremonian commander knew well how much the 
utmost resolution of the Skidneeans was needed, and how 
speedily their insular position would draw upon them the 
vigorous invasion of Athens. He accordingly brought across 
to PallGne a considerable portion of his army, not merely with 
a view to the defence of Skifinfi, but also with the intention of 
surprising both Mendfi and Potidaja, in both which places there 
were small parties of conspirators prepared to open the gates. 

It was in this position that he was found by the com¬ 
missioners who came to announce formally the conclusion of 
the truce for one year, aud to enforce its provisions : Athenseus 
from Sparta—one of the three Spartans who had sworn to the 
treaty; Aristonymus, from Athens. The face of affairs was 
materially altered by this communication; much to the satis¬ 
faction of the newly-acquired allies of Sparta in Thrace, 
who accepted the truce forthwith—but to the great chagrin 
of Brasidas, whose career was thus suddenly arrested. Yet 
he could not openly refuse obedience, and his army was 
accordingly transferred from the peninsula of Pall6n6 to 
Tordnfi. 

The case of Ski6n£ however immediately raised an obstruc¬ 
tion, doubtless very agreeable to him. The commissioners, 
who had come in an Athenian trireme, had heard nothing of 
the revolt of that place, and Aristonymus was astonished to find 
the enemy in PallSnA But on inquiring into the case, he 
discovered that the Skidnteatis had not revolted until two 
days after the day fixed for the commencement of the truce, 
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Accordingly, while sanctioning the truce for all the other cities 
in Thrace, he refused to comprehend Skidnfi in it, sending 
immediate news home to Athens. Brasidas, protesting loudly 
against this proceeding, refused on his part to abandon Ski6n6, 
which was peculiarly endeared to him by the recent scenes ; 
and even obtained the countenance of the Lacedemonian com¬ 
missioners, by falsely asseverating that the city had revolted 
before the day named in the truce. 

Violent was the burst of indignation when the news sent 
home by Aristonymus reached Athens. It was nowise softened, 
when the Lacedaemonians, acting upon the version of the case 
sent to them by Brasidas and Athenaeus, despatched an 
embassy thither to claim protection for Skidne—or at any rate 
to procure the adjustment of the dispute by arbitration or 
pacific decision. Having the terms of the treaty on their side, 
the Athenians were least of all disposed to relax from their 
rights in favour of the first revolting islanders. They resolved 
at once to undertake an expedition for the reconquest of 
Skidne; and further, on the proposition of Kleon, to put to 
death all the adult male inhabitants of that place as soon as it 
should have been reconquered. At the same time, they showed 
no disposition to throw up the truce generally. The slate of 
feeling on both sides tended to this result—that while the war 
continued in Thrace, it was suspended everywhere else. 1 

Fresh intelligence soon arrived—carrying exasperation at 
Athens yet further—of the revolt of Mendd, the adjoining town 
to SkidnA Those Mendceans, who had laid their measures for 
secretly introducing Brasidas, were at first baffled by the arrival 
of the truce-commissioners. But they saw that he retained his 
hold on Skidnd, in spite of the provisions of the truce ; and 
they ascertained that he was willing still to protect them if they 
revolted, though he could not be an accomplice, as originally 
projected, in the surprise of the town. Being moreover only 
a small party, with the sentiment of the population against 
them—they were afraid, if they now relinquished their scheme, 
of being detected and punished for the partial steps already 
taken, when the Athenians should come against Skidnfi. . They 
therefore thought it on the whole the least dangerous course to 
persevere. They proclaimed their revolt from Athens, con¬ 
straining the reluctant citizens to obey them. 3 The government 

1 Thucyd. iv. 122,' 123. 

* Thucyd. iv, 123. tib Ka\ ol KivtcSm fxaWou Irfa/iycrav, rfir rt rov 
Hpa<rl$ov ■yv&n'nv ipuvres trolpaiv, Kal &/tn rSy itpaaaivruv atplcnv 
Myav T« Hvtwv, Kal S>$ *<fr« Ap&\i)<rav oMn kvivruv, AUvit 
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seems before to have been democratical, but they now found 
means to bring about an oligarchical revolution along with 
the revolt. Brasidas immediately accepted their adhesion, 
and willingly undertook to protect them; professing to think 
that he had a right to do so, because they had revolted openly 
after the truce had been proclaimed. But the truce upon this 
point was clear—which he himself virtually admitted, by setting 
up as justification certain alleged matters in which the Athenians 
had themselves violated it. He immediately made preparation 
for the defence both of Mende and Skibne against the attack 
which was now rendered more certain than before; conveying 
the women and children of those two towns across to the 
Chalkidic Olynthus, and sending thither as garrison 500 
Peloponnesian hoplites, with 300 Chalkidic peltasts ; the com¬ 
mander of which force, Polydamidas, took possession of the 
acropolis with his own troops separately. 1 

Brasidas then withdrew himself with the greater part of his 
army, to accompany Perdikkas on an expedition into the 
interior against Arrhibseus and the LynkGstae. On what ground, 
after having before entered into terms with Arrhibseus, he now 
became his active enemy, we are left to conjecture. Probably 
his relations with Perdikkas, whose alliance was of essential 
importance, were such that this step was forced upon him 
against his will; or he may really have thought that the force 
under Polydamidas was adequate to the defence of MendS and 
SkifinG—an idea which the unaccountable backwardness of 
Athens for the last six or eight months might well foster. Had 
he even remained, indeed, he could hardly have saved them, 
considering the situation of PallGnG and the superiority of 
Athens at sea: but his absence made their ruin certain. 3 

While Brasidas was thus engaged far in the interior, the 
Athenian armament under Nilcias and Nikostratus reached 
Potidaea: fifty triremes, ten of them Chian—xooo hoplites and 
600 bowmen from Athens—1000 mercenary Thracians—with 
some peltasts from Mothdne and other towns in the neighbour¬ 
hood. From Potidrea they proceeded by sea to Cape 
Posoidonium, near which they landed for the purpose of 

icaraPiairapevaf vapk yv&pnv robs na\Kab s— iv. 130. i Btjpos 
ebBbs avahxtpbiv t& SttXb irepiopyijj Ix&pei ini re TteKonovyynlovs Ka\ 
robs t 4 ipavrla irtpltrt per' avribv npd(ai/ras, &C. 

The Athenians, after the conquest of the place, desire the Mendoeans 
iroA.weien' Sonep eluBicav. 

MendG is another case in which the bulk of the citizens were avorse 
to revolt from Athens, in spite of neighbouring example. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 130. 2 Tnucyd. iv. 123, 124. 
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attacking Mende. Polydamidas, the Peloponnesian com¬ 
mander in the town, took post with his force of 700 hoplites, 
including 300 Skidnceans, upon an eminence near the city, 
strong and difficult of approach: upon which the Athenian 
generals divided their forces; Nikias, with sixty Athenian 
chosen hoplites, 120 Methonean peltasts, and all the bowmen, 
tried to march up the hill by a side path and thus turn the 
position—while Nikostratus with the main army attacked it in 
front. But such were the extreme difficulties of the ground 
that both were repulsed: Nikias was himself wounded, and the 
division of Nikostratus was thrown into great disorder, narrowly 
escaping a destructive defeat. The Mendaeans however 
evacuated the position in the night and retired into the city; 
while the Athenians, sailing round on the morrow to the suburb 
on the side of Skidng, ravaged the neighbouring lands; and 
Nikias on the ensuing day carried his devastations still farther, 
even to the border of the Skifinoean territory. 

But dissensions so serious had already commenced within 
the walls, that the Skidntean auxiliaries, becoming mistrustful 
of their situation, took advantage of the night to return home. 
The revolt of Mende had been brought about against the will 
of the citizens, by the intrigues and for the benefit of an 
oligarchical faction. Moreover, it does not appear that Brasidas 
personally visited the town, as he had visited Skidnfi and the 
other revolted towns. Had he come, his personal influence 
might have done much to soothe the offended citizens, and 
create some disposition to adopt the revolt as a fact accom¬ 
plished, after they had once been compromised with Athens. 
But his animating words had not been heard, and the Pelopon¬ 
nesian troops, whom he had sent to Mende, were mere instru¬ 
ments to sustain the newly-erected oligarchy and keep out the 
Athenians. The feelings of the citizens generally towards them 
were soon unequivocally displayed. Nikostratus with half of 
the Athenian force was planted before the gate of Mendd which 
opened towards Potidsea. In the neighbourhood of that gate, 
within the city, was the place of arms and the chief station 
both of tire Peloponnesians and of the citizens, Polydamidas, 
intending to make a sally forth, was marshalling both of them 
in battle order, when one of the Mendeean Demos, manifesting 
with angry vehemence a sentiment common to most of them, 
told him “ that he would not sally forth, and did not choose to 
take part in. the contest.” Polydamidas seized hold of the man 
to punish him, when the mass of the armed Demos, taking part 
with their comrade, made a sudden rush upon the Pelopon- 
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nesians. The latter, unprepared for such an onset, sustained 
at first some loss, and were soon forced to retreat into the 
acropolis—the rather as they saw some of the Mendseans open 
the gates to the besiegers without, which induced them to 
suspect a preconcerted betrayal. No such concert however 
existed; though the besieging generals, when they saw the 
gates thus suddenly opened, soon comprehended the real 
position of affairs. But they found it impossible to restrain 
their soldiers, who pushed in forthwith, from plundering the 
town: and they had even some difficulty in saving the lives of 
the citizens. 1 

MendS being thus taken, the Athenian generals desired the 
body of the citizens to resume their former government, leaving 
it to them to single out and punish the authors of the late 
revolt. What use was made of this permission, we are not 
told: but probably most of the authors had already escaped 
into the acropolis along with Polydamidas. Having erected a wall 
of circumvallation, round the acropolis, joining the sea at both 
ends—and left a force to guard it—the Athenians moved away 
to begin the siege at Skidnd, where they found both the citizens 
and the Peloponnesian garrison posted on a strong hill, not far 
from the walls. As it was impossible to surround the town 
without being masters of this hill, the Athenians attacked it at 
once and were more fortunate than they had been before 
Mendd; for they carried it by assault, compelling the defenders 
to take refuge in the town. After erecting their trophy, they 
commenced the wall of circumvallation. Before it was finished, 
the garrison who had been shut up in the acropolis of Mendd 
got into Skidno at night, having broken out by a sudden sally 
where the blockading wall around them joined the sea. But 
this did not hinder Nikias from prosecuting his operations, so 
that Skidnd was in no long time completely enclosed, and a 
division placed to guard the wall of circumvallation. 2 

Such was the state of affairs which Brasidas found on return¬ 
ing from the inland Macedonia. Unable either to recover 
Mendd or to relieve Skidnd, he was forced to confine himself to 
the protection of TordnS. Nikias, however, without attacking 
Tordnd, returned soon afterwards with his armament to Athens, 
leaving Skidnd under blockade. 

The march of Brasidas into Macedonia had been unfortunate 
in every way. Nothing but his extraordinary gallantry rescued 
him from utter ruin. The joint force of himself and Perdikkas 
consisted of 3000 Grecian hoplites,—Peloponnesian, Akanthian, 
1 Thucyd. iv. no; Diodor. xii. ?a. 9 Thucyd. iv. 131. 
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and Chalkidian—with 1000 Macedonian and Chalkidian horse 
—and a considerable number of non-Hellenic auxiliaries. As 
soon as they had got beyond the mountain-pass into the 
territory of the Lynkestae, they were met by Arrhibreus, and a 
battle ensued, in which that prince was completely worsted. 
They halted here for a few days, awaiting—before they pushed 
forward to attack the villages in the territory of Arrhibmus— 
the arrival of a body of Illyrian mercenaries, with whom 
Perdikkas had concluded a bargain. 1 At length Perdikkas 
became impatient to advance without them, while Brasidas, 
on the contrary, apprehensive of the fate of Mende during 
his absence, was bent on returning back. The dissension be¬ 
tween them becoming aggravated, they parted company and 
occupied separate encampments at some distance from each 
other—when both received unexpected intelligence which 
made Perdikkas as anxious to retreat as Brasidas. The 
Illyrians, having broken their compact, had joined Arrhibseus, 
and were now in full march to attack the invaders. The untold 
number of these barbarians was reported as overwhelming, 
while such was their reputation for ferocity as well as for valour, 
that the Macedonian army of Perdikkas, seized with a sudden 
panic, broke up in the night and fled without orders; hurrying 
Perdikkas himself along with them, and not even sending notice 
to Brasidas, with whom nothing had been concerted about the 
retreat. In the morning, the latter found Arrhibmus and the 
Illyrians close upon him j the Macedonians being already far 
advanced in their journey homeward. 

The contrast between the men of Hellas and of Macedonia— 
general as well as soldiers—was never more strikingly exhibited 
than on this critical occasion. The soldiers of Brasidas, though 
surprised as well as deserted, lost neither their courage nor 
their discipline: the commander preserved not only his 
presence of mind, but his full authority. His hoplites were 
directed to form in a hollow square or oblong, with the light¬ 
armed and attendants in the centre, for the retreating march. 
Youthful soldiers were posted either in the outer ranks, or in 
convenient stations, to run out swiftly and repel the assailin g 
enemy; while Brasidas himself, with 300 chosen men, formed 
the rear-guard. 2 

The short harangue which (according to a custom universal 
with Grecian generals) he addressed to his troops immediately 
before the enemy approached, is in many respects remarkable. 
Though some were Akanthians, some Chalkidians, some Helots, 

1 Thucyd. iv. 134. a xhucyd. iv. ras. 
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he designates all by the honourable title of “ Peloponnesians.” 
Reassuring them against the desertion of their allies, as well as 
against the superior numbers of the advancing enemy—he 
invokes their native, homebred courage. 1 “ Ye do not require 
the presence of allies to inspire you with bravery,—nor do ye 
fear superior numbers of an enemy ; for ye belong not to those 
political communities in which the larger number governs the 
smaller, but to those in which a few men rule subjects more 
numerous than themselves—having acquired their power by no 
other means than by superiority in battle.” Next, Brasidas 
tried to dissipate the prestige of the Illyrian name. His army 
had already vanquished the LynkGstte, and these other bar¬ 
barians were noway better. A nearer acquaintance would soon 
show that they were only formidable from the noise, the 
gestures, the clashing of arms and the accompaniments of their 
onset; and that they were incapable of sustaining the reality of 
close combat, hand to hand. “They have no regular order 
(said he) such as to impress them with shame for deserting 
their post. Flight and attack are with them in equally honour¬ 
able esteem, so that there is nothing to test the really 
courageous man: their battle, wherein every man fights as he 
chooses, is just the thing to furnish each with a decent pretence 
for running away.”—“Repel ye their onset whenever it conies, 
and so soon as opportunity offers, resume your retreat in rank 
and order. Ye will soon arrive in a place of safety,: and ye 
will be convinced that such crowds, when their enemy has stood 
to defy the first onset, keep aloof with empty menace and a 
parade of courage which never strikes—while if their enemy 
gives way, they show themselves smart and bold in running 
after him where there is no danger.” 2 

1 Thucyd. iv. 126. 'AyaOats yap that Spiv irpoa^nei ret voXipta, oi Stlt 
(vppdxaiv vapourtav indarore, iXXi Si’ olxetav ipertiv, /cal p-pSiv TXfjSos 
TretpofflffBai irijmv, o’! ye [pyS'e) Airb ToXlrei&v roioirav ij/arfl, iv air oi 
voXXal iXlyatv apxoviriv, iXXi rXeidvav ptXXov ixdraovs' obic &XXcp rivl 
nrnirdpevoi rijv Swaarelav f) rQ paxdpevoi npareiv. 

8 Thucyd. iv. 126. Otre yip rd(iv fxovres alrxvvOeUv tv XtveTv nva 
xdpav fftaCipevoi' If re puyk air&v wd qepoSos tenjv tf^ovira Sd(av rod koXov 
ave^eXeynrov /cal rb Mpeiav tx*t' aliroupdrap Si pdxv pdXiar’ tv teal 
rpipacriv rod <ui£e<?$al (se sauver) ran rpewovrois woplcreie. 

Satp&s re t&v rb TpoOvdpxov Seivbv Air 1 aitrUv IpSre, fpytp piv Bpaxt tv, 
tpei Si «al A /cog tcaracriedpxov. *0 Sirapelvavres bnpepipevov Kai, trap 
Katphs jf, tdrptp /cal rdl-ei at$is iirayaydvres, ts re ro iafaXes Batreov 
A^>/ffcrffe, real yvdirerSe rb Xoirbv Sri at rotoBroi SgAei rots piv rijv rpdrtiv 
(tpoSov Se(apivots Airo fle v ireiAnds rb ivSpeiav peXXiirei iTiitop- 
to dr iv, oi S’ tv etyaxnv uirois, /carA irAJar rb etipvxov iv r$ arpaXei hl-ets 
irtSef' >wr 1 
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The superiority of disciplined and regimented force over dis¬ 
orderly numbers, even with equal individual courage, is now a 
truth so familiar, that we require an effort of imagination to put 
ourselves back into the fifth century before the Christian sera, 
when this truth was recognised only among the Hellenic 
communities j when the practice of all their neighbours, 
Illyrians, Thracians, Asiatics, Epirots, and even Macedonians— 
implied ignorance or contradiction of it. In respect to the 
Epirots, the difference between their military habits and those 
of the Greeks has been already noticed—having been pointedly 
manifested in the memorable joint attack on the Akarnanian 
town of Stratus, in the second year of the war. 1 Both Epirots 
and Macedonians however are a step nearer to the Greeks than 
either Thracians, or these Illyrian barbarians against whom 
Brasidas was now about to contend, and in whose case the 
contrast comes out yet more forcibly. It is not merely the 
contrast between two modes of fighting which the Lace- 
dsemonian commander impresses upon his soldiers. He gives 
what may be called a moral theory of the principles on which 
that contrast is founded ; a theory of large range, and going to 
the basis of Grecian social life, in peace as well as in war. The 
sentiment, in each individual man’s bosom, of a certain place 
which he has to fill and duties which he has to perform— 
combined with fear of the displeasure of his neighbours as well 
as of his own self-reproach if he shrinks back—but at the same 
time essentially bound up with the feeling, that hi 9 neighbours 
are under corresponding obligations towards him—this senti¬ 
ment, which Brasidas invokes as the settled military creed of 
his soldiers in their ranks, was not less the regulating principle 
of their intercourse in peace as citizens of the same community. 
Simple as the principle may seem, it would have found no 
response in the army of Xerxes, or of the Thracian Sitalkfis, or 
of the Gaul Brennus. The Persian soldier rushes to death by 
order of the Great King, perhaps under terror of a whip which 

The word piWritFis, which occurs twice in this chapter in regard to the 
Illyrians, is very expressive and at the same time difficult to translate into 
any other language—“ what they seem on the point of doing, but never 
realise.” Sec also i. 69. 

The speech, of the Roman consul Manlius, in describing the Gauls, 
deserves to be compared—“ Procera corpora, premiss* et rulilataj com®, 
vasta scuta, prselongi gladii: ad hoc cantus ineuntium pradium, ct ululatus 
et tripudia, et quatientium scuta in patrium quendam morem Uorrendus 
armorum crepitus ; omnia dt industriti. comfosita ad terronm" (Livy, 
xxxviii. 17). 

1 Thucyd. ii, 81. See vol. vi. chap, xlviil. of this History. 
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the Great King commands to be administered to him. The 
Illyrian or the Gaul scorns such a stimulus, and obeys only the 
instigation of his own pugnacity, or vengeance, or love of blood, 
or love of booty—but recedes as soon as that individual senti¬ 
ment is either satisfied, or overcome by fear. It is the Greek 
soldier alone who feels himself bound to his comrades by ties 
reciprocal and indissoluble 1 —who obeys neither the will of a 
king, nor his own individual impulse, but a common and im¬ 
perative sentiment of obligation—whose honour or shame is 
attached to his own place in the ranks, never to be abandoned 
nor overstepped. Such conceptions of military duty, estab¬ 
lished in the minds of these soldiers whom Brasidas addressed, 
will come to be further illustrated when we describe the memor¬ 
able Retreat of the Ten Thousand. At present I merely 
indicate them as forming a part of that general scheme of 
morality, social and political as well as military, wherein the 
Greeks stood exalted above the nations who surrounded them. 

But there is another point in the speech of Brasidas which 
deserves notice: he tells his soldiers—“ Courage is your home¬ 
bred property: for ye belong to communities wherein the small 
number governs the larger, simply by reason of superior prowess 
in themselves and conquest by their ancestors.’ 1 First, it is 
remarkable that a large proportion of the Peloponnesian 
soldiers, whom Brasidas thus addresses, consisted of Helots—• 
the conquered race, not the conquerors: yet so easily does the 
military or regimental pride supplant the sympathies of race, 
that these men would feel flattered by being addressed as if 
they were themselves sprung from the race which had enslaved 
their ancestors. Next, we here see the right of the strongest 
invoked as the legitimate source of power, and as an honour¬ 
able and ennobling recollection, by an officer of Dorian race, 
oligarchical politics, unperverted intellect, and estimable char¬ 
acter. We shall accordingly be prepared, when we find a 
similar principle hereafter laid down by the Athenian envoys at 
Melos, to disallow the explanation of those who treat it merely 
as a theory invented by demagogues and sophists—upon one or 
other of whom it is common to throw the blame of all that is 
objectionable in Grecian politics or morality. 

1 See the memorable remarks of HippokratSs and Aristotle on the differ¬ 
ence in respect of courage between ^Europeans and Asiatics, as well as 
between Hellens and non-Hellens (HippokxatSs, DeAiSre, Loris, _et Aquis, 
c. 24, ed. Llttri, sect. 116 scy. ed. Petersen; Aristotel. Politic, vii, 6,1-5), 
and the conversation between Xerxes and Demaratus (Herodot. vii. 
102, 104). 
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Having finished his _ harangue, Brasidas gave orders for 
retreat. As soon as his march began, the Illyrians rushed 
upon him with all the confidence and shouts of pursuers 
against a flying enemy, believing that they should completely 
destroy his army. But wherever they approached near, the 
young soldiers specially stationed for the purpose turned upon 
and beat them back with severe loss j while Brasidas himself 
with his rear-guard of 300 was present everywhere rendering 
vigorous aid. When the LynkSstte and Illyrians attacked, the 
army halted and repelled them, after which it resumed its 
retreating march. The barbarians found themselves so radely 
handled, and with such unwonted vigour—for they probably 
had had no previous experience of Grecian troops—that after a 
few trials they desisted from meddling with the army in its 
retreat along the plain. They ran forward rapidly, partly in 
order to overtake the Macedonians under Perdikkas, who had 
fled before—partly to occupy the narrow pass, with high hills 
on each side, which formed the entrance into Lynkestis, and 
which lay in the road of Brasidas. When the latter approached 
this narrow pass, he saw the barbarians masters of it. Several 
of them were already on the summits, and more were ascending 
to reinforce them; while a portion of them were moving down 
upon his rear, Brasidas immediately gave orders to his chosen 
300, to charge up the most assailable of the two hills, with their 
best speed, before it became more numerously occupied—not 
staying to preserve compact ranks. This unexpected and 
vigorous movement disconcerted the barbarians, who fled, 
abandoning the eminence to the Greeks, and leaving their own 
men in the pass exposed on one of their flanks. 1 The retreat¬ 
ing army, thus master of one of the side hills, was enabled to 
force its way through the middle pass, and to drive away the 
Lynkestian and Illyrian occupants. Having got through this 
narrow outlet, Brasidas found himself on the higher ground. 
His enemies did not dare to attack him further; so that he was 

1 Thucyd. iv. 128. It is not possible clearly to understand this passage 
without some knowledge of the ground to which it refers. I presume, that 
the regular road through the defile, along which the main army of Brasidas 
passed, was long and winding, making the ascent to the top very gradual, 
but at the same time exposed on both sides from the heights above. The 
detachment of 300 scaled the steep heights on one side and drove away the 
enemy, thus making it impossible for him to remain any longer even in the 
main road. But I do not suppose, with Dr. Arnold, that the main army of 
Brasidas followed the 300, and "broke out of the valley by scaling one 
of its sides;” they pursued the main road, as soon as it was cleared 

fnr th»m. 
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enabled to reach, even in that day’s march, the first town or 
village in the kingdom of Perdikkas, called Amissa. So 
incensed were his soldiers with the Macedonian subjects of 
Perdikkas, who had fled on the first news of danger without 
giving them any notice—that they seized and appropriated all 
the articles of baggage, not inconsiderable in number, which 
happened to have been dropped in the disorder of a nocturnal 
flight. They even unharnessed and slew the oxen out of the 
baggage carts. 1 

Perdikkas keenly resented this behaviour of the troops of 
Brasidas, following as it did immediately upon his own quarrel 
with that general, and upon the mortification of his repulse 
from Lynkdstis. From this moment he broke off his alliance 
with the Peloponnesians, and opened negotiations with Nikias, 
then engaged in constructing the wall of blockade round 
SkidnS. Such was the general faithlessness of this prince, 
however, that Nikias required as a condition of the alliance, 
some manifest proof of the sincerity of his intentions; and 
Perdikkas was soon enabled to afford a proof of considerable 
importance. 2 

The relations between Athens and Peloponnesus, since the 
conclusion of the truce in the preceding March, had settled 
into a curious combination. In Thrace, war was prosecuted 
by mutual understanding, and with unabated vigour; but every¬ 
where else the truce was observed. The main purpose of the 
truce, however, that of giving time for discussions preliminary 
to a definitive peace, was completely frustrated. The decree 
of the Athenian people (which stands included in their vote 
sanctioning the truce), for sending and receiving envoys to 
negotiate such a peace, seems never to have been executed. 

Instead of this, the Lacedemonians despatched a consider¬ 
able reinforcement by land to join Brasidas; probably at his 
own request, and also instigated by hearing of the Athenian 
armament now under Nikias in Pall&nS. But Ischagoras, the 
commander of the reinforcement, on reaching the borders of 
Thessaly, found ‘all further progress impracticable, and was 
compelled to send back his troops. For Perdikkas, by whose 
powerful influence alone Brasidas had been enabled to pass 

1 Thucyd. iv. 127, 128. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 128-132. Some lines of the comic poet Hermippus are 
preserved (in the 4 >opp.o<f> 6 poi, Meineke, Fragm. p. 407) respecting SitalkSs 
and Perdikkas. Among the presents brought home by Dionysius in his 
voyage, there is numbered “ the itch from Sitalkfe, intended for the Lace- 
doemonians—and many shiploads of lies from Perdikkas.” Kal wa pi TltpSlit- 

KBv va\ia\v Trdvo jroMatj. 
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through Thessaly, now directed his Thessalian guests to keep 
the new-comers off j which was far more easily executed, and 
was gratifying to the feelings of Perdikkas himself, as well as 
an essential service to the Athenians. 1 

Ischagoras however—with a few companions but without his 
army—made his way to Brasidas, having been particularly 
directed by the Lacedaemonians to inspect and report upon the 
state of affairs. He numbered among his companions a few 
select Spartans of the military age, intended to be placed as 
harmosts or governors in the cities reduced by Brasidas. This 
was among the first violations, apparently often repeated after¬ 
wards, of the ancient Spartan custom—that none except elderly 
men, above the military age, should be named to such posts. 
Indeed Brasidas himself was an illustrious departure from the 
ancient rule. The mission of these officers was intended to 
guard against the appointment of any but Spartans to such 
posts—for there were no Spartans in the army of Brasidas. 
One of the new-comers, Klearidas, was made governor of 
Amphipolis—another, Pasitelidas, of Tordnfi. 2 It is probable 
that these inspecting commissioners may have contributed to 
fetter the activity of Brasidas. Moreover the newly-declared 
hostility of Perdikkas, together with disappointment in the non- 

1 Thucyd. iv. 132. 

0 Thucyd. iv. 132. Ka! ruv fipHvrav aiiTuu aapavipais HvSpas ttfiyov 
itc Svdprijj, Hamauv ir&teuv Hpxovras KaSiardvai /col pb rats ivrvxovaiv 
lirtrpiiretv, ' 

Most of the commentators translate “young men” which is 

not the usual meaning of the word : it signifies “men of military age,” 
which includes both young and middle-aged. If we compare iv. 132 with 
iii. 36. v. 32, and v. 116, we shall see that bBSvres really has this larger 
meaning: compare also pexP‘ bBv* (U- 46)1 which means “ until the age of 
military service commenced.” 

It is not therefore necessary to suppose that the men taken out by Ischa¬ 
goras were very young, for example that they were below the age of thirty— 
asManso, O. MUller, and Giillei would have us believe. It is enough that 
they were within the limits of the military age, both ways. 

Considering the extraordinary reverence paid to old age at Sparta, it is 
by no means wonderful that old men should have been thought exclusively 
fitted for such commands, in the ancient customs and constitution. This 
seems to he implied in Xenoph. Repub. Laced, iv. 7. 

The extensive operations, however, in wliich Sparta became involved 
through the Peloponnesian war, would render it impossible to maintain such 
a maxim in practice: but at this moment, the step was still recognised as a 
departure from a received maxim, and is characterised as such by Thucy- 
didfis under the term tra.pav 6 p.us. 

I explain rots ivruxouaiv to refer to the case of men not Spartans being 
named to these posts 1 see in reference to this point, the stress which 
Brasidas lays on the fact that Kleaiidas was a Spartan, Thucyd. v. 9, 
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arrival of the fresh troops intended to join him, much abridged 
his means. We hear of only one exploit performed by him at 
this time—and that too, more than six months after the retreat 
from Macedonia—about January or February 42a b,c. Having 
established intelligence with some parties in the town of 
Potidaea, in the view of surprising it, he contrived to bring up 
his army in the night to the foot of the walls, and even to plant 
his scaling-ladders, without being discovered. The sentinel 
carrying and ringing the bell had just passed by on the wall, 
leaving for a short interval an unguarded space (the practice 
apparently being, to pass this bell round along the walls from 
one sentinel to another throughout the night)—when some of 
the soldiers of Brasidas took advantage of the moment to try 
and mount. But before they could reach the top of the wall, 
the sentinel came back, alarm was given, and the assailants 
were compelled to retreat. 1 

In the absence of actual war between the ascendent powers 
in and near Peloponnesus, during the course of this summer, 
Thucydides mentions to us some incidents which perhaps he 
would have omitted had there been great warlike operations to 
describe. The great temple of H£r£, between Mykente and 
Argos (nearer to the former, and in early times more intimately 
connected with it, but now an appendage of the latter; Mykente 
itself having been subjected and almost depopulated by the 
Argeians)—enjoyed an ancient Pan-Hellenic reputation. The 
catalogue of its priestesses, seemingly with a statue or bust of 
each, was preserved or imagined through centuries of past 
time, real and mythical, beginning with the goddess herself or 
her immediate nominees. Chrysis, an old woman who hod 
been priestess there for fifty-six years, happened to fall asleep in 
the temple with a burning lamp near to her head: the fillet 
encircling her head took fire, and though she herself escaped 
unhurt, the temple itself, very ancient and perhaps built of 
wood, was consumed. From fear of the wrath of the Argeians, 
Chrysis fled to Phlius, and subsequently thought it necessary 
to seek protection as a suppliant in the temple of AthSnfi Alea 
at Tegea : Phaeinis was appointed priestess in her place. 3 The 

1 Thucyd. iv. 135. 

a Thucyd. ii. 2 j iv. 133 ; Pausan. ii. 17, 7; iii. 5, 6. Hellanikus (a 
contemporary of Thucydides, but somewhat older—coming in point of age 
between him and Herodotus) had framed a chronological series of these 
priestesses of Hfire, with a history of past events belonging to the supposed 
times of each. And such was the Pan-Hellenic importance of the temple at 
this time, that Thucydides, when he describes accurately the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, tells us as one of his Indications of time, that Chrysis 
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temple was rebuilt on an adjoining spot by Eupolemus of 
Argos, continuing as much as possible the antiquities and 
traditions of the former, but with greater splendour and magni¬ 
tude. Pausanias the traveller, who describes this second edifice 
as a visitor near 600 years afterwards, saw near it the remnant 
of the old temple which had been burnt. 

We hear further of a war in Arcadia, between the two im¬ 
portant cities of Mantineia and Tegea—each attended by its 
Arcadian allies, partly free, partly subject. In a battle fought 
between them at Laodikion, the victory was disputed. Each 
party erected a trophy—each sent spoils to the temple of 
Delphi. We shall have occasion soon to speak further of these 
Arcadian dissensions. 

The Boeotians had been no parties to the truce sworn 
between Sparta and Athens in the preceding month of March. 
But they seem to have followed the example of Sparta in 
abstaining from hostilities tie facto: and we may conclude that 
they acceded to the request of Sparta so far as to allow the 
transit of Athenian visitors and sacred envoys through Boeotia 
to the Delphian temple. The only actual ^incident which we 
hear of in Boeotia during this interval, is one which illustrates 
forcibly the harsh and ungenerous ascendency of the Thebans 
over some of the inferior Boeotian cities. 1 The Thebans de¬ 
stroyed the walls of Thespiss, and condemned the city to 
remain unfortified, on the charge of alticising tendencies. How 
far this suspicion was well founded’, we have no means of 
judging. But the Thespians, far from being dangerous at this 
moment, were altogether helpless—having lost the flower of 
their military force at the battle of Delium, where their station 
was on the defeated wing. It was this very helplessness, 
brought upon them by their services to Thebes against Athens, 
which now both impelled and enabled the Thebans to enforce 
the rigorous sentence abpve-menlioned. 2 

But the month of March (or the Attic Elaphebolion) 423 b.c. 
—the time prescribed for expiration of the One year’s truce— 
had now arrived. It has already been mentioned that this truce 
had never been more than partially observed. Brasidas in 

had then been forty-eight years priestess at the Heruomi. To employ the 
series of Olympic prize-runners and Olympiads as a continuous distribution 
of time, was a practice which had not yet got footing. 

The catalogue of these priestesses of Herd, beginning with mythical and 
descending to historical names, is illustrated by the inscription belonging 
to the temple of Halikamassus in Boeclth, Corpus Inscr. No. 2655: sec 
Boeckh’s Commentary, and Preller, liellanicl Fragmcnta, pp. 34, 40. 

1 Xenoph. Memorabil. iii, 3, 6. a Thucyd.lv. it?. 
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Thrace had disregarded it from the beginning. Both the con¬ 
tracting powers had tacitly acquiesced in the anomalous con¬ 
dition of war in Thrace coupled with peace elsewhere. Either 
of them had thus an excellent pretext for breaking the truce 
altogether; and as neither acted upon this pretext, we plainly 
see that the paramount feeling and ascendent parties, among 
both, tended to peace of their own accord, at that time. There 
was nothing except the interest of Brasidas, and of those re¬ 
volted subjects of Athens to whom he had bound himself, 
which kept alive the war in Thrace. Under such a state of 
feeling, the oath taken to maintain the truce still seemed 
imperative on both parties—always excepting Thracian affairs. 
Moreover the Athenians were to a certain degree soothed by 
their success at Mendf* and Skione, and by their acquisition 
of Perdikkas as an ally, during the summer and autumn of 
423 b.c. But the state of sentiment between the contracting 
parties was not such as to make it possible to treat for any 
longer peace, or to conclude any new agreement; though 
neither were disposed to depart from that which had been 
already concluded. 

The mere occurrence of the last day of the truce made no 
practical difference at first in this condition of things. The 
truce had expired: either party might renew hostilities; but 
neither actually did renew them. To the Athenians there was 
this additional motive for abstaining from hostilities for a few 
months longer: the great Pythian festival would be celebrated 
at Delphi in July or the beginning of August, and as they had 
been excluded from that holy spot during all the interval 
between the beginning of the war and the conclusion of the 
One year’s truce, their pious feelings seem now to have taken 
a peculiar longing towards the visits, pilgrimages, and festivals 
connected with it. Though the truce therefore had really ceased, 
no actual warfare took place until the Pythian games were over. 1 

1 This seems lo me the most reasonable sense to put upon the much- 
debated passage of Thucyd. v. I. ToS S’ Imyiyvopivou Bipovs at piv 
ivtaitrioi movSal Si Appro pixpircbv TlvSlotv koI Iv rfl iitexetplq ’ASt/muoi 
A ijAfous h/iarr\aav iit A^Aov —again v. 2. KAtaP St 'ABijvatous vtleas is 

firl Sp^iojs xapla iftirAeuirs perh rt\p &c< 

Thucydidfig says here, that “ the truce was dissolved: ” the bond im¬ 
posed upon both parties was untied, and both resumed their natural liberty. 
But he does not say that “ hosHtieies recommenced " before the Pythia, as 
Gcller and other critics affirm that he says. The interval between the 14th 
of the month Elaphebolion and the PytWan festival was one in which there 
was no binding truce any longer in force, and yet no actual hostilities t it 
was an hr okuXv Hmrov 8 os, to use the words of Tbucy didls when he describes 
the relations between Corinth and Athens in the ensuing year (v. 32). 
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But though the actions of Athens remained unaltered, the 
talk at Athens became very different. Kleon and his supporters 
renewed their instances to obtain a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and renewed them with great additional strength of argu¬ 
ment ; the question being now open to considerations of 
political prudence, without any binding obligation. 

“ At this time (observes Thucydides*) the great enemies of 
peace were, Brasidas on one side, and Kleon on the other: 
the former, because he was in full success and rendered illus¬ 
trious by the war—the latter because he thought that, if peace 
were concluded, he should be detected in his dishonest politics, 
and be less easily credited in his criminations of others.” As 

The word Ae«x«pi« here means, in my judgement, the truce proclaimed 
at the season of the Pythian festival—quite distinct from the truce for one 
year which had expired a little while before. The change of the word in 
ihe course of one line from inrovtai to ixex el pta marks this distinction. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold (dissenting both from M. Boeckh and from Mr. 
Clinton) in his conception of the events of this year. Kleon sailed on his 
expedition to Thrace after the Pythian holy truce, in the beginning of 
August: between that date and the end of September, happened the cap¬ 
ture of Torflnfl and the battle of Amphlpolis. But the way in which Dr. 
Arnold defends his opinion is not at all satisfactory. In the dissertation 
appended to his second volume of Thucydides (p. 458), he says, “The 
words in Thucydides, a 1 tviaicruu cnrovtal SieXiKvvro plxp‘ UvSioiv, mean, us 
I understand them,—‘ that the truce for a year had lasted on till the Pythian 
games, and then ended: 1 that is, instead of expiring on the 14th of Elaphe- 
bolion, it had been tacitly continued nearly four months longer, till after 
Midsummer: and it was not till the middle of Hecatombceon that Kleon 
was sent out to recover Amphipolis.” 

Such a construction of the word Bie\ 4 \wro appears to me not satisfac¬ 
tory—nor is Dr. Arnold’s defence of it, p. 454, of much value: tnravtks 81 a- 
hieiv is an expression well known to Thucydides (iv. 23; v, 36)—“ to 
dissolve the truce.” I go along with Boeckh and Mr. Clinton in constru- 
ing the words—except that I strike out what they introduce from their 
own imagination. They say—“The truce was ended, and the war again 
renewed, up to the time of the Pythian games.” Thucydides only says, 
“That the truce was dissolved"—he does not say “ that the war was 
renewed It is not at all necessary to Dr. Arnold’s conception of the facts 
that the words should be translated as he proposes. His remarks also 
(p. 460) upon the relation of the Athenians to the Pythian games, appear to 
me just: but he does not advert to the fact (which would have strengthened 
materially what he there says) that the Athenians had been excluded from 
Delphi and from the Pythian festival between the commencement of the 
war and the One year’s truce. I conceive that the Pythian games were 
celebrated about July or August. In an earlier part of this History (ch. 
xxviii. vol. iv. tst edit.) I say that they were celebrated in autumn; it 
ought Tather to be "towards the end of summer.” 

* Thucyd. v. 16. K\4uv re «a! BputriSas, otvep h/xtpor4pu0ev fidxnrra 
livavriovvro rfj elpf/vp, i phv 81 k rb ebrvxelv re tea 1 rtftaffBai Ik rop voXeytiv, 
i Bh ytvopivris jjavxhs Koreapapiarepos vaptfav iv etvai KOKovpy&v, (cal 
ivierOTepas StafiiXKuv, &o, 
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to Brasidas, the remark of the historian is indisputable. It 
would be wonderful indeed, if he, in whom so many splendid 
qualities were brought out by the war, and who had moreover 
contracted obligations with the Thracian towns which gave him 
hopes and fears of his own, entirely apart from Lacedeemon— 
it would be wonderful if the war and its continuance were not 
in his view the paramount object. In truth Ms position in 
Thrace constituted an insurmountable obstacle to any solid or 
steady peace, independently of the dispositions of Ivleon. 

But the colouring which Thucydides gives to Kleon's support 
of the war is open to much greater comment. First, we may 
well raise the question, whether Kleon had any real interest in 
war—whether his personal or party consequence in the city 
was at all enhanced by it. He had himself no talent or com¬ 
petence for warlike operations—which tended infallibly to place 
ascendency in the hands of others, and to throw him into the 
shade. As to his power of carrying on dishonest intrigues 
with success, that must depend on the extent of his political 
ascendency. Matter of crimination against others (assuming 
him to be careless of truth or falsehood) could hardly be want¬ 
ing either in war or peace. And if the war brought forward 
unsuccessful generals open to his accusations, it would also 
throw up successful generals, who would certainly outshine him 
and would probably put him down. In the life which Plutarch 
has given us of Phokion, a plain and straightforward military 
man—we read that one of the frequent and criminative 
speakers of Athens (of character analogous to that which is 
ascribed to Kleon) expressed his surprise on hearing Phokion 
dissuade the Athenians from embarking in a new war: “Yes 
(said Phokion), I think it right to dissuade them ) though I 
know well, that if there be war, I shall have command over 
you—if there be peace, you will have command over me.” 1 
This is surely a more rational estimate of the way in which war 
affects the comparative importance of the orator and the mili¬ 
tary officer, than that which Thucydides pronounces in refer¬ 
ence to the interests of Kleon. Moreover, when we come to 
follow the political history of Syracuse, we shall find the 
demagogue Athenagoras ultra-pacific, and the aristocrat Her- 
mokratSs far more warlike. 2 The former is afraid, not without 
reason, that war will raise into consequence energetic military 
leaders dangerous to the popular constitution. We may add, 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 16. Compare also the conversation of Mene- 
kleides and Epaminondas—Comel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 5. 

8 See the speeches ofAthenagoras and Hermokralfis, Thucyd. vi, 33-36. 
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that ICleon himself had not been always warlike. He com¬ 
menced his political career as an opponent of Perikles, when 
the latter was strenuously maintaining the necessity and 
prudence of beginning the Peloponnesian war. 1 

But further—if we should even grant that Kleon had a 
separate party-interest in promoting the war—it will still 
remain to be considered, whether at this particular crisis, the 
employment of energetic warlike measures in Thrace was not 
really the sound and prudent policy for Athens. Taking 
Perikles as the best judge of that policy, we shall find him 
at the outset of the war inculcating emphatically two important 
points—i. To stand vigorously upon the defensive, maintain¬ 
ing unimpaired their maritime empire, “ keeping their subject- 
allies well in hand,” submitting patiently even to see Attica 
ravaged—2. To abstain from trying to enlarge their empire or 
to make new conquests during the war. 2 —Consistently with 
this well-defined plan of action, Perikles, had he lived, would 
have taken care to interfere vigorously and betimes to prevent 
Brasidas from making his conquests. Had such interference 
been either impossible or accidentally frustrated, he would have 
thought no efforts too great to recover them. To maintain 
undiminished the integrity of the empire, as well as that im¬ 
pression of Athenian force upon which the empire rested, was 
his cardinal principle. Now it is impossible to deny that in 
reference to Thrace, Kleon adhered more closely than his rival 
Nikias to the policy of Perikles. It was to Nilcias, more than 
to Kleon, that the fatal mistake made by Athens in not inter¬ 
fering speedily after Brasidas first broke into Thrace is to be 
imputed. It was Nikias and his partisans, desirous of peace at 
almost any price, and knowing that the Lacedremonians also 
desired it—who encouraged the Athenians, at a moment of 
great public depression of spirit, to leave Brasidas unopposed 
in Thrace, and rely on the chance of negotiation with Sparta 
for arresting his progress. The peace-party at Athens carried 
their point of the truce for a year, with the promise, and for 
the express purpose, of checking the further conquests of 
Brasidas ; also with the further promise of maturing that truce 
into a permanent peace, and obtaining under the peace even 
the restoration of Amphipolis. 

Such was the policy of Nikias and his party, the friends of 

1 Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 33-35. 

9 Thucyd. i. 142,143, 144; ii. 13. /col rb vamitc6v, Jir ep Urxiovittv, i(af- 
rieirSai, ri rt rSv 1-vpiiAxai/ Sill x ri pbs tx etl ' — l<rxw 
avrois M Toiraiv efccu Tali' xptyuE rap rrjs rpoiriSov, &c. 
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peace, and opponents of Kleon. And the promises which they 
thus held out might perhaps appear plausible in March b.c. 423, 
at the moment when the truce for one year was concluded. 
But subsequent events had frustrated them in the most glaring 
manner, and had even shown the best reason for believing that 
no such expectations could possibly be realised, while Brasidas 
was in unbroken and unopposed action. For the Lace¬ 
daemonians, though seemingly sincere in concluding the truce 
on the basis of utipossidetis , and desiring to extend it to Thrace 
as well as elsewhere, had been unable to enforce the observance 
of it upon Brasidas, or to restrain him even from making new 
acquisitions—so that Athens never obtained the benefit of the 
truce, exactly in that region where she most stood in need of 
it. Only by the despatch of her armament to SkifinS and 
Mende had she maintained herself in possession even of 
Pallfinfi. 

Now what was the lesson to be derived from this experience, 
when the Athenians came to discuss their future policy, after 
the truce was at an end? The great object of all parties at 
Athens was, to recover the lost possessions in Thrace—especi¬ 
ally Amphipolis. Nikias, still urging negotiations for peace, 
continued to hold out hopes that the Lacedaemonians would 
be willing to restore that place, as the price of their captives 
now at Athens. His connexion with Sparta would enable him 
to announce her professions even upon authority. But to this' 
Kleon might make, and doubtless did make, a complete reply, 
grounded upon the most recent experience:—“If the Lace¬ 
daemonians consent to the restitution of Amphipolis (he would 
say), it will probably be only with the view of finding some 
means to escape performance, and yet to get back their pris¬ 
oners. But granting that they are perfectly sincere, they will 
never be able to control Brasidas, and those parties in Thrace 
who are bound up with him by community of feeling and 
interest j so that after all, you will give them back their pris¬ 
oners, on the faith of an equivalent beyond their power to 
realise. Look at what has happened during the truce 1 So 
different are the views and obligations of Brasidas in Thrace 
from those of the Lacedemonians, that he would not even 
obey their order when they directed him to stand as he was, 
and to desist from further conquest. Much less will he obey 
them when they direct him to surrender what he has already 
got: least of all, if they enjoin the surrender of Amphipolis, his 
grand acquisition and his central point for all future effort. 
Depend upon it, if you desire to regain Amphipolis, you will 
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only regain it by energetic employment of force, as lias 
happened with Skidnfi and Mend£. And you ought to put 
forth your strength for this purpose immediately, while the 
Lacedremonian prisoners are yet in your hands—instead of 
waiting until after you shall have been deluded into giving 
them up, thereby losing all your hold upon Lacedcemon.” 

Such anticipations were fully verified by the result: for 
subsequent history will show that the Lacedaemonians, when 
they had bound themselves by treaty to give up Amphipolis, 
either would not, or could not, enforce performance of their 
stipulation, even after the death of Brasidas. Much less could 
they have done so during his life, when there was his great 
personal influence, strenuous will, and hopes of future con¬ 
quest, to serve as increased obstruction to them. Such antici¬ 
pations were also plainly suggested by the recent past: so 
that in putting them into the mouth of Kleon, we are only 
supposing him to read the lesson open before his eyes. 

Now since the war-policy of Kleon, taken at this moment 
after the expiration of the One year’s truce, may be thus shown 
to be not only more conformable to the genius of Perildes, but 
also founded on a juster estimate of events both past and 
future, than the peace-policy of Nikias—what are we to say to 
the historian, who, without refuting such presumptions, every 
one of which is deduced from his own narrative—nay, without 
even indicating their existence—merely tells us that “ Kleon 
opposed the peace in order that he might cloke dishonest 
intrigues and find matter for plausible crimination ” ? We can¬ 
not but say of this criticism, with profound regret that such 
words must be pronounced respecting any judgement of Thucy¬ 
dides, that it is harsh and unfair towards Kleon, and careless in 
regard to truth and the instruction of his readers. It breathes 
not that same spirit of honourable impartiality which pervades 
his general history. It is an interpolation by the officer whose 
improvidence had occasioned to his countrymen the fatal loss 
of Amphipolis, retaliating upon the citizen who justly accused 
him. It is conceived in the same tone as bis unaccountable 
judgement in the matter of Sphakteria. 

Rejecting on this occasion the judgement of Thucydides, we 
may confidently affirm that Kleon had rational public grounds 
■ for urging his countrymen to undertake with energy the recon¬ 
quest of Amphipolis. Demagogue and leather-seller though 
he was, he stands here honourably distinguished, as well from 
the tameness and inaction of Nikias, who grasped at peace 
with hasty credulity, through sickness of the efforts of war—as 
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from the restless movement, and novelties, not merely unprofit¬ 
able, but ruinous, which we shall presently find springing up 
under the auspices of Alkibiades. Periklgs had said to his 
countrymen, at a time when they were enduring all the 
miseries of pestilence, and were in a state of despondency 
even greater than that which prevailed in b.c. 422 —“You 
hold your empire and your proud position, by the condition of 
being willing to encounter cost, fatigue, and danger: abstain 
from all views of enlarging the empire, but think no effort too 
great to maintain it unimpaired.—To lose what we have once 
got is more disgraceful than to fail in attempts at acquisition.” 1 
The very same language was probably held by Kleon when 
exhorting his countrymen to an expedition for the reconquest 
of Amphipolis. But when uttered by him, it would have a 
very different effect from that which it had formerly produced 
when held by PeriklGs—and different also from that which it 
would now have produced if held by Nikias. The entire peace- 
party would repudiate it when it came from Kleon,—partly out 
of dislike to the speaker, partly from a conviction, doubtless 
felt by every one, that an expedition against Brasidas would be 
a hazardous and painful service to all concerned in it, general 
as well as soldiers—partly also from a persuasion, sincerely 
entertained at the time though afterwards proved to be illusory 
by the result, that Amphipolis might really be got back through 
peace with the Lacedsemonians. 

If Kleon, in proposing the expedition, originally proposed 
himself as the commander, a new ground of objection, and a 
very forcible ground, would thus be furnished. Since every¬ 
thing which Kleon does is understood to be a manifestation of 
some vicious or silly attribute, wo are told that this was an 
instance of his absurd presumption, arising out of the success 
of Pylus, and persuading him that he was the only general who 
could put down Brasidas. But if the success at Pylus had 
really filled him with such overweening military conceit, it is 
most unaccountable that he should not have procured for 
himself some command during the year which immediately 
succeeded the affair at Sphakteria—the eighth year of the war: 
a season of most active warlike enterprise, when his presumption 
and influence arising out of the Sphakterian victory must have 

1 Thucyd. ii. 63. T?jj 8 k ir 6 \eois ipas el/tbs rtf Ttp.aiiJ.ivtp lark rod &px ftv t 
tpirep fiiravrej b,ydAhea 8 s, jSojjSeiy, Kal pk] tpfiyttv Tabs irivovs ij pi) 8 k rhs Ttpkts 
SultKttv, &c. c. 62. ata%tav Si tx ovras ktpatpfOrjvai Krupivttvs 
Contrast the tenor of the two speeches of Periklfe (Thucyd. i. 140-144 5 ii. 
60-64) with the description which Thucydides gives of me simple “avoid¬ 
ance of risk” (rh &k(v Svvov) which characterised Nikias (v. 16). 
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been fresh and glowing. As he obtained no command during 
this immediately succeeding period, we may fairly doubt 
whether he ever really conceived such excessive personal pre¬ 
sumption of his own talents for war, and whether he did not 
retain after the affair of Sphakteria the same character which 
he had manifested in that affair—reluctance to engage in mili¬ 
tary expeditions himself, and a disposition to see them com¬ 
manded as well as carried on by others. It is by no means 
certain that Kleon, in proposing the expedition against Amphi- 
polis, originally proposed to take the command of it himself: I 
think it at least equally probable, that his original wish was to 
induce Nikias or the Stratdgi to take the command of it, as in 
the case of Sphakteria. Nikias doubtless opposed the expedi¬ 
tion as much as he could. When it was determined by the 
people, in spite of his opposition, he would peremptorily 
decline the command for himself, and would do all he could 
to force it upon Kleon, or at least would be better pleased to 
see it under his command than under that of any one else. 
He would be not less glad to exonerate himself from a danger¬ 
ous service, than to see his rival entangled in it. And he 
would have before him the same alternative which he and his 
friends had contemplated with so much satisfaction in the 
affair of Sphakteria; either the expedition would succeed, in 
which case Amphipolis would be taken—or it would fail, and 
the consequence would be the ruin of Kleon. The last of the 
two was really the more probable at Amphipolis—as Nikias 
had erroneously imagined it to be at Sphakteria. 

It is easy to see however that an expedition proposed under 
these circumstances by Kleon, though it might command a 
majority in the public assembly, would have a large proportion 
of the citizens unfavourable to it, and even wishing that it 
might fail. Moreover, Kleon had neither talents nor experi¬ 
ence for commanding an army; so that the being engaged 
under his command in fighting against the ablest officer of the 
time, could inspire no confidence to any man in putting on 
his armour. From all these circumstances united, political as 
well as military, we are not surprised to hear that the hoplites 
whom he took out with him went with much reluctance. 1 An 
ignorant general with unwilling soldiers, many of them politic¬ 
ally disliking him, stood little chance of wresting Amphipolis 
from Brasidas. But had Nikias or the StratSgi done their duty 
and carried the entire force of the city under competent com¬ 
mand to the same object, the issue would probably have been 
1 Thucyd. v, 7- sol otieaStu i>s beams (uvrj\$av. 
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different as to gain and loss—certainly very different as to 
dishonour. 

Kleon started from Peirseus, apparently towards the begin¬ 
ning of August, with izoo Athenian, Lemnian, and Imbrian 
hoplites, and 300 horsemen—troops of excellent quality and 
condition j besides an auxliary force of allies (number not 
exactly known) and thirty triremes. This armament was not 
of magnitude at all equal to the taking of Amphipolis; for 
Brasidas had equal numbers, besides all the advantages of the 
position. But it was a part of the scheme of Kleon, on arriv¬ 
ing at Eion, to procure Macedonian and Thracian reinforce¬ 
ments before he commenced his attack. He first halted in his 
voyage near Skidne, from which place he took away such of 
the hoplites as could be spared from the blockade. He next 
sailed across the Gulf from Pallene to the Sithonian peninsula, 
to a place called the Harbour of the Kolophonians near 
Tordnl. 1 Having here learnt that neither Brasidas himself 
nor any considerable Peloponnesian garrison were present in 
Torond, he landed his forces, and marched to attack the town 
—sending ten triremes at the same time round a promontory 
which separated the harbour of the Kolophonians from Tordnd, 
to assail the latter place from seaward. 

It happened that Brasidas, desiring to enlarge the fortified 
circle of Tordnd, had broken down a portion of the old wall, 
and employed the materials in building a new and larger wall 
enclosing the proasteion or suburb. This new wall appears to 
have been still incomplete and in an imperfect state of defence. 
Pasitelidas, the Peloponnesian commander, resisted the attack 
of the Athenians as long as he could; but when already begin¬ 
ning to give way, he saw the ten Athenian triremes sailing into 
the harbour, which was hardly guarded at all. Abandoning 
the defence of the suburb, he hastened to repel these new 
assailants, but came too late, so that the town was entered 
from both sides at once. Brasidas, who was not far off, 
rendered aid with the utmost celerity, but was yet at five 
miles’ distance from the city, when he learnt the capture and 

1 The town of TorAnfi was situated near the extremity of the Sithonian 
peninsula, on the side looking towards Pall£n3. But the territory belong- 
.ing to the town comprehended all the extremity of the peninsula on both 
sides, including the terminating point Cape Ampelos— "Apirekov rijv T op- 
avalitv &Kf>yv (Flerodot. vii. 122). Herodotus calls the Singitic Gulf, BdAacr- 
aav rijv kvrlov Topiivys (vii. 122). 

The ruins of TorOnS, hearing the ancient name, and Kufo, a land-locked 
harbour near it, are still to be seen (Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p, 1x9). 
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■was obliged to retire unsuccessfully. Pasitelidas the com¬ 
mander, with the Peloponnesian garrison and the Toronaean 
male population, were despatched as prisoners to Athens ; 
while the Toronaean women and children, by a fate but too 
common in those days, were sold as slaves. 1 

After this not unimportant success, Kleon sailed round the 
promontory of Athos to Eion at the mouth of the Strymon, 
within three miles of Amphipolis. From hence, in execution 
of his original scheme, he sent envoys to Perdikkas, urging 
him to lend effective aid as the ally of Athens in the attack of 
Amphipolis, with his whole forces ; and to Pollfis the king of 
the Thracian Odomantes, inviting him also to come with as 
many Thracian mercenaries as could be levied. The Edonians, 
the Thracian tribe nearest to Amphipolis, look part with 
Brasidas. The local influence of the banished Thucydides 
would no longer be at the service of Athens-much less at the 
service of Kleon. Awaiting the expected reinforcements, Kleon 
employed himself, first in an attack upon Stageirus in the 
Strymonic Gulf, which was repulsed—next upon Gal£psus, on 
the coast opposite the island of Thasos, which was successful. 
But the reinforcements did not at once arrive, and being too 
weak to attack Amphipolis without them, he was obliged to 
remain inactive at Eion; while Brasidas on his side made 
no movement out of Amphipolis, but contented himself with 
keeping constant watch over the forces of Kleon, the view of 
which he commanded from his station on the hill of Kerdy- 
lium, on the western bank of the river, communicating with 
Amphipolis by the bridge. Some days elapsed in such in¬ 
action on both sides. But the Athenian hoplites, becoming 
impatient of doing nothing, soon began to give vent to those 
feelings of dislike which they had brought out from Athens 
against their general, “whose ignorance and cowardice (says 
the historian) they contrasted with the skill and bravery of his 
opponent." 2 Athenian hoplites, if they felt such a sentiment, 
were not likely to refrain from manifesting it. And Kleon was 
presently made aware of the fact in a manner sufficiently 
painful to force him against his will into some movement; 
which however he did not intend to be anything else than a 

1 Thucyd. v. 3. 

a Thucyd. v. 7. 'O Si KxAjv rias pAv ijirix&fci'i Urtira f/yayKtitrSn 
xoiri<r«i S/rep 6 BpturlBas /rpo/reS^xero, Tuv yip trrpanuribv bxBonivaii fitv rj} 
?5pos ivaXoytfa pivaiv Si rfyv i/cetvov yysfiovlav, irpbs alav ifiireiptay /rot ri\- 
fiav /ttfl’ alas di/eiri<mj 1 uoiru/'5)i /rot fia\anlas yevfitroiro, /rot cHkoBsv &ss Uxovres 
abr$ JujdjX0oi>, ultrOiusi >os rbr BpoOv, /rot ob f)ov\i/ievot ai'Tols Sli rb iv ry 
air# KnQi\pivo\is RapivtaBai, bvaXaP&iv ijye, 
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march for the purpose of surveying the ground all round the 
city, and a demonstration to escape the appearance of doing 
nothing—being aware that it was impossible to attack the place 
with any effect before his reinforcements arrived. 

To comprehend the important incidents which followed, it 
is necessary to say a few words on the topography of Amphi¬ 
polis, as far as we can understand it on the imperfect evidence 
before us. That city was placed on the left bank of the 
Strymon, on a conspicuous hill around which the river makes 
a bend, first in a south-westerly direction, then, after a short 
course to the southward, back in a south-easterly direction. 
Amphipolis had for its only artificial fortification one long wall; 
which began near the point north-east of the town, where the 
river narrows again into a channel, after passing through the 
lake Kerkinitis—ascended along the eastern side of the hill, 
crossing the ridge which connects it with Mount Pangaeus,— 
and then descended so as to touch the river again at another 
point south of the town—thus being as it were a string to the 
highly-bent bow formed by the river. On three sides, north, 
west, and south, the city was defended only by the Strymon. 
It was thus visible without any intervening wall to spectators 
from the side of the sea (south), as well as from the side of the 
continent (or west and north 1 ). At some little distance below 

1 Thucyd. iv. I02. 'Airl: t rjs vuv iriKeus, V ‘ApirptroXiv ’’Ayvav Mfiatrev, 
Sri iir’ iptpirepa neptfyiavras rou ’irpvp.ivos, Sih rh wip‘£x eiv relxei 

fuutpip iva\a0S>y in rorafiov is rora/ibr srepitpavjj is BaXaaaiv re not r\s 
fjiretpov (pntaev. 

‘O na\Kiyiipupos iroraphs irpvpuiv, Euripid. Rhesus, 346. 

At the end of this volume is a plan which will convey some idea of the 
hill of Amphipolis and the circumjacent territory: compare the plan in 
Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxv. p. 191, and 
that (from Mr. Hawkins) which is annexed to the third volume of Dr. 
Arnold’s Thucydid&s, combined with a Dissertation which appears in the 
second volume of the same work, p. 450. See also the remarks in ICutzen, 
De Athenicnsium imperio circa Strymoncm, ch. ii. p. 18-21; Weissenbom, 
Beitrflgc zur genaueren Erforschungder alt-griechiscben Geschichte, p. 152- 
156: Couslnery, Voyage dans la Macidoine, vol. i. eh. iv. p. 124 siq. 

Colonel Leake supposes the ancient bridge to have been at the same point 
of the river as the modern bridge j that is north of Amphipolis, and a little 
westward of the corner of the lake. On this point I aider from him, and 
have placed it (with Dr. Arnold) near the south-eastern end of the reach of 
the Strymon, which flows round Amphipolis. But there is another circum¬ 
stance, in which Colonel Leake’s narrative corrects a material error in Dr. 
Arnold’s Dissertation. Colonel Leake particularly notices the high ridge 
which connects the hill of Amphipolis with Mount Pangasus to the eastward 
(pp. 182, 183, 191-194), whereas Dr. Arnold represents them as separated 
by a deep ravine (p. 451): upon which latter supposition the whole account 
of ICleon’s march and survey appears to me unintelligible. 
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the point where the wall touched the river south of the city, 
was the bridge, 1 a communication of great importance for the 
whole country, which connected the territory of Amphipolis 
with that of Argilus. On the western or right bank of the 
river, bordering it and forming an outer bend corresponding to 
the bend of the river, was situated Mount Kerdylium. In fact, 
the course of the Strymon is here determined by these two 
steep eminences, Kerdylium on the west and the hill of 
Amphipolis on the east, between which it flows. At the time 
when Brasidas first took the place, the bridge was totally 
unconnected with the long city wall. But during the interven¬ 
ing eighteen months, he had erected a palisade work (probably 
an earthen bank topped with a palisade) connecting the two. 
By means of this palisade, the bridge was thus at the time of 
Kleon’s expedition comprehended within the fortifications of 
the city; so that Brasidas, while keeping watch on Mount 
Kerdylium, could pass over whenever he chose into the city, 
without impediment. 2 

The epithet which Thucydides gives to Amphipolis, “ conspicuous both 
towards the sea and towards the land,” which occasions some perplexity to 
the commentators, appears to me one of obvious propriety. Amphipolis 
was indeed situated on a hill; bo were many other towns: but its peculi¬ 
arity was, that on three sides it had no wall to interrupt the eye of the 
spectator: one of those sides was towards the sea. 

Kutzen and CousinAry make the Long Wall to be a segment of a curve 
highly bent, touching the river at both ends. But I agree with Wcissen- 
born that this is inadmissible j and that the words “long wall” imply 
something near a straight direction. 

1 Si rb irdKurpa irAtor ttj 5 tiiaPi<rea>: see a note a few pages ago 

upon these words. This does not necessarily imply that the bridge was at 
any considerable distance from the extreme point where the Long Wall 
touched the river to the south: but this latter point was a good way off 
from the town properly so called—which occupied the higher slope of the 
hill. We are not to suppose that the whole space between the Long Wall 
and the river was covered by buildings. 

3 Thucyd. v. 10 . Ko! 4 phv (Brasidas) Karb ras M rb <rrabpa/jia irihas, 
nal tAj irptbras raO fiaiepov relxovs tAts Sptos i{e\6i>v HOti Spd/up rfyy dSbv 
rauTT)v tbOitav, Jirtp vvv, tic. 

The explanation which I have here given to the word erraipwpia is not 
given by any one else: but it appears to me the only one calculated to 
impart clearness and consistency to the whole narrative. 

When Brasidas surprised Amphipolis first, the bridge was completely un¬ 
connected with the Long Wall, and at a certain distance from it. But when 
Thucydides wrote his history, there were a pair of connecting walls between 
the bridge and the fortifications of the city as they then stood —ob mOeiro 
relxv 8 ><nrep vvv (iv. 103): the whole fortifications of the city had been 
altered during the intermediate period. 

Now the question is—was the Long Wall of Amphipolis connected, or un¬ 
connected, with the bridge, at the time of the conflict betwepn Brasidas and 
Kleon? Whoever reads the narrative of Thucydides attentively will see, I 
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In the march which Kleon now undertook, he went up to the 
top of the ridge (which runs nearly in an easterly direction from 
Amphipolis to Mount Pangteus) in order to survey the city and 
its adjoining ground on the northern and north-eastern side, 
which he had not yet seen; that is, the side towards the lake, 
and towards Thrace 1 —which was not visible from the lower 
ground near Eion. The road which he was to take from Eion 
lay at a small distance eastward of the city Long Wall, and from 
the palisade which connected that wall with the bridge. But 
he had no expectation of being attacked in his march—the 

think, that they must have been connected, though Thucydides does not in 
express terms specify the fact. For if the bridge had been detached from the 
wall, as it was when Brasidas surprised the place first—the hill of Kerdy- 
lium on the opposite side of the river would have been an unsafe position for 
him to occupy. Ho might have been cut off from Amphipolis by an enemy 
attacking the bridge. But we shall find him remaining quietly on the hill 
of Kerdylium with the perfect security of entering Amphipolis at any 
moment that he chose. If it be urged, that the bridge, though unconnected 
with the Long Wall, might still be under a strong separate guard, I reply, 
that on that supposition an enemy from Eion would naturally attack the 
bridge first. To have to defend a bridge completely detached from the city, 
simply by means of a large constant guard, would materially aggravate the 
difficulties of Brasidas. If it had been possible to attack the bridge 
separately from the city, something must have been said about it in describ¬ 
ing the operations of Kleon, who is represented as finding nothing to meddle 
with except the fortifications of the town. 

Assuming then that there was such a line of connexion between the bridge 
and the Long Wall, added by Brasidas since his first capture of the place— 
I know no meaning so natural to give to the word trraipuiia. No other 
distinct meaning is proposed by any one. There was of course a gate (or 
more than one) in the Long Wall, leading into the space enclosed by the 
palisade; through this gale Brasidas would enter the town when he crossed 
from Kerdylium. This gate is called by Thucydides of fel t& trraiptupjx 
iriKai. There must have been also a gate (or more than one) in the palisade 
itself, leading into the space without: so that passengers or cattle traversing 
the bridge from the westward and going to Myrkmus [e-i'.) would not 
necessarily be obliged to turn out of their way and into the town of 
Amphipolis. 

On the plan at the end of this volume, the line running nearly from north 
to south represents the Long Wall of Agnon, touching the river at both 
ends, and bounding as well as fortifying the town of Amphipolis on its 
eastern side. 

The shorter line, which cuts off the southern extremity of this Long Wall, 
and joins the river immediately below the bridge, represents the prabpupa 
or palisade: probably it was an earthen mound ana ditch, with a strong 
palisade at the top. 

By means of this palisade, the bridge was included in the fortifications of 
Amphipolis, and Brasidas could pass over from Mount Kerdylium into the 
city whenever he pleased. 

* Thucyd. v. 7—compare Colonel Leake, I. e, p. 182 —aMtX iBe&ra rb 
XijuvSSer toD Xrpvptii/os, kb! fijv diaiv rijs irihias M r j) £>s fx® 1 - 
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rather as Brasidas with the larger portion of his force was visible 
on Mount Kerdylium. Moreover the gates of Amphipolis were 
all shut—not a man was on the wall—nor were any symptoms 
of movement to be detected. As there was no evidence before 
him of intention to attack, he took no precautions, and marched 
in careless and disorderly array. 1 Having reached the top of 
the ridge, and posted his army on the strong eminence fronting 
the highest portion of the Long Wall, he surveyed at leisure 
the lake before him, and the side of the city which lay towards 
Thrace—or towards Myrkinus, DrabSskus, &c.—thus viewing 
all the descending portion of the Long Wall northward towards 
the Strymon. The perfect quiescence of the city imposed upon 
and even astonished him. It seemed altogether undefended, 
and he almost fancied, that if he had brought battering engines, 
he could have taken it forthwith. 2 Impressed with the belief 
that there was no enemy prepared to fight, he took his time to 
survey the ground; while his soldiers became more and more 
relaxed and careless in their trim—some even advancing close 
up to the walls and gates. 

1 Thucyd. V. 7. Ken-ck Stop St fiaAAop (<pv A pafialvuv rov xwptou, itol tV 
p.tl£a irupaoKevty mpiiptiPtp, oiix &s itrtpaKtt, 1)P ivayndfarai, mpurxfiow, 
A AX’ tis uiicKtp 7 repiarrhs jBlif alpfjow sriAlP. 

The words av% ry itrtpaXcI, &c., do not refer to pt(£ai Tmpa<TKnx)i]V, as 
the Scholiast (with whom Dr. Arnold agrees) considers them, but to the 
general purpose and dispositions of ICleon. “ He marched up, not like one 
who will have more than sufficient means of safety, in case of being put on 
his defence; but like one who is going to surround the city and take it at 
once.” 

Nor do these last words represent any real design conceived in the mind 
of Kleon (for Amphipolis from its locality could not be -really surrounded), 
but are merely given as illustrating the careless confidence of his march 
from Eion up to the ridge : in the same manner as Herodotus describes the 
forward rush of the Persians before the battle of Pl&teea, to overtake tire 
Greeks whom they supposed to be running away —K«1 oSto< ph ftofi t* k«1 
SplAy lirh'iaav, 4 s hvapwaa iptvo 1 Toiii“EAAijras (ix, 59): compare viii.28. 

3 Thucyd. v. 7. Sore nsl psixavhs Sti ail KarrjAOtv ix av > hpapreiv ISiicer 
iAtip yip tip r)\v rbAlP Sia rb Iprjfiop. 

I apprehend that the verb KarfjXBev refers to the coining of the armament 
to Eion, analogous to what is said v. a, irarlirAevtrev is rip Tapupaiav 
Atplva : compare i. 51, iii. 4, &c. The march from Eion up to the ridge 
could not well be expressed by the word narfjAffep : but the arrival of the 
expedition at the Strymon, the place of its destination, might be so described. 
Battering-engines would be brought from nowhere eise but from Athens. 

Dr. Arnold interprets the word icm-rjKBtp to mean that Kleon had first 
marched up to a higher point, and then descended from this point upon 
Amphipolis. But I contest the correctness of this assumption, as a matter 
of topography. It does not appear to me that Kleon ever reached any 
point higher than the summit of the hill and wall of Amphipolis. Besides, 
even if he had reached a higher point of the mountain, he could not well 
talk of "brinMnv down batlerinr'-machines fi-om that point." 
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But this state of affairs was soon materially changed. 
Brasidas, knowing that the Athenian hoplites would not long 
endure the tedium of absolute inaction, calculated that by 
affecting extreme backwardness and apparent fear, he should 
seduce Kleon into some incautious movement, of which 
advantage might he taken. His station on Mount Kerdylium 
enabled him to watch the march of the Athenian army from 
Eion, and when he saw them pass up along the road outside 
of the Long Wall of Amphipolis, 1 he immediately crossed the 
river with his forces and entered the town. But it was not his 
intention to march out and offer them open battle. For his 
army, though equal in number to theirs, was extremely inferior 
in arms and equipment; 2 in which points the Athenian force 
now present was so admirably provided, that his own men 
would not think themselves a match for it, if the two armies 
faced each other in open field. He relied altogether on the 
effect of sudden sally and well-timed surprise, when the Athe¬ 
nians should have been thrown into a feeling of contemptuous 
security by an exaggerated show of impotence in their enemy. 

Having offered the battle sacrifice at the temple of Ath£nfi, 
Brasidas called his men together to address to them the usual 
encouragements prior to an engagement. After appealing to 
the Dorian pride of his Peloponnesians, accustomed to triumph 
over Ionians, he explained to them his design of relying 
upon a bold and sudden movement with comparatively small 
numbers, against the Athenian army when not prepared for it 8 
—when their courage was not wound up to battle pitch—and 

1 Thucyd. v. 6. Bpatrlbas Si —ivreitdBnro «a! abrbs ItrX rtf KepBuA/p- Utrri 
Si tS x a pt° v ravro rSiv ’Apylhlwv, sreptsv rov irorapoB, ov sroKb Imlxov ttjs 
'A iufiiriXetas, leal «ar etpalvero srdvra, atiriBev, &t rre able ttv t\a 0 ev 
abrdBev ipu.tiu.evos i KKiav rtf arpard, &c. 

8 Thucyd. v. 8. 

* Thucyd. v. Q, To bs ybp ivavriovs el Ketfw Karatppovf)trei re Tifiibv real oiic 
tv iKitltravras bs ttv iirejbASoi t*j atirois is /udxvo, b.vtx 09 ival re trpbs rb 
Xuplov, (to! vvv ird/cras nark Oiuv rtrpaji/j.(vtnis iKiyapetv .... *Eo>i oZv 
tn /tTrapdrrKevoi Baptrovtft, nal rov iitaviivcu st\iov 1 ) rod pivovros, {( 
3 >v iptal tpaivavrat, rX]V Biavoiuv (xovtrtv, iv rtf itveiftivtp airoSv rrjs 
yvtinns, Ka\ rpXv ivvraxBflva 1 paWov rtjv Sil-av, iyii jiiv, &c. 

The words rb bvetpivov rfjs yvdp-t\s are full of significance in regard to 
ancient military affairs. The Grecian hoplites, even the best of them, 
required to be peculiarly wound up for a battle: hence the necessity of the 
harangue from the general which always preceded. Compare Xenophon’s 
eulogy of the manoeuvres of Epaminondos before the battle of Mantineia, 
whereby he made the enemy fancy that he was not going to fight, and took 
down the preparation In the minds of their soldiers for battle—jfAvire pi« 
rav vAettrrav iraAeptav rfyv iv rods iftvx«‘S vpbs fidxBV ‘tupturieeviiv, &c. 
(Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 22.) 
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when, after carelessly mounting the hill to survey the ground, 
they were thinking only of quietly returning to quarters. He 
himself at the proper moment would rush out from one gate, 
and be foremost in conflict with the enemy. Klearidas, with 
that bravery which became him as a Spartan, would follow the 
example by sallying out from another gate; and the enemy, 
taken thus unawares, would probably make little resistance. 
For the Amphipolitans, this day and their own behaviour 
would determine whether they were to be allies of Lacedtemon, 
or slaves of Athens—perhaps sold into captivity, or even put to 
death, as a punishment for their recent revolt. 

These preparations, however, could not be completed in 
secrecy. Brasidas and his army were perfectly visible while 
descending the hill of Kerdylium, crossing the bridge and 
entering Amphipolis, to the Athenian scouts without. More¬ 
over, so conspicuous was the interior of the city to spectators 
without, that the temple of Athenfi, and Brasidas with its 
ministers around him performing the ceremony of sacrifice, was 
distinctly recognised. The fact was made known to Kleon as 
he stood on the high ridge taking his survey, while at the same 
time those who had gone near to the gates reported that the 
feet of many horses and men were beginning to be seen under 
them, as if preparing for a sally. 1 He himself went close to 
the gate, and satisfied himself of this circumstance: we must 
recollect that there was no defender on the walls, nor any 
danger from missiles. Anxious to avoid coming to any real 
engagement before his reinforcements should arrive, he at once 
gave orders for retreat, which he thought might be accomplished 
before the attack from within could be fully organised. For 
he imagined that a considerable number of troops would be 
marched out, and ranged in battle order, before the attack was 
actually begun,—not dreaming that the sally would be instanta¬ 
neous, made with a mere handful of men. Orders having 
been proclaimed to wheel to the left, and retreat in column on 
the left flank towards Eion—Kleon, who was himself on the 
top of the hill with the right wing, waited only to see his left 

1 Thucyd. v. 10. T<jJ Se KAiavi, tpavepov yevofilvav abroti Air& row 
KtpSvXlav xaraffdivos (tai Iv rj) it< fXei impavet oSap (l-u$tv irepl to8 lepofi 
rfjs ‘A6i)vas Ovopivou (cal ravra ttpiattovros, b.yyiA\erai (irpotuctxup’fiKei yhp 
rire /ccctA tV dictv) Srt fi re trrparrtk fora<ra tpavepi r&v rroKeptav iv rjj 
v 6 \ti, &c, 

JKleondid not himself see Bmsidas sacrificing, or sec the enemy’s army 
within the city: others on the lower ground were better situated, for 
seeing what was going on in Amphipolis, than he was while on the high 
ridee. Others saw it, and rave intimation to him. 
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and centre actually in march on the road to Eion, and then 
directed his right also to wheel to the left and follow them. 

The whole Athenian army were thus in full retreat, marching 
in a direction nearly parallel to the Long Wall of Amphipolis, 
with their right or unshielded side exposed to the enemy— 
when Brasidas, looking over the southernmost gates of the 
Long Wall with his small detachment ready marshalled near 
him, burst out into contemptuous exclamations on the disorder 
of their array. 1 “ These men will not stand us: I see it by the 
quivering of their spears and of their heads. Men who reel 
about in that way never stand an assailing enemy. Open the 
gates for me instantly, and let us sally out with confidence.” 

With that, both the gate of the Long Wall nearest to 
the palisade, and the adjoining gate of the palisade itself, 
were suddenly thrown open, and Brasidas with his 150 
chosen soldiers issued out through them to attack the 
retreating Athenians. Running rapidly down the straight 
road which joined laterally the road towards Eion along 
which the Athenians were marching, he charged their centrtri 
division on the right flank. 3 Their left wing had already 

1 Thucyd. V. JO. Of ivSpts Tinas oi pivovtsi (q. jusyouat ?)• SgA.ni Si mr 
rt fiapdrivv rfi Kivhtrti Ka 1 rSv Ke<pa\uy ol s yip tv rovro ylyvi)Ta[, obx 
eld&Oatn piyuv -robs imiyras. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the regular movement of heads and 
spears, which characterised a well-ordered body of Grecian hoplites. 

8 Thucyd. V. 10. Kol 4 plv Kara, ris M rb eravpapa iriiAas, no! t is rpdrras 
rov paxpod rtlxovs rire tyros ifeASiv lfl»i Spiny tV tbby ruirpy tbStTav, 
0rr go vvv xari rb xaprtptirarov rou x u p{° u Mrri rb rpoiraiov itrrtixe. 

Brasidas and his men sallied forth by two diflfercnl gates at the same 
time. One was the first gate in the Long Wall—that is, the gate marked 
No. 3 in the plan at the end of this volume, which would be the first gate 
in order, to a person coming from the southward. The other was, the gate 
upon the palisade (o l brl rb trraipupa Tti\ai )—that is, the gate in the Long 
Wall which opened from the town upon the palisade; as marked No. 4 in 
the plan. The persons who sallied out by this gate would get out to 
attack the enemy by the gate in the palisade itself, marked No. 5, 

The gate No. 4 would be that by which Brasidas himself with his army 
entered Amphipolis from Mount Kcrdylium. It proljably stood open at 
this moment when he directed the sally forth: that which had to be opened 
at the moment was, the gate in the palisade, together with the gate (3) first 
in the Long Wall. 

The lust words cited from Thucydides —fnrep vvv xari t 2 > xaprepdrarov 
to 3 x<up(oi> Mm rb rpovdiav irnixt —are not intelligible without better 
knowledge of the topography than wc possess. What Thucydides means 
by " the strongest point in the place ” wo cannot tell. We only under¬ 
stand that the trophy was erected in the road by which a person went up to 
that point. We must recollect that the expressions of Thucydides here refer 
to Lhe ground as it stood sometime afterwards—not as it stood in the time 
of the battle between Kleon and Brasidas. 
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got beyond him on the road towards Eion. Taken completely 
unprepared, conscious of their own disorderly array, and 
astounded at the boldness of their enemy—the Athenians of 
the centre were seized with panic, made not the least resist¬ 
ance, and presently fled. Even the Athenian left, though not 
attacked at all, instead of halting to lend assistance, shared the 
panic and fled in disorder. Having thus disorganised this part 
of the army, Brasidas passed along the line to press his attack 
on the Athenian right: but in this movement he was mortally 
wounded and carried off the field unobserved by his enemies. 
Meanwhile Klearidas, sallying forth from the Thracian gate, 
had attacked the Athenian right on the ridge opposite to him, 
immediately after it began its retreat. But the soldiers on the 
Athenian right had probably seen the previous movement of 
Brasidas against the other division, and though astonished 
at the sudden danger, had thus a moment’s warning, before 
they were themselves assailed, to halt and form on the lull. 
Klearidas here found a considerable resistance, in spite of the 
desertion of Kleon; who, more astounded than any man in his 
army by a catastrophe so unlooked for, lost his presence of 
mind and fled at once; but was overtaken by a Thracian 
peltast from Myrkinus, and slain. His soldiers on tire right 
wing, however, repelled two or three attacks in front from 
Klearidas, and maintained their ground, until at length the 
Chalkidian cavalry and the peltasts from Myrkinus, having 
come forth out of the gates, assailed them with missiles in 
flank and rear so as to throw them into disorder. The whole 
Athenian army was thus put to flight; the left hurrying to 
Eion, the men of the right dispersing and seeking safety among 
the hilly grounds of Pangteus in their rear. Their sufferings 
and loss in the retreat, from the hands of the pursuing peltasts 
and cavalry, were most severe, When they at last again 
mustered at Eion, not only the commander Kleon, but 600 
Athenian hoplites, half of the force sent out, were found 
missing. 1 

So admirably had the attack been concerted, and so entire 
was its success, that only seven men perished on the side of 
the victors. But of those seven, one was the gallant Brasidas 

1 It is almost painful to read the account given by Diodorus (xii. 73, 74) 
of the battle of Amphipolis, when one’s mind is full of the distinct and 
admirable narrative of Thucydides—only defective by being too brief. It 
is difficult to believe that Diodorus is describing the same event j so totally 
different are all the circumstances, except that the Lacedaemonians at last 
gain the victory. To say, with Wesseling in his note—“Hrec nan 
usqueqmque conveniunt Thucydideis ” is prodigiously below the truth. 
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himself, who being carried into Amphipolis, lived just long 
enough to learn the complete victory of his troops and then 
expired. Great and bitter was the sorrow which his death 
occasioned throughout Thrace, especially among the Amphi- 
politans. He received, by special decree, the distinguished 
honour of interment within their city—the universal habit being 
to inter even the most eminent deceased persons in a suburb 
without the walls. All the allies attended his funeral, in 
arms, and with military honours. His tomb was encircled by 
a railing, and the space immediately fronting it was consecrated 
as the great agora of the city, which was remodelled accordingly. 
He was also proclaimed CEkist or Founder of Amphipolis, 
and as such, received heroic worship with annual games and 
sacrifices to his honour. 1 The Athenian Agnon, the real 
founder and originally recognised CEkist of the city, was 
stripped of all his commemorative honours and expunged from 
the remembrance of the people; the buildings, which served 
as visible memento of his name, being destroyed. Full of 
hatred as the Amphipolitans now were towards Athens—and 
not merely of hatred, but of fear, since the loss which they 
had just sustained of their saviour and protector—they felt 
repugnance to the idea of rendering further worship to an 
Athenian CEkist. It was inconvenient to keep up such a 
religious link with Athens, now that they were forced to 
look anxiously to Lacedaemon for assistance. IClearidas, as 
governor of Amphipolis, superintended those numerous alter¬ 
ations in the city which this important change required, together 
with the erection of the trophy, just at the spot where Brasidas 
had first charged the Athenians; while the remaining armament 
of Athens, having obtained the usual truce and buried their 
dead, returned home without further operations. • 

There are few battles recorded in history wherein the disparity 
and contrast of the two generals opposed has been so manifest— 
consummate skill and courage on the one side against ignorance 
and panic on the other. On the singular ability and courage of 
Brasidas there can be but one verdict of unqualified admiration. 

1 Thucyd. v. ri. Aristotle (a native of Stageirus near to Amphipolis) 
cites the sacrifices rendered to Brasidas as an instance Of institutions 
established by special and local enactment (Ethic. Nikamach. v. 7). 

In reference to the aversion now entertained by the Amphipolitans to the 
continued worship of Agnon as their CEkist, compare the discourse addressed 
by the Platreans to the Lacedaanonians,_ pleading for mercy. The Thebans, 
if they became possessors of the Plateeia, would not continue the sacrifices 
to the gods who had granted victory at the groat battle of Platasa—nor 
funereal mementoes to the slain (Thucyd. in. 58). 
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But the criticism passed by Thucydides on Kleon, here as else¬ 
where, cannot be adopted without reserves. He tells us that 
Kleon undertook his march, from Eion up to the hill in front 
of Amphipolis, in the same rash and confident spirit with which 
he had embarked on the enterprise against Pylus—in the blind 
confidence that no one would resist lnm. 1 Now I have already, 
in a former chapter, shown grounds for concluding that the 
anticipations of Kleon respecting the capture of Sphakteria, 
far from being marked by any spirit of unmeasured presumption, 
were sober and judicious—realised to the letter without any 
unlooked-for aid from fortune. The remarks, here made by 
Thucydides on that affair, are not more reasonable than the 
judgement on it in his former chapter; for it is not true (as he 
here implies) that Kleon expected no resistance in Sphakteria— 
he calculated on resistance, but knew that he had force sufficient 
to overcome it. His fault even at Amphipolis, great as that 
fault was, did not consist in rashness and presumption. This 
charge at least is rebutted by the circumstance, that he himself 
wished to make no aggressive movement until his reinforce¬ 
ments should arrive—and that he was only constrained, against 
his own will, to abandon his intended temporary inactivity 
during that interval, by the angry murmurs of his soldiers, who 
reproached him with ignorance and backwardness—the latter 
quality being the reverse of that with which he is branded by 
Thucydides. 

When Kleon was thus driven to do something, his march up 
to the top of the hill, for the. purpose of reconnoitring the 
ground, was not in itself ill-judged. It might have been 
accomplished in perfect safety, if he had kept his army in 
orderly array, prepared for contingencies. But he suffered 
himself to be out-generalled and over-reached by that simulated 
consciousness of impotence and unwillingness to fight, which 
Brasidas took care to present to him. Among all military 
stratagems, this has perhaps been the most frequently practised 
with success against inexperienced generals; who are thrown 
off their guard and induced to neglect precaution, not because 
they are naturally more rash or presumptuous than ordinary men, 
bht because nothing except either a high order of intellect, or 
special practice and training, will enable a man to keep steadily 
present to his mind liabilities even real and serious, when there 

1 Thucyd. v. 7, Kai txP^< raT0 rpfa<p k #1 is TliXov tbrvxhvas 
Martvai n ippwttv is n&X’lv y^P oWl tj\n<rdy at obtiva, Hark 

i(av Si paWov tipi] kvaPatvuv ti>v xuptav, Ka 1 <ri)V p.(l£a iraptuTHeviiv 
mpti/itivev, &C. 
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is no discernible evidence to suggest their approach—much 
more when there is positive evidence, artfully laid out by a 
superior enemy, to create belief in their absence. A fault 
substantially the same had been committed by Thucydides 
himself and his colleague EuklSs a year and a half before* when 
they suffered Brasidas to surprise the Strymonian bridge and 
Amphipolis; not even taking common precautions, nor thinking 
it necessary to keep the fleet at Eion. They were not men 
peculiarly rash and presumptuous, but ignorant and unpractised, 
m a military sense; incapable of keeping before them dangerous 
contingencies which they perfectly knew, simply because there 
was no present evidence of approaching explosion. 

This military incompetence, which made Kleon fall into the 
trap laid for him by Brasidas, also made him take wrong measures 
against the danger, when he unexpectedly discovered at last 
that the enemy within were preparing to attack him. His fatal 
error consisted in giving instant order for retreat, under the vain 
hope that he could get away before the enemy's attack could 
be brought to bear. 1 An abler officer, before he commenced 
the retreating march so close to the hostile walls, would have 
taken care to marshal his men in proper array, to warn and 
address them with the usual harangue, and to wind up their 
courage to the fighting-point. Up to that moment they had no 
idea of being called upon to fight ; and the courage of Grecian 
hoplites—taken thus unawares while hurrying to get away in 
disorder visible both to themselves and their enemies, with¬ 
out any of the usual preliminaries of battle—was but too apt 
to prove deficient. To turn the right or unshielded flank to 
the enemy, was unavoidable, from the direction of the retreat¬ 
ing movement; nor is it reasonable to blame Kleon for this, 
as some historians have done—or for causing his right wing to 
move too soon in following the lead of the left, as Dr. Arnold 
seems to think. The grand fault seems to have consisted in 
not waiting to marshal his men and prepare them for standing 
fight during their retreat. Let us add however—and the remark, 
if it serves to explain Kleon’s idea of being able to get away 
before he was actually assailed, counts as a double compliment 
to the judgement as well as boldness of Brasidas—that no other 
Lacedsemonian general of that day (perhaps not even Demo¬ 
sthenes, the most enterprising general of Athens) would have 
ventured upon an attack with so very small a band, relying 
altogether upon the panic produced by his sudden movement. 

But the absence of military knowledge and precaution is not 
1 Thucyd. v. io. Olifuns tpifotirSai tirthtiaiv, &c. 
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the worst of Kleon’s faults on this occasion. His want of 
courage at the moment of conflict is yet more lamentable, and 
divests his end of that personal sympathy which would otherwise 
have accompanied it. A commander who has been out-gener- 
alled is under a double force of obligation to exert and expose 
himself to the uttermost, in order to retrieve the consequences 
of his own mistakes. He will thus at least preserve his own 
personal honour, whatever censure he may deserve on the score 
of deficient knowledge and judgement. 1 

What is said about the disgraceful flight of Kleon himself 
must be applied, with hardly less severity of criticism, to the 
Athenian hoplites under him. They behaved in a manner 
altogether unworthy of the reputation of their city ; especially 
the left wing, which seems to have broken and run away without 
waiting to be attacked. And when we read in Thucydides, 
that the men who thus disgraced themselves were among the 
best and the best-armed hoplites in Athens—that they came 
out unwillingly under Kleon—that they began their scornful mur¬ 
murs against him before he had committed any error, despising 
him for backwardness when he was yet not strong enough to 
attempt anything serious, and was only manifesting a reasonable 
prudence in awaiting the arrival of expected reinforcements— 
when we read this, we shall be led to compare the expedition 
against Amphipolis with former artifices respecting the attack of 
Sphakteria, and to discern other causes for its failure besides 
the military incompetence of the commander. These hoplites 
brought out with them from Athens the feelings prevalent 
among the political adversaries of Kleon. The expedition was 
proposed and carried by him, contrary to the wishes of these 
adversaries. They could not prevent it, but their opposition 
enfeebled it from the beginning, kept within too narrow limits 
the force assigned, and was one main reason which frustrated 
its success. 

Had Periklfis been alive, Amphipolis might perhaps still have 
been lost, since its capture was the fault of the officers employed 
to defend it. But if lost, it would probably have been attacked 
and recovered with the same energy as the revolted Samos had 
been; with the full force, and the best generals, that Athens 
could furnish. With such an armament under good officers, 
there was nothing at all impracticable in the reconquest of the 
place,; especially as at that time it had no defence on three 

1 Contrast the brave death of the Lacedaemonian general Anaxibius, when 
he found himself out-generalled and surprised by the Athenian IphilcratSs 
(Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 8, 38). 
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sides except the Strymon, and might thus be approached by 
Athenian ships on that navigable river. The armament of 
Kleon, 1 even if his reinforcements had arrived, was hardly 
sufficient for the purpose. But Perikles would have been able 
to concentrate upon it the whole strength of the city, without 
being paralysed by the contentions of political party. He 
would have seen as clearly as Kleon, that the place could 
only be recovered by force, and that its recovery was the 
most important object to which Athens could devote her 
energies. 

It was thus that the Athenians, partly from political intrigue, 
partly from the incompetence of Kleon, underwent a disastrous 
defeat instead of carrying Amphipolis. But the death of 
Brasidas converted their defeat into a substantial victory. 
There remained no Spartan, like or second to that eminent 
man, either as a soldier or a conciliating politician j none who 
could replace him in the confidence and affection of the allies 
of Athens in Thrace; none who could prosecute those enter¬ 
prising plans against Athens on her unshielded side, which he 
had first shown to be practicable. With him the fears of 
Athens, and the hopes of Sparta, in respect to the future, alike 
disappeared. The Athenian generals Phormio and Demo¬ 
sthenes had both of them acquired among the Akamanians an 
influence personal to themselves, apart from their post and 
from their country. But the career of Brasidas exhibited an 
extent of personal ascendency and admiration, obtained as well 
as deserved, such as had never before been paralleled by any 
military chieftain in Greece: and Plato might well select him 
as the most suitable historical counterpart to the heroic 
Achilles. 2 All the achievements of Brasidas were his own 
individually, with nothing more than bare encouragement, 
sometimes even without encouragement, from his country. 
And when we recollect the strict and narrow routine in which 
as a Spartan he had been educated, so fatal to the development 

1 Amphipolis was actually thus attacked by the Athenians, though without 
success, eight yeais afterwards, by ships, on the Strymon—Thucyd. vii, 9. 
’Eitrlav arparnybs 'ASrji'afau', fttr k UepSttcKav erpartiaas bt‘ ‘A-fuphoKiv 
Qptzfl iroWots, rjjv /j.\» viKtv olx dW, is Hi rby X/rpviiim vspmpiiaas 
rpi^pets Ik rou irorafiov broXiipKei, ip/ui/uvos if 'Ifiepalov. (In the eighteenth 
year of the war.) But the fortifications of the place seem to have been 
materially altered during the interval. Instead of one long wall, with three 
sides open to the river, it seems to have acquired a curved wall, only open to 
the river on a comparatively narrow space near to the lake j while this 
curved wall joined the bridge southerly by means of a parallel pair of long 
walls with road between. 

2 Plato, Symposion, c. 36, p. 221. 
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of everything like original thought or impulse, and so com¬ 
pletely estranged from all experience of party or political 
discussion—we are amazed at his resource and flexibility of 
character, his power of adapting himself to new circumstances 
and new persons, and his felicitous dexterity in making himself 
the rallying-point of opposite political parties in each of the 
various cities which he acquired. The combination “of every 
sort of practical excellence ”—valour, intelligence, probity, and 
gentleness of dealing—which his character presented, was never 
forgotten among the subject-allies of Athens; and procured for 
other Spartan officers in subsequent years favourable pre¬ 
sumptions, which their conduct was seldom found to realise. 1 
At the time when Brasidas perished, in the flower of his age, 
he was unquestionably the first man in Greece. And though 
it is not given to us to predict what he would have become had 
he lived, we may be sure that the future course of the war would 
have been sensibly modified j perhaps even to the advantage of 
Athens, since she might have had sufficient occupation at home 
to keep her from undertaking her disastrous enterprise in Sicily. 

Thucydides seems to take pleasure in setting forth the gallant 
exploits of Brasidas, from the first at MethdnS to the last at 
Amphipolis—not less than the dark side of Kleon; both, 
though in different senses, the causes of his banishment. He 
never mentions the latter except in connexion with some pro¬ 
ceeding represented as unwise or discreditable. The barbarities 
which the offended majesty of empire thought itself entitled to 
practise in arlcient times against dependencies revolted and re¬ 
conquered, reached their maximum in the propositions against 
Mityldnfi and SkidnS : both of them are ascribed to Kleon by 
name as their author. But when we come to the slaughter of 
the Melians—equally barbarous, and worse in respect to grounds 
of excuse, inasmuch as the Melians had never been subjects of 
Athens—we find ThucydidSs mentioning the deed without 
naming the proposer, 2 

Respecting the foreign policy of Kleon, the facts already 
narrated will enable the reader to form an idea of it as compared 
with that of his opponents. I have shown grounds for believing 
that ThucydidSs has forgotten his usual impartiality in criticising 
this personal enemy ; _ that in regard to Sphakteria, Kleon was 
really one main and indispensable cause of procuring for his 
country the greatest advantage which she obtained through¬ 
out the whole war j and that in regard to his judgement, as 

1 Tbucyd. iv. 8r, Stew k«t& rdvrtt iyaffifr, &c, 

2 Thucyd. V. n6. 
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advocating the prosecution of war, three different times must 
be distinguished—i. After the first blockade of the hoplites in 
Sphakteria—2. After the capture of the island—3. After the 
expiration of the One-year truce. On the earliest of those 
three occasions, he was wrong, for he seems to have shut the 
door on all possibilities of negotiation, by his manner of dealing 
with the Lacedaemonian envoys. On the second occasion, he 
had fair and plausible grounds to offer on behalf of his opinion, 
though it turned out unfortunate: moreover, at that time, all 
Athens was warlike, and ICleon is not to be treated as the 
peculiar adviser of that policy. On the third and last occasion, 
after the expiration of the truce, the political counsel of Kleon 
was right, judicious, and truly Periklfian—much surpassing in 
wisdom that of his opponents. We shall see in the coming 
chapters how those opponents managed the affairs of the state 
after his death—how Nikias threw away the interests of Athens 
in the enforcement of the conditions of peace—how Nikias and 
AlkibiadSs together shipwrecked the power of their country on 
the shores of Syracuse. And when we judge the demagogue 
Kleon in this comparison, we shall find ground for remarking 
that Thucydides is reserved and even indulgent towards the 
errors and vices of other statesmen-—harsh only towards those 
of his accuser. 

As to the internal policy of Kleon, and his conduct as a 
politician in Athenian constitutional life, we have but little 
trustworthy evidence. There exists indeed a portrait of him 
drawn in colours broad and glaring—most impressive to the 
imagination, and hardly effaceable from the memory; the 
portrait in the “ Knights ” of AristophanSs. It is through this 
representation that Kleon has been transmitted to posterity, 
crucified by a poet who admits himself to have a personal 
grudge against him, just as he has been commemorated in the 
prose of an historian whose.banishment he had proposed. Of 
all the productions of Aristophanfis, so replete with comic 
genius throughout, the “ Knights ” is the most consummate 
and irresistible—the most distinct in its character, symmetry, 
and purpose. Looked at with a view to the object of its 
author, both in reference to the audience and to Kleon, it 
deserves the greatest possible admiration, and .we are not 
surprised to learn that it obtained the first prize. It dis¬ 
plays the maximum of that which wit combined with malice 
can achieve, in covering an enemy with ridicule, .contempt, 
and odium. Dean Swift could have desired nothing worse, 
even for Ditton and Wbiston. The old man Demos of Pnyx, 
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introduced on the stage as personifying the Athenian people— 
Kleon, brought on as his newly-bought Paphlagonian slave, 
who by coaxing, lying, impudent and false denunciation of 
others, has gained his master’s ear, and heaps ill-usage upon 
every one else, while he enriches himself—the- Knights or 
chief members of what we may call the Athenian aristocracy, 
forming the Chorus of the piece as Kteon’s pronounced enemies 
—the Sausage-seller from the market-place, who instigated by 
Nikias and Demosthenes along with these Knights, overdoes 
Kleon in all his own low arts, and supplants him in the favour of 
Demos—all this, exhibited with inimitable vivacity of expression, 
forms the masterpiece and glory of libellous comedy. The 
effect produced upon the Athenian audience when this piece 
was represented at the Lensean festival (January b.c. 424, about 
six months after the capture of Sphaktena), with Kleon himself 
and most of the real Knights present, must have been intense 
beyond what we can now easily imagine. That Kleon could 
maintain himself after this humiliating exposure, is no small 
proof of his mental vigour and ability. It does not seem to 
have impaired his influence—at least not permanently. For 
not only do we see him the most effective opponent of peace 
during the next two years, but there is ground for believing that 
the poet himself found it convenient to soften his tone towards 
this powerful enemy. 

So ready are most writers to find Kleon guilty, that they are 
satisfied with Aristophanes as a witness against him; though 
no other public man, of any age or nation, has ever been con¬ 
demned upon such evidence. No man thinks of judging Sir 
Robert Walpole, or Mr, Fox, or Mirabeau, from the numerous 
lampoons put in circulation against them. No man will take 
measure of a political Englishman from " Punch,” or of a French¬ 
man from the “ Charivari.” The unrivalled comic merit of the 
"Knights” of Aristophanes is only one reason the more for 
distrusting the resemblance of its picture to the real Kleon. 
We have means too of testing the candour and accuracy of 
Aristophanes by his delineation of Sokrates, whom he introduced 
in the comedy of “Clouds” in the year after that of the 
“Knights.” As a comedy, the "Clouds” stands second only 
to the “ Knights as a picture of Sokrates, it is little better 
than pure fancy : it is not even a caricature, but a totally 
different person. We may indeed perceive single features of 
resemblance; the bare feet, and the argumentative subtlety, 
belong to both: but the entire portrait is such, that if it bore 
a different name, no one would think of comparing it with 
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Sokrates, whom we know well from other sources. With such 
an analogy before us, not to mention what we know generally 
of the portraits of PeriklGs by these authors, we are not 
warranted in treating the portrait of Kleon as a likeness, except 
on points where there is corroborative evidence. And we may 
add, that some of the hits against him, where we can acci¬ 
dentally test their pertinence, are decidedly not founded in fact 
—as for example where the poet accuses Kleon of having 
deliberately and cunningly robbed Demosthenes of his laurels 
in the enterprise against Sphakteria. 1 

In the prose of Thucydides, we find Kleon described as a 
dishonest politician—a wrongful accuser of others—fire most 
violent of all the citizens. 2 * * * * * 8 Throughout the verse of Aristo¬ 
phanes, these same charges are set forth with his characteristic 
emphasis, but others are also superadded—Kleon practises the 
basest artifices and deceptions to gain favour with the people, 
steals the public money, receives bribes and extorts com¬ 
positions from private persons by wholesale, and thus enriches 
himself under pretence of zeal for the public treasury. In the 
comedy of the “ Acharnians,” represented one year earlier than 
the “ Knights,” the poet alludes with great delight to a, sum of 
five talents, which Kleon had been compelled “to disgorge”: 
a present tendered to him by the insular subjects of Athens 
(if we may believe Theopompus) for the purpose of procuring 
a remission of their tribute, and which the Knights, whose 
evasions of military service he had exposed, compelled him to 
relinquish.® 

But when we put together the different heads of indictment 
accumulated by AristophanSs, it will be found that they 
are not easily reconcileable one with the other. For an 
Athenian, whose temper led him to violent crimination of 
others, at the inevitable price of multiplying and exasperating 
personal enemies, would find it peculiarly dangerous, if not 
impossible, to carry on peculation for his own account. If, on 
the other hand, he took the latter turn, he would be inclined 

1 Aristophan, Equit. 55,391,740, &c, In one passage of the play, Kleon 

3 s reproached with pretending to be engaged at Argos in measures for 

winning the alliance of that city, but in reality, under cover of this pro¬ 

ceeding, carrying on clandestine negotiations with the Lacedamowans 

(464). In two other passages, he is denounced as being the person who 
obstructs the conclusion of peace with the Lacedaemonians (790, 1390). 

8 Thucyd. v. 17; iii. 45. KarreupavJimpos filv that Ktmovpy&v, «ol 

imirr^repos SiafiiWaiv—fitaiiraros r&v irokvrSbv, 

8 Aristophan. Acharn. 8, with the Scholiast, who quotes from Theopom- 
pus. Theopompus, Fragment. 99, loo, 101, ed. Diaot. 
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to purchase connivance from others even by winking at real 
guilt on their part, far from making himself conspicuous 
as a calumniator of innocence. We must therefore discuss 
the side of the indictment which is indicated in Thucydides; 
not Ivleon as truckling to the people and cheating for his own 
pecuniary profit (which is certainty not the character implied 
in his speech about the Mitylenasans as given to us by the 
historian 1 ), but Kleon as a man of violent temper and fierce 
political antipathies—a bitter speaker—and sometimes dishonest 
in his calumnies against adversaries. These are the qualities 
which, in all countries of free debate, go to form what is called 
a great opposition speaker. It was thus that the elder Cato— 

the universal biter, whom Persephone was afraid even to 
admit into Hades after his death ”—was characterised at Rome, 
even by the admission of his admirers to some extent, and in a 
still stronger manner by those who were unfriendly to him, as 
Thucydidls was to Kleon . 2 In Cato such a temper was not 

1 The public speaking of Kleon was characterised by Aristotle and Thco- 
pompus (see Schol. ad Lucian. Timon, c. 30), not as wheedling, but as full 
of arrogance: in this latter point too like that of the elder Cato at Rome 
(Plutarch, Cato, c. 14). The derisory tone of Cato in his public speaking, 
too, is said to have been impertinent and disgusting (Plutarch, Reipub. 
Gerend. Prjecept., p. 803, c. 7). 

2 An epigram which Plutarch (Cato, e. I) gives us, from a poet con¬ 
temporary of Cato the Censor, describes him— 

TXuopdi., TrayS clkJttjv, yAavwSmtarov, oiJS iavirta 
JlipKtov els ’AtSijv IT eptre$6vij Several. 

Livy says, in an eloquent encomium on Cato (xxxlx. 40 )—“ Simultates 
uimio plures et exercuerunt eum, el ipse exercuit eas: ncc facile dixeris 
utrum magis presserit eum nobilitas, an file agitaverit nobilitatem. Asperi 
ptoculdubto anlmi, et Unguse acerb® et immodice liber® fuit: sed invicti a 
cupiditatihus animiet rigid® innocentise: contemptorgrati£e,divitiarum. . , . 
Huncsicutomnivita, turncensurampetentem premebatnobilitas} coierantque 
ca.ndido.ti omnes ad dejiciendum honore eum j non solum ut ipsi potius adi- 
piscerentur, nec quia indignabantur novum hominem censorem videre; sed 
etiam quod trislem censuram, pcriculosamquc mnltorum famte, et ab laso a 
plerisqite et ladendi ctipido, expeclabanl." 

See also Plutarch (Cato, c. i£, 16—his comparison between Aristeid&s 
and Cato, c. a) about the prodigious number of accusations in which Cato 
was engaged, either as prosecutor or as party prosecuted. His biller feud 
with the nobilitas is analogous to that of Kleon against the Hippeis. 

I need hardly say that the comparison of Cato with Kleon applies only to 
domestic politics; in the military courage and energy for which Cato is dis¬ 
tinguished, Kleon is utterly wanting. We are not entitled to ascribe to him 
anything like the superionty of knowledge and general intelligence which 
we find recorded of Cato. 

The expression of Cicero respecting Kleon—“ turbulentum quidem civem, 
sed tamen eloquentem " (Cicero, Brutus, 7) appears to be a translation of the 
epithets of Thuqydidfis—fitatrfraTOj —biiptp vifavtbra/ros (iii, 415). ■ 
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inconsistent with a high sense of public duty. And Plutarch 
recounts an anecdote respecting Kleon, that on first beginning 
his political career, he called his friends together, and dissolved 
his intimacy with them, conceiving that private friendships 
would distract him from his paramount duty to the common¬ 
wealth. 1 

Moreover, the reputation of Kleon, as a frequent and un¬ 
measured accuser of others, may be explained partly by a 
passage of his enemy Aristophanes: a passage the more deserv¬ 
ing of confidence as a just representation of fact, since it 
appears in a comedy (the “Frogs”) represented (405 b.c.) 
fifteen years after the death of Kleon, and five years after that 
of Hyperbolus, when the poet had less motive for misrepre¬ 
sentations against either. In the " Frogs," the scene is laid in 
Hades, whither the god Dionysus goes, in the attire of Hfirakl&s 
and along with his slave Xanthias, for the purpose of bringing 
up again to earth the deceased poet Euripides. Among the 
incidents, Xanthias in the attire which his master had worn, 
is represented as acting with violence and insult towards two 
hostesses of eating-houses; consuming their substance, robbing 
them, refusing to pay when called upon, and even threatening 
their lives with a drawn sword. Upon which, the women, 
having no other redress left, announce their resolution of (falling, 
the one upon her protector Kleon, the other on Hyperbolus, 
for the purpose of bringing the offender to justice before the 
dikastery. 2 This passage shows us (if inferences on comic 
evidence are to be held as admissible) that Kleon and Hyper- 
balus became involved in accusations partly by helping poor 
persons, who had been wronged, to obtain justice before the 
dikastery. A rich man who had suffered injury might purchase 
of Antipho or some other rhetor, advice and aid as to the 
conduct of his complaint. But a poor man or woman would 
think themselves happy to obtain the gratuitous suggestion, 
and sometimes the auxiliary speech, of Kleon or Hyperbolus; 

The remarks made too by Latin critics on the style and temper of Cato’s 
speeches, might almost seem to be a translation of the words of Thucydides 
about Kleon. Fronto said about Cato—" Concionatur Cato infesfe, Gracchus 
turbulente, Tullius copiose. Tam in judiciis scevit idem Cato, triumphal 
Cicero, tumultuatur Gracchus." See Buhner’s edition of Meyer’s Oratoraro 
Romanorum Fragmenta, p. 117 (Paris, 1837). 

1 Plutarch, Reap. Ger. Prrecep., p. 806. Compare two other passages 
in the same treatise, p. 80S, where Plutarch speaks of the hrima «al SwtS-nis 
of Kleon ; and p. 812, where he says, with truth, that Kleon was not at all 
qualified to act as general In a campaign. 

8 Aristophan. Ran. 566-575. 
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who would thus extend their own popularity, by means very 
similar to those practised by the leading men in Rome. 1 

But besides lending aid to others, doubtless Kleon was often 
also a prosecutor, in his own name, of official delinquents, real 
or alleged. That some one should undertake this duty, was 
indispensable for the protection of the city; otherwise the 
responsibility to which official persons were subjected after 
their term of office would have been merely nominal: and we 
have proof enough that the general public morality of these 
official persons, acting individually, was by no means high. 
But the duty was at the same time one which most persons 
would and did shun. The prosecutor, while obnoxious to 
general dislike, gained nothing even by the most complete 
success; and if he failed so much as not to procure a minority 
of votes among the dikasts, equal to one-fifth of the numbers 
present, he was condemned to pay a fine of xooo drachms. 
What was still more serious, he drew upon himself a formidable 
mass of private hatred, from the friends, partisans, and the 
political club, of the accused party—extremely menacing to his 
own future security and comfort, in a community like Athens. 
There was therefore little motive to accept, and great motive to 
decline, the task of prosecuting on public grounds. A prudent 
politician at Athens would undertake it occasionally, and against 
special rivals; but he would carefully guard himself against the 
reputation of doing it frequently or by inclination—and the 
orators constantly do so guard themselves, in those speeches 
which yet remain. 

It is this reputation which Thucydides fastens upon Kleon, 
and which, like Cato the censor at Rome, he probably merited; 
from native acrimony , of temper, from a powerful talent for 
invective, and from his position both inferior and hostile to the 
Athenian knights or aristocracy, who overshadowed him by 
their family importance. But in what proportion of cases his 
accusations were just or calumnious—the real question upon 
which a candid judgement turns—we have no means of deciding 
either in his case or in that of Cato. “To lash the wicked 
(observes Aristophanes himself 2 ) is not only no blame, but is 

1 Here again we find Cato the elder represented as constantly in the 
forum at Rome, lending aid of this kind and espousing the cause of others 
who had grounds of complaint (Plutarch, Cato, c. 3), irpat fiev els ayophv 
0*S(fe* xal ataplararat rats Sro/terois —rabs /sky Oavfuurrits «al <pl\ovs iitraro 
<3<& Tali' (vvTjyaptuy, See. 

a Aristoplian. Equit. 1271;— 

AotSopijtrat rovy royypih, avSJy itrr 1 ovov, 

*AAAA np3) rdim xpprrats, Sort? «5 Aoygtrat. 
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even a matter of honour to the good.” It has not been common 
to allow to Kleon the benefit of this observation, though he is 
much more entitled to it than Aristophanes. For the attacks 
of a poetical libeller admit neither of defence nor retaliation; 
whereas a prosecutor before the dikastery found his opponent 
prepared to reply or even to retort—and was obliged to specify 
his charge, as well as to furnish proof of it—so that there was 
a fair chance for the innocent man not to be confounded with 
the guilty. 

The quarrel of Kleon with Aristophanes is said to have arisen 
out of an accusation which he brought against that poet 1 in the 
senate of Five Hundred, on the subject of his second comedy, 
the “Babylonians,” exhibited b.c. 426, at the festival of the 
urban Dionysia in the month of March. At that season many 
strangers were present at Athens; especially many visitors and 
deputies from the subject-allies, who were bringing their annual 
tribute. And as the “ Babylonians ” (now lost), like so many 
other productions of Aristophanes, was full of slashing ridicule 
not only against individual citizens, but against the functionaries 
and institutions of the city®—Kleon instituted a complaint 
against it in the senate, as an exposure dangerous to the public 
security before strangers and allies. We have to recollect that 
Athens was then in the midst of an embarrassing war—that the 
fidelity of her subject-allies was much doubted—that Lesbos, 
the greatest of her allies, had been reconquered only in the 
preceding year, after a revolt both troublesome and perilous to 
the Athenians. Under such circumstances, Kleon might see 
plausible reason for thinking that a political comedy of the 
Aristophanic vein and talent tended to degrade the city in the 
eyes of strangers, even granting that it was innocuous when 
confined to the citizens themselves. The poet complains® that 
Kleon summoned him before the senate, with terrible threats 
and calumny: but it does not appear that any penalty was 
in flicted. Nor indeed had the senate competence to, find him 
guilty or punish him, except to the extent of a small fine. 

1 It appears that the complaint was made ostensibly against Kallistratus, 
in whose name the poet brought out the “ Babylonians” (Schol. ad Arist. 
Vesp. 1284), and who was of course the responsible party—though the real 
author was doubtless perfectly well known. The “ Knights” was the first 
play brought out by the poet in his own name. 

a See Achara. 377, with the Scholia, and the anonymous biography of 
Aristophanes. 

Both Meineke (Aristoph. Fragm. Comicq. Gr. vol. ii. p. 966) and Ranke 
(Commentat. de Aristoph. Vita, p. cccxxx) try to divine the plot of the 
“Babylonians j” but there is no sufficient information to assist them. 

8 Aristoph. Acham. 355 - 475 ' 
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They could only bring him to trial before the dikastery, which 
in this case plainly was not done. He himself however seems 
to have felt the justice of the warning: for we find that three out 
of his four next following plays, before the peace of Nikias (the 
“ Acharnians,” the “Knights," and the “Wasps”), were repre¬ 
sented at the Lenaean festival, 1 in the month of January, a season 
when no strangers nor allies were present. Kleon was doubtless 
much incensed with the play of the " Knights," and seems to have 
annoyed the poet either by bringing an indictment against him 
for exercising freeman’s rights without being duly qualified 
(since none but citizens were allowed to appear and act in the 
dramatic exhibitions), or by some other means which are not 
clearly explained. We cannot make out in what way the poet 
met him, though it appears that finding less public sympathy 
than he thought himself entitled to, he made an apology without 
intending to be bound by it. 2 Certain it is, that his remaining 
plays subsequent to the “Knights," though containing some few 
bitter jests against Kleon, manifest no second deliberate plan 
of attack against him. 

1 See the arguments prefixed to these three plays ; and Acharn. 475 j 
Equit. S81. 

It is not known whether the first comedy entitled the “ Clouds ” (repre¬ 
sented in the earlier part of B.c. 423, a year after the “Knights,” and a year 
before the “ Wasps ”) appeared at the Lenecan festival of January, or at the 
urban Dionysia in March. It was unsuccessful, and the poet partially 
altered it with a view to a second representation. If it be true that this 
second representation look place during the year immediately following 
(b.c. 422: see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic! ad nnn. 422), it must have 
been at the urban Dionysia in March, just at the time when the truce for 
one year was coming to a close; for the “ Wasps ” was represented in that 
year at the Lenaean feslivalj and the same poet would hardly be likely to 
bring out two plays. The inference which Ranke draws from Nubes 310, 
that it was represented at the Dionysia, is not however very conclusive 
(Ranke, Commentat. de Aristoph. Vitl, p. dexxi, prefixed to his edition of 
the Flutus). 

2 See the obscure passage, Vespce 1285 seg. ; Aristoph. Vitfi Anonymi, 
p. xiii. cd. Bekker j Demosthen. cont. Meid. p. 532. 

It appears that Aristophanes was of ASginetan parentage (Acharn. 629); 
so that the ypatpb {sv(as (indictment for undue assumption of the rights of an 
Athenian citizen) was founded upon a real fact. Between the lime of the 
conquest of ALginn by Athens, and the expulsion of the native inhabitants 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian war (an interval of about twenty 
years), probably no inconsiderable i number of AJglnetans became inter¬ 
mingled or intermarried with Athenian citizens. Especially men of poeti¬ 
cal talent in the subject-cities would find it their interest to repair to 
Athens! Ion came from Chios, and Achteus from Eretriaj both tragic 
■composers. 

The comic author. Eupolis seems also to have directed some taunts 
against the foreign origin of Aristophanes—if Meineke is correct in his 
interpretation of a passage‘(Historia Comicor. Grroc. i; p. m). 
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The battle of Amphipolis removed at once the two most pro¬ 
nounced individual opponents of peace, Kleon and Brasidas. 
Athens too was more than ever discouraged and averse to 
prolonged fighting; for the number of hoplites slain at Amphi¬ 
polis doubtless filled the city with mourning, besides the 
unparalleled disgrace now tarnishing Athenian soldiership. 
The peace-party under the auspices of Nikias and Laches, 
relieved at once from the internal opposition of Kleon, as 
well as from the foreign enterprise of Brasidas, were enabled to 
resume their negotiations with Sparta in a spirit promising 
success. King Pleistoanax, and the Spartan ephors of the year, 
were on their side equally bent on terminating the war, and the 
deputies of all the allies were convoked at Sparta for discussion 
with the envoys of Athens. Such discussion was continued 
during the whole autumn and winter after the battle of Amphi¬ 
polis, without any actual hostilities on either side. At first the 
pretensions advanced were found very conflicting; but at length, 
after several debates, it was agreed to treat upon the basis of 
each party surrendering what had been acquired by war. The 
Athenians insisted at first on the restoration of Plataea ; but the 
Thebans replied that Platiea was theirs neither by force nor by 
treason.—but by voluntary capitulation and surrender of the 
inhabitants. This distinction seems to our ideas somewhat 
remarkable, since the capitulation of a besieged town is not less 
the result of force than capture by storm. But it was adopted 
in the present treaty j and under it the Athenians, while fore¬ 
going their demand of Platrea, were enabled to retain Nissea, 
which they had acquired from the Megarians, and Anaktorium 
and Sollium 1 which they had taken from Corinth. To ensure 
accommodating temper on the part of Athens, the Spartans 
held out the threat of invading Attica in the spring, and of 
establishing a permanent fortification in the territory: and they 
even sent round proclamation to their allies, enjoining all the 
details requisite for this step. Since Attica had now been 
exempt from invasion for three years, the Athenians were 
probably not insensible to this threat of renewal under a 
permanent form. 

At the beginning of spring—about the end of March, 421 
b.c. —shortly after the urban Dionysiaat Athens—the important 
1 Thucyd. v. 17-30. The statement in. cap. 30 seems to show that this 
was the ground on which the Athenians were allowed to retain Sollium and 
Anaklormm. For if their retention of these two places had been distinctly 
and in terms at variance with the treaty, the Corinthians would doubtless 
have chosen this fact as the ostensible ground of their complaint: whereas 
they preferred to have recourse to a vpiaxupa or sham-plea. 
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treaty was concluded for the term of fifty years. The following 
were its principal conditions :— 

1. All shall have full liberty to visit all the public temples of 
Greece—for purposes of private sacrifice, consultation of oracle, 
or visit to the festivals. Every man shall be undisturbed both 
in going and coming.—[The value of this article will be felt 
when we recollect that the Athenians and their allies had been 
unable to visit either the Olympic or the Pythian festival since 
the beginning of the war.] 

2. The Delphians shall enjoy full autonomy and mastery of 
their temple and their territory.—[This article was intended to 
exclude the ancient claim of the Phokian confederacy to the 
management of the temple; a claim which the Athenians had 
once supported, before the Thirty years’ truce: but they had 
now little interest in the matter, since the Phokians were in the 
ranks of their enemies.] 

3. There shall be peace for fifty years between Athens and 
Sparta with their respective allies, with abstinence from mischief 
either overt or fraudulent, by land as well as by sea. 

4. Neither party shall invade for purposes of mischief the 
territory of the other—not by any artifice or under any pretence. 

Should any subject of difference arise, it shall be settled by 
equitable means, and by oaths tendered and taken, in form to 
be hereafter agreed on. 

5. The Lacedemonians and their allies shall restore Amphi- 
polis to the Athenians. 

They shall further relinquish to the Athenians Argilus,' 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skfilus, Olynthus, and Spartblus. But 
these cities shall remain autonomous, on condition of paying 
tribute to Athens according to the assessment of Aristeidfis. 
Any citizen of these cities (Amphipolis as well as the others) 
who may choose to quit them shall be at liberty to do so, and to 
carry away his property. Nor shall the cities be counted here¬ 
after either as allies of Athens or of Sparta, unless Athens shall 
induce them by amicable persuasions to become her allies, 
which she is at liberty to do if she can. 

The inhabitants of Mekyberna, San§, and SingS, shall dwell 
independently in their respective cities, just as much as the 
Olynthians and Akanthians.—[These were towns which adhered 
to Athens and were still numbered as her allies ; though they 
were near enough to be molested by Olynthus 1 and Akanthus, 
against which this clause was intended to ensure them.] 

1 Compare v. 39 with v. 18, which seems to roe to refute the explanation 
sumrested by Dr. Arnold, and adopted by Poppo. 
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The Lacedsemonians and their allies shall restore Panalctum 
to the Athenians. 

6 . The Athenians shall restore to Sparta Koryphasium, 
Kythera, Methfing, Pteleum, Atalantfi—with all the captives in 
their hands from Sparta or her allies. They shall further release 
all Spartans or allies of Sparta now blocked up in Ski6n6. 

7. The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall give back all the 
captives in their hands, from Athens or her allies. 

8. Respecting Skibne, Torbnfi, Sermylus, or any other town 
in the possession of Athens—the Athenians may take their own 
measures. 

9. Oaths shall be exchanged between the contracting parties 
according to the solemnities held most binding in each city 
respectively, and in the following words—“ I will adhere to this 
convention and truce sincerely and without fraud.” The oaths 
shall be annually renewed, and the terms of peace shall be in¬ 
scribed on columns at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus, as 
well as at Sparta and Athens. 

10. Should any matter have been forgotten in the present 
convention, the Athenians and Lacedemonians may alter it by 
mutual understanding and consent, without being held to violate 
their oaths. 

These oaths were accordingly exchanged. They were taken 
by seventeen principal Athenians, and as many Spartans, on 
behalf of their respective countries—on the 26th day of the 
month Artemisius at Sparta, and on the 24th day of Elaphe- 
bolion at Athens, immediately after the urban Dionysia ; Plei- 
stolas being Ephor eponymus at Sparta, and Alkseus Archon 

The use of the word ivoSSrrup in regard to the restoration of Amjjhi- 
polis to Athens—and of the word vapnotray in regard to the relinquish¬ 
ment of the other cities—deserves notice. Those who drew up the treaty, 
which is worded in a very confused way, seem to have intended that the 
word iraplSoa-av should apply both to Amphipolis and the other oties— 
but that the word AiroS irrav should apply exclusively to Amphipolrs. 
The word impltloaav is applicable also to the restoration of Amphipolis— 
for that which is restored is of course delivered up. But it is remarkable 
that this word vapiSotrav does not properly apply to the other cities ; 
for they were not delivered up to Athens—they were only relinquished ’, as 
the clauses immediately following further explain. Perhaps there is a 
little Athenian pride in the use of the word—first to intimate indirectly 
that the Lacedaemonians were to deliver up various cities to Athens—then 
to add words afterwards, which show that the cities were only to he 
relinquished —not surrendered to Athens. 

The provision for guaranteeing liberty of retirement and carrying away 
of property, was intended chiefly for the Amphipolitans, who would 
naturally desire to emigrate, if the town had been actually restored to 
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eponymus at Athens. Among the Lacedsemonians swearing 
aie included the two kings, Agis and Pleistoanax—the Ephor 
Pleistolas (and perhaps other ephors, but this we do not know) 
—and Tellis, the father of Brasidas. Among the Athenians 
sworn are comprised Nikias, Lachfis, Agnon, Lamachus, and 
Demosthenes. 1 

Such was the peace (commonly known by the name of the 
peace of Nikias) concluded in the beginning of the eleventh 
spring of the war, which had just lasted ten full years. Its 
conditions being put to the vote at Sparta in the assembly 
of deputies from the Lacedremonian allies, the majority 
accepted them ; which, according to the condition adopted 
and sworn to by every member of the confederacy, 2 made it 
binding upon all. There was indeed a special reserve allowed 
to any particular state in case of religious sciuple, arising out of 
the fear of offending some of their gods or heroes. Saving this 
reserve, the peace had been formally acceded to by the decision 
of the confederates. But it soon appeared how little the vote 
of the majority was worth, even though enforced by the strong 
pressure of Lacedaemon herself—when the more powerful 
members were among the dissentient minority. The Boeotians, 
Megarians, and Corinthians all refused to accept it. 

The Corinthians were displeased because they did not recover 
Sollium and Anaktorium; the Megarians, because they did not 
regain Nissea; the Boeotians, because they were required to 
surrender Panaktum. In spite of the urgent solicitations of 
Sparta, the deputies of all these powerful states not only 
denounced the peace as unjust, and voted against it in the 
general assembly of allies—but refused to accept it when the 
vote was carried, and went home to their respective cities for 
instructions. 8 

Such were the conditions, and such the accompanying 
circumstances, of the peace of Nikias, which terminated, or 
professed to terminate, the great Peloponnesian War, after a 
duration of ten years. Its consequences and fruits—in many 
respects such as were not anticipated by either of the concluding 
parties—will be seen in the following chapters. 

1 Thucyd, v. 19. 

8 Thucyd. v. 17-30. vapa&iitrefrBal re itpttcrav (the Lacedranonians said) 
abrobs {the Corinthians) robs iptcovs Hal j ftr/ iSiieeTy in oh Sexovrai rhs 
'A B^yaluv mrovHs, tlpiyihav Kbpiav tlvai in fa> rb ir\i ) 9 os r&v (v/iudx®? 
ipnficnjrat, f)y pb n Belly ft fipditov ledtoipa ft. 

* Thucyd. v. 22. 
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CHAPTER LV 

FROM THE PEACE OF NIKIAS TO TgE OLYMPIC FESTIVAL OF 
OLYMPIAD 'Qo 

My last chapter terminated with the peace called the Peace 
of Nikias, concluded in March 421 b.c. —between Athens and 
the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace—negotiated during the autumn and winter suc¬ 
ceeding the defeat of the Athenians at Amphipolis, wherein 
both Kleon and Brasidas were slain—resulted partly from the 
extraordinary anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
who had been taken at Sphakteria, partly from the discourage¬ 
ment of the Athenians, leading them to listen to the peace 
party who acted with Nikias. The general principle adopted 
for the peace was, the restitution by both parties of what had 
been acquired by war—yet excluding such places as had been 
surrendered by capitulation: according to which reserve, the 
Athenians, while prevented from recovering Platsea, continued 
to hold Nisasa, the harbour of Megara, The Lacedaemonians 
engaged to restore Amphipolis to Athens, and to relinquish 
their connexion with the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace— 
that is, Argilus, Stageirus, Akanthus, Skftlus, Olynthus, and 
Spartolus. These six cities, however, were not to be enrolled 
as allies of Athens unless they chose voluntarily to become so 
—but only to pay regularly to Athens the tribute originally 
assessed by Aristeides, as a sort of recompense for the pro¬ 
tection of the JEgean sea against private war or piracy. Any 
inhabitant of Amphipolis or the other cities, who chose to 
leave them, was at liberty to do so and to carry away his pro¬ 
perty. Further, the Lacedaemonians covenanted to restore 
Panaktum to Athens, together with all the Athenian prisoners 
in their possession. As to Ski6n$, TordnS, and Sermylus, the 
Athenians were declared free to take their own measures. On 
their part, they engaged to release all captives in their hands, 
either of Sparta or her allies j to restore Pylus, Kythera, 
Meth6n6, Pteleon, and Atalantg; and to liberate all the 
Peloponnesian or Brasidean soldiers now under blockade in 
SkifinS, 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that all Greeks 
should have free access to the sacred Pan-Hellenic festivals, 
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either by land or sea; and that the autonomy of the Delphian 
temple should be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future from all 
injury to each other, and to settle by amicable decision any 
dispute which might arise. 1 

■Lastly, it was provided*£hat if any matter should afterwards 
occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and Lace¬ 
demonians might by mutual consent amend the treaty as 
they thought fit. So prepared, the oaths were interchanged 
between seventeen principal Athenians and as many principal 
Lacedaemonians. 

Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace—and 
ratified as it had been by the vote of a majority among her 
confederates—still there' was a powerful minority who not only 
refused their assent, but strenuously protested against its con¬ 
ditions. The Corinthians were discontented because they did 
not receive back Sollium and Anaktorium; the Megarians, 
because they did not regain Nissea; the Boeotians, because 
Panaktum was to be restored to Athens; the Eleians also, on 
some other ground which we do not distinctly know. All 
of them moreover took common offence at the article which 
provided that Athens and Sparta might by mutual consent, and 
without consulting the allies, amend the treaty in any way that 
they thought proper. 3 Though the peace was sworn, there¬ 
fore, the most powerful members of the Spartan confederacy 
remained all recusant. 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, how¬ 
ever, that having obtained the favourable vote of the majority, 
they resolved to carry the peace through, even at the risk of 
breaking up the confederacy. Besides the earnest desire of 
recovering their captives from the Athenians, they were further 
alarmed by the fact that their truce for thirty years concluded 
with Argos was just now expiring. They had indeed made 
application to Argos for renewing it, through Lichas the Spartan 
proxenus of that city. But the Argeians had refused, except 
upon the inadmissible condition that the border territory of 
ICynuria should be ceded to them: there was reason - to fear 
therefore that this new and powerful force might be thrown 
into the scale of Athens, if war were allowed to continue. 8 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn, than the 
Spartans proceeded to execute its provisions. Lots being 
drawn to determine whether Sparta or Athens should be the 

1 Thucyd. v, 17-39. 8 Thucyd. v. 18. 

8 Thucyd. v. 14, 22, 76. 
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first to make the cessions required, the Athenians drew the 
favourable lot:—an advantage so very great, under the circum¬ 
stances, that Theophrastus affirmed Nikias to have gained the 
point by bribery. There is no ground for believing such 
alleged bribery ; the rather, as we shall presently find Nikias 
gratuitously throwing away most of the benefit which the lucky 
lot conferred. 1 

The Spartans began their compliance by forthwith releasing 
all the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and despatching 
Ischagoras with two others to Amphipolis and the Thracian 
towns. These envoys were directed to proclaim the peace 
as well as to enforce its observance upon the Thracian towns, 
and especially to command Klearidas, the Spartan commander 
in Amphipolis, that he should surrender the town to the Athe¬ 
nians. But on arriving in Thrace, Ischagoras met with nothing 
but unanimous opposition: and so energetic were the remon¬ 
strances of the Chalkidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, 
that even Klearidas refused obedience to his own government, 
pretending that he was not strong enough to surrender the place 
against the resistance of the Chalkidians. Thus completely 
baffled, the envoys returned to Sparta, whither Klearidas thought 
it prudent to accompany them, partly to explain his own conduct, 
partly in hopes of being able to procure some modification of 
the terms. But he found this impossible. He was sent back 
to Amphipolis with peremptory orders to surrender the place 
to the Athenians, if it could possibly be done; if that should 
prove beyond his force, then to come away; and bring home 
every Peloponnesian soldier in the garrison. Perhaps the 
surrender was really impracticable to a force no greater than 
that which Klearidas commanded, since the reluctance of the 
population was doubtless obstinate. At any rate, he repre¬ 
sented it to be impracticable: the troops accordingly came 
home, but the Athenians still remained excluded from Amphi¬ 
polis, and all the stipulations of the peace respecting the 
Thracian towns remained unperformed. Nor was this all. 
The envoys from the recusant minority (Corinthians and others), 
after having gone home for instructions, had now come back 
to Sparta with increased repugnance and protest against the 
injustice of the peace, so that all the efforts of the Spartans to 
bring them to compliance were fruitless. 3 

The Spartans were now in serious embarrassment. Not 
having executed their portion of the treaty, they could not 
demand that Athens should execute hers: and they were 
1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. * Thucyd. v. ai, 22. 
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threatened with the double misfortune of forfeiting the con¬ 
fidence of their allies without acquiring any of the advantages 
of the treaty. In this dilemma they determined to enter into 
closer relations, and separate relations, with Athens, at all 
hazard of offending their allies. Of the enmity of Argos, 
if unaided by Athens, they had little apprehension ; while the 
moment was now favourable for alliance with Athens, from the 
decided pacific tendencies reigning on both sides, as well as 
from the known philo-Laconian sentiment of the leaders Nikias 
and Laches. The Athenian envoys had remained at Sparta 
ever since the swearing of the peace—awaiting the fulfilment 
of the conditions j Nikias or Laches, one or both, being very 
probably among them. When they saw that Sparta was unable 
to fulfil her bond, so that the treaty seemed likely to be 
cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and perhaps may 
even have suggested, the idea of a separate alliance between 
Sparta and Athens, as the only expedient for covering the 
deficiency; promising that under that alliance the Spartan 
captives should be restored. Accordingly a treaty was con¬ 
cluded between the two, for fifty years—not merely of peace, 
but of defensive alliance. Each party pledged itself to assist in 
repelling any invaders of the territory of the other, to treat 
them as enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without 
the consent of the other. This was the single provision of the 
alliance,—with one addition, however, of no mean importance* 
for the security of Lacedsemon, The Athenians engaged to 
lend their best and most energetic aid in putting down any 
rising of the Helots which might occur in Laconia. Such 
a provision indicates powerfully the uneasiness felt by the 
Lacedaemonians respecting their serf-population. But at the 
present moment it was of peculiar value to them, since it 
bound the Athenians to restrain, if not to withdraw, the Messe- 
nian garrison of Pylus, planted there by themselves for the 
express purpose of provoking the Helots to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took no long 
time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily after the 
return of the envoys from Amphipolis—probably not more than 
a month or two after the former peace. It was sworn toby the 
same individuals on both sides; with similar declaration that 
the oath should be annually renewed,—and also with similar 
proviso that Sparta and Athens might by mutual consent either 
•enlarge or contract the terms, without violating the oath. 1 

1 ThucycL v. 23. The treaty of alliance seems to have been drawn up at 
Sparta, and approved or concerted with the Athenian envoys; then sent to 
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Moreover the treaty was directed to be inscribed on two 
columns; one to be set up in the temple of Apollo at Amyklce, 
the other in the temple of Athene in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most important result of this new alliance was something 
not specified in its provisions, but understood, we may be well 
assured, between the Spartan Ephors and Nikias at the time 
when it was concluded. All the Spartan captives at Athens 
were forthwith restored. 1 

Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific and 
acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, as well as the 
strong philo-Laconian inclinations of her leading men, (at this 
moment Alkibiades was competing with Nikias for the favour 
of Sparta, as will be stated presently,) than the terms of this 
alliance, which bound Athens to assist in keeping down the 
Helots—and the still more important after-proceeding, of re¬ 
storing the Spartan captives. Athens thus parted irrevocably 
with her best card, and promised to renounce her second best 
—without obtaining the smallest equivalent beyond what was 
contained in the oath of Sparta to become her ally. For the 
last three years and a half, ever since the capture of Sphakteria, 
the possession of these captives had placed her in a position of 
decided advantage in regard to her chief enemy—advantage, 
however, which had to a certain extent been countervailed by 
subsequent losses. This state of things was fairly enough 
represented by the treaty of peace deliberately discussed during 
the winter, and sworn to at the commencement of spring; 
whereby a string of concessions, reciprocal and balancing, had 
been imposed on both parties. Moreover, Athens had been 
lucky enough in drawing lots to find herself enabled to wait for 
the actual fulfilment of such concessions by the Spartans, 
before she consummated her own. Now the Spartans had not 
as yet realised any one of their promised concessions: nay 
more—in trying to do so, they had displayed such a want either 
of power or of will, as made it plain, that nothing short of the 
most stringent necessity would convert their promises into 
realities. Yet under these marked indications, Nikias per¬ 
suades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty which, 
practically annuls the first, and which ensures to the Spartans 

Athens; and there adopted by the people; then sworn to on both sides. 
The interval between this second treaty and the first {ob woWt# 0 c trtpav, 
v, 24) may have been more than a month } for it comprised the visit of tho 
Lacedsemonian envoys to Amphipolis and the other towns of Thrace—the 
manifestation of resistance in those towns, and the return of Klearidas to 
Sparta to give an account of his conduct. 

1 Thucyd. v, 24, 

vor,. vn. D 
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gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with little or none 
of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of Sparta could 
hardly be said to count as a consideration: for such alliance 
was at this moment (under the uncertain relations with Argos) 
not less valuable to Sparta herself than to Athens. There can 
be little doubt that if the game of Athens had now been played 
with prudence, she might have recovered Amphipolis in 
exchange for the captives: for the inability of Klearidas to 
make over the place, even if we grant it to have been a real 
fact and not merely simulated, might have been removed by 
decisive co-operation on the part of Sparta with an Athenian 
armament sent to occupy the place. In fact, that which 
Athens was now induced to grant was precisely the original 
proposition transmitted to her by the Laccdmmonians four 
years before, when the hoplites were first enclosed in 
Sphakteria, but before the actual capture. They then tendered 
no equivalent, but merely said, through their envoys, “Give us 
the men in die island, and accept, in exchange, peace, together 
with our alliance.” 1 At that moment there were some plausible 
reasons in favour of granting the proposition: but even then, 
the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and powerful, 
when he contended that Athens was entitled to make a better 
bargain. But n<no, there were no reasons in its favour, and a 
strong concurrence of reasons against it. Alliance with the 
Spartans was of no great value to Athens: peace was of 
material importance to her—but peace had been already sworn 
to on both sides, after deliberate discussion, and required now 
only to be carried into execution. That equal reciprocity of 
concession, which presented the best chance of permanent 
result, had been agreed on j and fortune had procured for her 
the privilege of receiving the purchase-money before she handed 
over the goods. Why renounce so advantageous a position, 
accepting in exchange a hollow and barren alliance, under the 
obligation of handing over her most precious merchandise 
upon credit—and upon credit as delusive in promise as it 
.afterwards proved unproductive in reality? The alliance in 
fact prevented the peace from being fulfilled: it became (as 
Thucydides himself 2 admits) no peace, but a simple suspension 
of direct hostilities. 

1 Thuqyd. iv. 19. AaictBcaiiiviot Si i/ias srpoieaJiovvrai 4 s trvovSis not 
Tohifiov, BiSdmes pev slpi,ui)v /cal ^oppa^tav nal <pl\itw 

ttoXAV k «1 o\Knirj)ra is iW^Aovs Ssf&pxeiv, hvrmntimes Si robs 4 k rtfs 
viftrou ivbpas, 

8 Thucyd. v. 26. o 4 » elni>s ty elp^vrjv airrijv Kpt6i)vat, &c. 
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Thucydidfis states on more than one occasion,—and it was 
the sentiment of Nikias himself,—that at the moment of 
concluding the peace which bears his name, the position of 
Sparta was one of disadvantage and dishonour in reference to 
Athens. 1 He alludes chiefly to the captives in the hands of 
the latter—for as to other matters, the defeats of Delium and 
Amphipolis, with the serious losses in Thrace, would more than 
countervail the acquisitions of Niscea, Pylus, Kythgra, and 
Methone, Yet so inconsiderate and short-sighted were the 
philo-Laconian leanings of Nikias and the men who now 
commanded confidence at Athens, that they threw away this 
advantage—suffered Athens to be cheated of all those hopes 
which they had themselves held out as the inducement for 
peace—and nevertheless yielded gratuitously to Sparta all the 
main points which she desired. Most certainly, there was 
never any public recommendation of Kleon (as far as our 
information goes) so ruinously impolitic as this alliance with 
Sparta and surrender of the captives, wherein both Nikias and 
Alkibiadfis concurred. Probably the Spartan Ephors amused 
Nikias, and he amused the Athenian assembly, with falla¬ 
cious assurances of certain obedience in Thrace, under alleged 
peremptory orders given to Klearidas. And now that the 
vehement leather-dresser, with his criminative eloquence, had 
passed away,—replaced only by an inferior successor, the lamp- 
maker a Hyperbolus—and leaving the Athenian public under 
the undisputed guidance of citizens eminent for birth and 
station, descended from gods and heroes—there remained 
no one to expose effectively the futility of such assurances, or 
to enforce the lesson of simple and obvious prudence—“ Wait, 
as you are entitled to wait, until the Spartans have performed 
the onerous part of their bargain, before you perform the 
onerous part of yours, Or if you choose to relax in regard 
to some of the concessions which they have sworn to make, at 
any rate stick to the capital point of all, and lay before them 
the peremptory alternative—Amphipolis in exchange for the 
captives.” 

The Athenians were not long in finding out how completely 
they had forfeited the advantage of their position, and their chief 

1 Thucyd. v. 28. Kwri yip rlv xpiyoy rovroy tj rt Aa/eeSatfiav pjixiara 
Sit naic&s tfnoutrs /cal 6 vepci 8 <pri Sii ris Ivfupopds .—(Ni/cfar) \(yay iy p,iy rip 
ciperipqt ica\$ (Athenian), iy Si rip iiceivuv ivprru (Lacedaemonian) rby 
viAi/uoy ivafUhXeaSai, &c. (v. 46).—Ols irpwravpiy (to the Lacedasmonians) 
Sii fotupop&p ■}) fS/ifiams, &c. 

a Aristophan. Pac. 665-887. 
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means of enforcement, by giving up the captives; which imparted 
a freedom of action to Sparta such as she had never enjoyed 
since the first blockade of Sphakteria. Yet it seems that under 
the present Ephors Sparta was not guilty of any deliberate or 
positive act which could be called a breach of faith. She gave 
orders to Klearidas to surrender Amphipolis, if he could; if 
not, to evacuate it, and bring the Peloponnesian troops home. 
Of course the place was not surrendered to the Athenians, but 
evacuated; and she then considered that she had discharged 
her duty to Athens, as far as Amphipolis was concerned, 
though she had swom to restore it, and her oath remained 
unperformed. 1 The other Thracian towns were equally deaf 
to her persuasions, and equally obstinate in their hostility to 
Athens. So also were the Boeotians, Corinthians, Megarians, 
and Eleians: but the Boeotians, while refusing to become 
parties to the truce along with Sparta, concluded for themselves 
a separate convention or armistice with Athens, terminable at 
ten days’ notice on either side. 8 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations of 
peace and free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens 
and Peloponnesus were established—the discontent of the 
Athenians, and the remonstrances of their envoys at Sparta, 
soon became serious. The Lacedaemonians had sworn for 
themselves and their allies—yet the most powerful among these 
allies, and those whose enmity was most important to Athens, 
continued still recusant. Neither Panaktum, nor the Athenian 
prisoners in Bceotia, were yet restored to Athens; nor had the 
Thracian cities yet submitted to the peace. In reply to the 
remonstrances of the Athenian envoys, the Lacedaemonians 
affirmed that they had already surrendered all the Athenian 
prisoners in their own hands, and had withdrawn their troops 
from Thrace,. which was (they said) all the intervention in 
their power, since they were not masters of Amphipolis, nor 
capable of constraining the Thracian cities against their will. 
As to the Boeotians and Corinthians, the Lacedaemonians went 
so far as to profess readiness to take arms along with Athens, 8 
for the purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, and 
even spoke about naming a day, after which these recusant 
states should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both by Sparta 
and Athens. But their propositions were always confined to 

1 Thucyd. v. 21-35. 0 Thucyd. v. 32. 

, ! Thucyd. r. 35. X 4 yapris &«1 as /ier’ ’ABrivaiav toutoui, pit Bhiuai, 
Kotv^j hvayKdtfovtrr xpdvovs 51 vpoiBtv to &vev tvyypa<psjs, iy 
«Ti xpV v volii fAi iaiOTTus hpuporipois votefilovs slvcu. 
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vague words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by any 
written or peremptory instrument. Nevertheless, so great was 
their confidence either in the sufficiency of these assurances, or 
in the facility of Nikias, that they ventured to require from 
Athens the surrender of Pylus—or at least the withdrawal of 
the Messenian garrison with the Helot deserters from that 
place—leaving in it none but native Athenian soldiers, until 
further progress should be made in the peace. But the feeling 
of the Athenians was now seriously altered, and they received 
* this demand with marked coldness. None of the stipulations 
of the treaty in their favour had yet been performed—none 
even seemed in course of being performed; so that they now 
began to suspect Sparta of dishonesty and deceit, and deeply 
regretted their inconsiderate surrender of the captives. 1 Their 
remonstrances at Sparta, often repeated during the course of 
the summer, produced no positive effect: nevertheless, they 
suffered themselves to be persuaded to remove the Messenians 
and Helots from Pylus to Kephallenia, replacing them by an 
Athenian garrison. 3 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain of 
Sparta. But the persons of whom they had still better reason 
to complain, were Nikias and their own philo-Laconian leaders; 
who had first accepted from Sparta promises doubtful as to 
execution, and next—though favoured by the lot in regard to 
priority of cession, and thus acquiring proof that Sparta either 
would not or could not perform her promises—renounced all 
these advantages, and procured for Sparta almost gratuitously 
the only boon for which she seriously cared. The many critics 
on Grecian history who think no term too harsh for the 
demagogue ICleon, ought in fairness to contrast his political 
counsel with that of his rivals, and see which of the two 
betokens greater forethought in the management of the foreign 
relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been ouce lost by the 
improvident watch of Thucydides and Euklfis: it was now 
again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged by the 
number of states which had refused the peace, and so 
greatly was the ascendency of Sparta for the time impaired, 

1 Thucyd. v. 35. roiruv olv Bp&vres of ’AB-pt/atot obBeo Spyif yiyvSpevov, 
inreriiteooy robs AaieeBaiptoylovs itrjsb Bltcatov Btot'ot'iirBtu, Hero otre TliAov 
hrtavro&vrtov alr&v fateBlSaaav, «ol robs in <rfjs v4\aov Betrpd- 

tbi fitrtfiiKovro itraSeSaieires, &C. 

fl Thucyd. v. 35. iraAhixis Se teal iroAAav \6yuv yevojiivuv iv r§ Bipet 
Touroj, &c. 
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that new combinations were now springing up in the peninsula. 
It has already been mentioned that the truce between Argos 
and Sparta was just now expiring: Argos therefore was free, 
with her old pretensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, 
backed by an undiminished fulness of wealth, power, and 
population. Having taken no direct part in the late exhausting 
war, she had even earned money by lending occasional aid on 
both sides; 1 while her military force was just now further 
strengthened by a step of very considerable importance. She 
had recently set apart a body of a thousand select hoplites, 
composed of young men of wealth and station, to receive 
constant military training at the public expense, and to be 
enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from the 
other citizens. 2 To a democratical government like Argos such 
an institution was internally dangerous, and pregnant with 
mischief, which will be hereafter described. Put at the present 
moment the democratical leaders of Argos seem to have 
thought only of the foreign relations of their city, now that her 
truce with Sparta was expiring, and that the disorganised state 
of the Spartan confederacy opened new chances to her ambition 
of regaining something like headship in Peloponnesus. 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allies was 
now inducing them to turn their attention towards Argos as 
a new chief. They had mistrusted Sparta, even before the 
peace, well knowing that she had separate interests from the 
confederacy, arising from desire to get back her captives. In 
the terms of peace, it seemed as if Sparta and Athens alone 

1 Thucyd. v. 28. Aristophan, Fac. 477, about Hie Argcians —tSixoOw 
(U(rOo<popoSvres &\tpira. 

He characterises the Argcians as anxious for this reason to prolong the 
war between Athens and Sparta. This passage, as well as the whole tenor 
of the play, affords ground fox affirming that the Fax was represented 
during the winter immediately preceding the pence of Nikias—about four 
or five months after the battle of Ampliipolis aud the death of ICleon and 
Brasidas ; not two years later, as Mr. Clinton would place it, on the 
authority of a date in the play itself upon which he lays too great stress. 

a Thucyd. v. 67. ’Apyetaiy 0 1 XiXioi AoydSes, 0Ts 7) triKis iic %o\\ov 
turictiru’ rtxv is r bv viAe/iw Svjyuocriri 7rapei^e, 

Diodorus (sii. 7S) represents the first formation of this Thousand-regi¬ 
ment at Argos as having taken place just about this time, and I think he is 
here worthy of credit, so that I do not regard the expression of Thucydides 
iie rokXov as indicating a time more than two years prior to the battle of 
Mantineia. For Grecian military training, two years of constant practice 
would be a long lime. It is not to be imagined that the Argcian demo¬ 
cracy would have incurred the expense and danger of keeping up this select 
regiment, during all the period of their long peace, just now coming to an 

#»nH. 
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were regarded, the interests of the remaining allies, especially 
those in Thrace, being put out of sight. Moreover that article 
in the treaty of peace whereby it was provided that Athens 
and Sparta might by mutual consent add or strike out any 
article that they chose, without consulting the allies, excited 
general alarm, as if Sparta were meditating some treason in 
conjunction with Athens against the confederacy. 1 And the 
alarm, once roused, was still further aggravated by the separate 
treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which followed 
so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration of the 
Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponnesian states at 
the unexpected combination of Athenians and Lacedsemonians, 
strengthened in the case of each particular state by private 
interests of its own, first manifested itself openly through the 
Corinthians. On retiring from the conferences at Sparta— 
where the recent alliance between the Athenians and Spartans 
had just been made known, and where the latter had vainly 
endeavoured to prevail upon their allies to accept the peace— 
the Corinthians went straight to Argos to communicate what 
had passed, and to solicit interference. They suggested,to the 
leading men in that city, that it was now the duty of Argos to 
step forward as saviour of Peloponnesus, which the Lacedse¬ 
monians were openly betraying to the common enemy—and 
to invite for that purpose, into alliance for reciprocal defence, 
every autonomous Hellenic state which would bind itself to 
give and receive amicable satisfaction in all points of differ¬ 
ence. They affirmed that many cities, from hatred of Sparta, 
would gladly comply with such invitation; especially if a board 
of commissioners in small number were named, with full 
powers to admit all suitable applicants; so that, in case of 
rejection, there might at least be no exposure before the 
public assembly in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion 
—privately made by the Corinthians, who returned home 
immediately afterwards—was eagerly adopted both by leaders 
and people at Argos, as promising to realise their long-cberished 
pretensions to headship. Twelve commissioners were accord¬ 
ingly appointed, with power to admit any new allies whom 
they might think eligible, except Athens and Sparta. With 
either of those two cities no treaty was allowed without the 
formal sanction of the public assembly. 2 

1 Thucyd. V. 2Q. perk ’AByvalav artfms fiaihiaVTUi AaictSaifiiftoi 
SmbAcraaSai 1 compare Diodorus, xii. 75. 

2 Thucyd. v. 2S. 
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Meanwhile the Corinthians, though they had been the first 
to set the Argeians in motion, nevertheless thought it right, 
before enrolling themselves publicly in the new alliance, to 
invite a congress of Peloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. 
It was the Mantineians who made the first application to 
Argos under the notice just issued. And here we are admitted 
to a partial view of the relations among the secondary and 
interior states of Peloponnesus. Mantineia and Tegea, being 
conterminous as well as the two most considerable states in 
Arcadia, were in perpetual rivalry, which had shown itself, 
only a year and a half before, in a bloody, but indecisive 
battle. 1 Tegea, situated on the frontiers of Laconia and 
oligarchically governed, was tenaciously attached to Sparta; 
while for that very reason, as well as from the democratical 
character of her government, Mantineia was less so—though 
she was still enrolled in, and acted as a member of, the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. She had recently conquered for 
herself 2 a little empire in her own neighbourhood, composed 
of village districts in Arcadia, reckoned as her subject-allies, 
and comrades in her ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This 
conquest had been made even during the continuance of the 
war with Athens—a period when the lesser states of Pelopon¬ 
nesus generally, and even subject-states as against their own 
imperial states, were under the guarantee of the confederacy, 
to which they were required to render their unpaid service 
against the common enemy—so that she was apprehensive of 
Lacedaemonian interference at the request and for the emanci¬ 
pation of these subjects, who lay moreover near to the borders 
of Laconia. Such interference would probably have been 
invoked earlier; only that Sparta had been under pressing 
embarrassments—and further, had assembled no general 
muster of the confederacy against Athens—ever since the 
disaster in Sphakteria. But now she had her hands free, 
together with a good pretext as well as motive for interference. 

To maintain the autonomy of all the little states, and 
prevent any of them from being mediatised or grouped into 
aggregations under the ascendency of the greater, had been 
the general policy of Sparta,—especially since her own influ- 

1 Thucyd. iv. 134, 

s Thucyd. v. 29. Tots yip M avrtpevtrt fiipos n rrijs ’A pttatilas ttari- 
a-rpairro uirJiKoov, f-n roD jrpbs ‘ABrimlavs woMpov Svrot, Kai lrifu(au oi 
irepicfyfffSsi <t0kj rolir AaneBaipovtovs S.pxw> iireititi util c'xoXt))' Jjyov. 

As to the way in which the agreement of the members of the confederacy 
modified the relations between subordinate and imperial states, see further 
on, pages 76 and 77, in the case of Elis and Leprcum, 
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ence as general leader was increased by ensuring to every 
lesser state a substantive vote at the meetings of the con¬ 
federacy. 1 Moreover the rivalry of Tegea would probably 
operate here as an auxiliary motive against Mantineia. Under 
such apprehensions, the Mantineians hastened to court the 
alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they enjoyed the 
additional sympathy of a common democracy. Such revolt 
from Sparta 2 (for so it was considered) excited great sensation 
throughout Peloponnesus, together with considerable dispo¬ 
sition, amidst the discontent then prevalent, to follow the 
example. 

In particular, it contributed much to enhance the importance 
of the congress at Corinth ; whither the Lacedaemonians, 
thought it necessary to send special envoys to counteract the 
intrigues going on against them. Their envoy addressed to' 
the Corinthians strenuous remonstrance, and even reproach,, 
for the leading part which they had taken in stirring up dis¬ 
sension among the old confederates, and organising a new 
confederacy under the presidency of Argos. “They (the- 
Corinthians) were thus aggravating the original guilt and 
perjury which they had committed by setting at nought the- 
formal vote of a majority of the confederacy, and refusing to. 
accept the peace—for it was the sworn and fundamental 
maxim of the confederacy, that the decision of the majority- 
should be binding on all, except in such cases as involved 
some offence to Gods or Heroes." Encouraged by the pres¬ 
ence of many sympathising deputies—Boeotian, Megarian,, 
Chalkidian from Thrace, 3 &c.,—the Corinthians replied with 
firmness. But they did not think it good policy to proclaim 
their real ground for rejecting the peace—viz. that it had' 
not procured for themselves the restoration of Sollium andt 
Anaktorium; since, first, this was a question in which their 
allies present had no interest—next, it did not furnish any 
valid excuse for their resistance to the vote of the majority., 
Accordingly, they took their stand upon a pretence at once 
generous and religious—upon that reserve for religious scruples, 
which the -Lacedsemonian envoy had himself admitted, and- 

1 Thucyd. i. 135. 

* Thucyd. v. 29. ’Airo<rrdvrtuii Si r&v SlavTtvdwvi nal 
TieKoriwTitros is SpoSv KaSlmaro 3>s ««1 ffipttri stairfriov rovro, vo/iffovres 
tkIqv ri Ti elSiras fiercurrsjvtu ai-roi is teal roiis AmitSaipavtovs ipa 8t’ ipyjjs 
%X0vres, &c. 

8 Thucyd. v. 30. KopMioi 8* vapiyruv trtpiffi rSv ^vpudxav, $<roi o&S y 
aino\ iSil-avro ras airoySas (irapticdAetra? Si abrabs aS-rol stpirepav), &vri\fyor 
rots AaictSatpovlois, & piv Jifiutofiyro, 06 SyKovvrss HvriKpvs, &c. 

O •> 
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which of course was to be construed by each member with 
reference to his own pious feeling. “It was a religious 
impediment (the Corinthians contended) which prevented us 
from acceding to the peace with Athens, notwithstanding the 
vote of the majority j for we had previously exchanged oaths, 
ourselves apart from the confederacy, with the Chalkidians of 
Thrace at the time when they revolted from Athens j and we 
should have infringed those separate oaths, had we accepted a 
treaty of peace in which these Chalkidians were abandoned. 
As for alliance with Argos, we consider ourselves free to adopt 
any resolution which we may deem suitable, after consultation 
with our friends here present.” With this unsatisfactory 
answer the Lacedaemonian envoys were compelled to return 
home. Yet some Argeian envoys, who were also present in 
the assembly for the purpose of urging the Corinthians to 
realise forthwith the hopes of alliance which they had held 
out to Argos, were still unable on their side to obtain a 
decided affirmative—being requested to come again at the 
next conference. 1 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the idea 
■of the new Argeian confederacy and compromised Argos in 
an open proclamation, yet they now hesitated about the 
■execution of their own scheme. They were restrained in 
part, doubtless, by the bitterness of Lacedccmonian reproof— 
for the open consummation of this revolt, apart from its grave 
.political consequences, shocked a train of very old feelings— 
but still more by the discovery that their friends, who agreed 
with them in rejecting the peace, decidedly refused all open 
revolt from Sparta and all alliance with Argos. In this 
category were the Boeotians and Megarians. Both of these 
states—left to their own impression and judgement by the 
Lacedaemonians, who did not address to them any distinct 
.appeal as they had done to the Corinthians—spontaneously 
turned away from Argos, not less from aversion towards the 
Argeian democracy than from sympathy with the oligarchy at 
Sparta. 3 They were linked together by communion of interest, 

1 Thucyd. v. 30. 

8 Thucyd. v. 31. Boiurol 8b nul Meyupijs vb airb Xiyovres 
xepiopiSpiepoi i wb tc5v AaiceScuiiovlwv, nal vopi(ovres r))V 

'ApyetwV SrjpoKpuriav abrots lXtyapx°upiivois Ticrtrov \ip.ipopoy dual t r/t 
AmeSat/iaylav vohirtlas. 

These words, wepioptiipevoL ii rb rdy AaieeSaifioytav, are not clear, and have 
occasioned much embarrassment to the commentators, as well as some 
propositions for altering the text. It would undoubtedly be an improve- 
•ment in the sense, if we were permitted (with Dobree) to strike out the 
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not merely as being both neighbours and intense enemies of 
Attica, but as each having a body of democratical exiles who 
might perhaps find encouragement at Argos. Discouraged by 
the resistance of these two important allies, the Corinthians 
hung back from visiting Argos, until they were pushed forward 
by a new accidental impulse—the application of the Eleians; 
who, eagerly embracing the new project, sent envoys first to 
conclude alliance with the Corinthians, and next to go on and 
enrol Elis as an ally of Argos. This incident so confirmed 
the Corinthians in their previous scheme, that they speedily 

words mh <ruv AatccScu/iovlav as a gloss, and thus to construe wcptopiipcvai 
as a middle verb, “ waiting to see the event,” or literally, “ keeping a 
look-out about them.” But taking the text as it now stands, the sense 
which I have given to it seems the best which can be elicited. 

Most of the critics translate iripiopii/iivoi “ slighted or despised by the 
Lacedaemonians.” But in the first place, this is not true as a matter of feet: 
in the next place, if it were true, we ought to have an adversative conjunc¬ 
tion instead of real before Po/dCovres, since the tendency of the two motives 
indicated would then be in opposite directions. “ The Boeotians, though 
despised by the Lacedaemonians, still thought a junction with the Argeian 
democracy dangerous.” And this is the sense which Haack actually pro¬ 
poses, though it does great violence to the word nat. 

Dr. Tbirlwall and Dr. Arnold translate ireptoptiyevoi " feeling themselves 
slighted; ” and the latter says, “ The Boeotians and Megarians took neither 
side j not the Lacedaemonian, for they felt that the Lacedaemonians had 
slighted them; noL the Argive, for they thought that the Argive democracy 
would suit them less than the constitution of Sparta.” But this again puts 
an inadmissible meaning on ritrixa&p, which means “ stood as they weie.” 
The Boeotians were not called upon to choose between two sides or two 
positive schemes of action ; they were invited to ally themselves with 
Argos, and this they decline doing : they prefer to remain as they are, 
allies of Lacedaemon, but refusing to become parties to the peace. More¬ 
over, in the sense proposed by Dr. Arnold, we should surely find an 
adversative conjunction in place of eai. 

I submit that the word ireptapQp does not necessarily mean “ to slight or 
despise,” but sometimes “ to leave alone, to take no notice of, to abstain 
from interfering.” Thus, Thucyd. i. 24 . 'EmSdfiPioi—nbfmovtnv is t Jjv 
Kepuvpav irpiafteis—Seifievai tripas ireptop^v (pBeipo/iipovs, &c. Again, 
i. 6 (j. teal vvv rolls ’Aflijvalouj ofy Inks bM.' Pyybs tvras weptap are, Sic. 
The same is the sense of ireptTSrfp and ireptbipetrOta, ii. 20. In all these 
passages there is no idea of contempt implied in the word 1 the “ leaving 
alone,” or “abstaining from interference,” proceeds from feelings quite 
different from contempt. 

So in the passage here before us, nepiopib/ievoi seems the passive participle 
in this sense. Thucydides, having just described an energetic remonstrance 
sent by the Spartans to prevent Corinth from joining; Argos, means to 
intimate (by the words here in discussion) that no similar interference 
was resorted to by them to prevent the Boeotians and Megarians from join¬ 
ing her i “The Boeotians and Megarians remained as they were —left tie 
themsehes by the Lacedccmonians, and thinking the Argeian democracy less- 
suitable to them than the oligarchy of Sparta.” 
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went to Argos, along with the Chalkidians of Thrace, to join 
the new confederacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus revolt¬ 
ing from Sparta, had been dictated by private grounds of 
quarrel, arising out of relations with their dependent ally 
Lepreum. The Lepreates had become dependent on Elis 
some time before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, in 
consideration of aid lent by the Eleians to extricate them 
from a dangerous war against some Arcadian enemies, To 
purchase such aid, they had engaged to cede to the Eleians 
half their territory ; but had been left in residence and occu¬ 
pation of it, under the stipulation of paying one talent yearly 
as tribute to the Olympian Zeus—in other words, to the 
Eleians as his stewards. When the Peloponnesian war began, 1 
and the Lacedtemonians began to call for the unpaid service 
of the Peloponnesian cities generally, small as well as great, 
against Athens—the Lepreates were, by tire standing agree¬ 
ment of the confederacy, exempted for the time from con¬ 
tinuing to pay their tribute to Elis. Such exemption ceased 
with the war; at the close of which Elis became entitled, 
under the same agreement, to resume the suspended tribute. 
She accordingly required that the payment should then be 
recommenced; but the Lepreates refused, and when she 
proceeded to apply force, threw themselves on the protection 
of Sparta, by whose decision the Eleians themselves at first 
agreed to abide, having the general agreement of the con¬ 
federacy decidedly in their favour. But it presently appeared 
that Sparta was more disposed to carry out her general system 
of favouring the autonomy of the lesser states, than to enforce 
the positive agreement of the confederacy. Accordingly the 
Eleians, accusing her of unjust bias, renounced her authority 
as arbitrator, and sent a military force to occupy Lepreum. 
Nevertheless the Spartans persisted in their adjudication, pro¬ 
nounced Lepreum to be autonomous, and sent a body of their 
own hoplites to defend it against the Eleians. The latter 
loudly protested against this proceeding, and denounced the 
Lacedaemonians as having rohbed them of one of their 
dependencies, contrary to that agreement which had been 
adopted by the general confederacy when the war began,— 
to the effect that each imperial city should receive back at the 

1 Thucyd. y. 31 , Kal frixp* to3 ’AttikoO iroA^xov Im^tpepov, firewa, 
iravmulvar Sift vpityatriv roS irohtfMv, of ’HAe?o» IwqvayKafav, of S’ 
ihpirovro irpiis toos AaK«3«/uivfovt. 

For the agresment here alluded to, see a few lines forward. 
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end of the war all the dependencies which it possessed at the 
beginning, on condition of waiving its title to tribute and 
military service from them so long as the war lasted. After 
fruitless remonstrances with Sparta, the Eleians eagerly em¬ 
braced the opportunity now offered of revolting from her, and 
of joining the new league with Corinth and Argos. 1 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and 
Mantineia, had now acquired such strength and confidence, 
that the Argeians and Corinthians proceeded on a joint 
embassy to Tegea to obtain the junction of that city—seem¬ 
ingly the most powerful in Peloponnesus next to Sparta and 
Argos. What grounds they had for expecting success, we are 
not told. The mere fact of Mantineia having joined Argos, 
seemed likely to deter Tegea, as the rival Arcadian power, from 
doing the same: and so it proved,—for the Tegeans decidedly 
refused the proposal, not without strenuous protestations that 
they would stand by Sparta in everything. The Corinthians 

h Thucyd. V. 3 J. T7)V ^vvB'liK'nv srpofyepovres iv J etpvro, 4 txovres is rbv 
'Atti icbv wi\€ftov KaBlaravri rives, ravra tsx oyras i(e\Beiv, as able taov 

txovres iufslaravrat, &c. 

Of the agreement here alluded to among the members of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian confederacy, we hear only in this one passage. It was extremely 
important to such of the confederates as were imperial cities—that is, which 
had subordinate or subject-allies. 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder that the Corinthians did not appeal to 
this agreement in order to procure the restitution of Sollium and Anak- 
torium. But they misconceive, in my opinion, the scope of the agreement, 
which did not relate to captures made during the war by the common 
enemy. It would be useless for the confederacy to enter into a formal 
agreement that none of the members should lose anything through capture 
made by the enemy. This would be a question of superiority of force— 
for no agreement could bind the enemy. But the confederacy might 
very well make a covenant among themselves, as to the relations 
between their own imperial immediate members, and the mediate or 
subordinate dependencies of each. Each imperial state consented to 
forego the tribute or services of its dependency, so long as the latter was 
called upon to lend its aid in the general effort of the confederacy against 
the common enemy. But the confederacy at the same time gave its guarantee 
that the imperial state should re-enter upon these suspended rights, so soon 
as the war should be at an end. This guarantee was clearly violated by 
Sparta in the case of Elis and Lepreum. On the contrary, in the case of 
Mantineia (mentioned a few pages back, p. 72} the Mandneians had violated 
the maxim of the confederacy, and Sparta was justified in interfering at the 
request of their subjects to maintain the autonomy of the latter. For 
Thucydidds expressly states, that the Mantineians had subdued these 
Arcadian districts, during the very time while the war against Athens was 

f oing on —rots y&p MavnveStri pipes n rfjs ‘ApnaStas /earlorpairro biriptoov, 
n rov irpbs ’ABijvaCovs itoXipov ovros (v. 39). The Eleians were in pos¬ 
session of Lepreum, and in receipt of tribute from it, before that war 
beean. 
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were greatly disheartened by this repulse, which they had hy 
no means expected—having been so far misled by general 
expressions of discontent against Sparta as to believe that they 
could transfer nearly the whole body of confederates to Argos. 
But they now began to despair of all further extension of 
Argeian headship, and even to regard their own position 
insecure on the side of Athens; with whom they were not at 
peace, while by joining Argos they had forfeited their claim 
upon Sparta and all her confederacy, including Bneotia and 
Megara. In this embarrassment they betook themselves to 
the JJcEotians, whom they again entreated to join them in the 
Argeian alliance: a request already once refused, and not 
likely to be now granted—but intended to usher in a different 
request preferred at the same time. The Boeotians were 
entreated to accompany the Corinthians to Athens, and obtain 
for them from the Athenians an armistice terminable at ten 
days’ notice, such as that which they had contracted for them¬ 
selves. In case of refusal, they were further entreated to thi;ow 
up their own agreement, and to conclude no other without the 
concurrence of the Corinthians. So far the Boeotians complied, 
as to go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their 
application for an armistice—which the Athenians declined to 
grant, saying that the Corinthians were already included in the 
general peace, if they were allies of Sparta. On receiving this 
answer, the Corinthians entreated the Boeotians, putting it as a 
matter of obligation, to renounce their own armistice, and make 
common cause as to all future compact. But this request was 
steadily refused. The Boeotians maintained their ten days’ 
armistice; and the Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in 
their existing condition of peace de facto , though not guaranteed 
by any pledge of Athens. 1 

1 Thucyd. v. 32. KopiyBlots Si ivoicoxb So'iroi'Sof ?jv irpbs ’Aflsjwriour. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks—“ By &airm>Sas is meant a mere agree¬ 
ment in words, not ratified hy the solemnities of religion. And the Greeks, 
ns we have seen, considered the breach of thoir word very different from the 
breach of their oath." 

Not so much is here meant even as that which Dr. Arnold supposes. 
There was no agreement at all—either in words or by oath. There was a 
simple absence of hostilities, etc facto , not arising out of any recognised 
pledge. Such is the meaning of iso Ka%t\ ; i. 66; iii. 25, 26. 

The answer here made by the Athenians to the application of Corinth 
is not oasy to understand. They might, with much hotter reason, have 
declined to conclude the ten days’ armistice with the Bttolians —because 
these latter still remained allies of Sparta, though refusing to accede to the 
general peace j whereas the Corinthians, having joined. Argos, had less 
right to be 1 considered allies of Sparta. Nevertheless, we shall still find 
them attending the meetings at Sparta, and acting as allies of the latter. 
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Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians were not unmindful of the 
affront which they had sustained by the revolt of Mantineia 
and Elis. At the request of a party among the Parrhasii, the 
Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, they marched under king 
Pleistoanax into that territory, and compelled the Mantineians 
to evacuate the fort which they had erected within it; which 
the latter were unable to defend, though they received a body 
of Argeian troops to guard their city, and were thus enabled 
to march their whole force to the threatened spot. Besides 
liberating the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia, the Lacedce- 
monians also planted an additional body of Helots and 
Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence and means of obser¬ 
vation on the frontiers of Elis. 1 These were the Brasidean 
soldiers, whom Klearidas had now brought back from Thrace. 
The Helots among them had been manumitted as a reward, 
and allowed to reside where they chose. But as they had 
imbibed lessons of bravery under their distinguished com¬ 
mander, their presence would undoubtedly be dangerous 
among the serfs of Laconia: hence the disposition of the 
Lacedtemonians to plant them out. We may recollect that 
not very long before, they had caused 2000 of the most 
soldierly Helots to be secretly assassinated, without any ground 
of suspicion against these victims personally, but simply from fear 
of the whole body, and of course greater fear of the bravest. 8 

It was not only against danger from the returning Brasidean 
Helots that the Lacedemonians had to guard—but also against 
danger (real or supposed) from their own Spartan captives, 
liberated by Athens at the conclusion of the recent alliance. 
Though the surrender of Sphakteria had been untarnished by 
any real cowardice or military incompetence, nevertheless, 
under the inexorable customs and tone of opinion at Sparta, 
these men would be looked upon as more or less degraded; or 
at least, there would be enough to make them fancy that they 
were so looked upon, and thus become discontented Some of 
them were already in the exercise of various functions, when 
the Ephors, contracting suspicions of their designs, condemned 
them all to temporary disqualification for any official postj 
placing the whole of their property under trust-management, 
and interdicting them, like minors, from every act either of 
purchase or sale. 3 This species of disfranchisement lasted for a 

1 Tkucyd. v. 33, 34. The Neodamodes were Helots previously enfran¬ 
chised, or the sons of such. 3 Thucyd. iv. So. 

s Thucyd. v. 34. ’Ari/tout hrahfaav, 4ri phv Sh romirriv, Here fJire 
&PX*w> Hme irpta/dvous tj, 1 ) Tra\ouvras, Kuplaus elm 1. 
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■considerable time; but the sufferers were at length relieved 
from it—the danger being supposed to be over. The nature 
of the interdict confirms, what we know directly from Thucy- 
■didfis, that many of these captives were among the first and 
wealthiest families in the state; and the Ephors may have 
apprehended that they would employ their wealth in acquiring 
partisans and organising revolt among the Helots. We have 
no facts to enable us to appreciate the situation; but the 
ungenerous spirit of the regulation, as applied to brave warriors 
recently come home from a long imprisonment (justly pointed 
out by modern historians), would not weigh much with the 
Ephors under any symptoms of public danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer 
we hear nothing, except that the town of Skione at length 
surrendered to them after a long-continued blockade, and that 
they put to death the male population of military age—selling 
the women and children into slavery. The odium of having 
proposed this cruel resolution two years and a half before, 
belongs to Kleon; that of executing it, nearly a year after his 
death, to the leaders who succeeded him, and to his country¬ 
men generally. The reader will however now be sufficiently 
accustomed to the Greek laws of war, not to be surprised at 
such treatment against subjects revolted and reconquered. 
Ski6n& and its territory was made over to the Platman refugees. 
The native population of Delos, also, who had been removed 
from that sacred spot during the preceding year, under the 
impression that they were too impure for the discharge of the 
sacerdotal functions—were now restored to their island. The 
subsequent defeat at Amphipolis had created a belief in Athens 
that this removal had offended the gods—under which 
impression, confirmed by the Delphian oracle, the Athenians 
now showed their repentance by restoring the Delian exiles. 1 
They further lost the towns of Thyssus on the peninsula of 
Athos, and Mekyberna on the Sithonian Gulf, which were 
captured by the Chalkidians of Thrace. 2 

Meanwhile the political relations throughout the powerful 
Grecian states remained all provisional and undetermined. 
The alliance still subsisted between Sparta and Athens, yet 

For the usual treatment of Spartan soldiers who fled from battle, see 
Xenophon, Rep. Laced, c. 9} Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 30 ; Hcrodot. vii. 
231. 

1 Tbucyd. v. 32. 

a Thucyd, v, 35-39. I agree with Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold in pre¬ 
ferring the conjecture of Poppo— XaKietSfis —in this place. 
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with continual complaints on the part of the latter that the 
prior treaty remained unfulfilled. The members of the Spartan 
confederacy were discontented; some had seceded, and others 
seemed likely to do the same; while Argos, ambitious to sup¬ 
plant Sparta, was trying to put herself at the head of a new 
confederacy, though as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, 
however, the authorities of Sparta—King Pleistoanax as well as 
the Ephors of the year—had been sincerely desirous to main¬ 
tain the Athenian alliance, so far as it could be done without 
sacrifice, and without the real employment of force against 
recusants, of which they had merely talked in order to amuse 
the Athenians. Moreover, the prodigious advantage which 
they had gained by recovering the prisoners, doubtless making 
them very popular at home, would aLtach them the more firmly 
to their own measure. But at the close of the summer (seem¬ 
ingly about the end of September or beginning of October, 
b.c. 421) the year of these Ephors expired, and new Ephors 
were nominated for the ensuing year. Under the existing 
state of things this was an important revolution: for out of the 
five new Ephors, two (Kleobfllus and XenarSs) were decidedly 
hostile to peace with Athens, and the remaining three apparently 
indifferent. 1 And we may here remark, that this fluctuation 
and instability of public policy, which is often denounced as if 
it were the peculiar attribute of a democracy, occurs quite as 
much under the constitutional monarchy of Sparta—the least 
popular government in Greece, both in principle and detail. 

The new Ephors convened a special congress at Sparta for 
the settlement of the pending differences, at which, among the 
rest, Athenian, Boeotian, and Corinthian envoys were all pre¬ 
sent. But, after prolonged debates, no approach was made to 
agreement j so that the congress was on the point of breaking 
up, when XCleobfilus and Xenarfis, together with many of their 
partisans, 3 originated, in concert with the Boeotian and Corin¬ 
thian deputies, a series of private underhand manoeuvres for 
the dissolution of the Athenian alliance. This was to be 
effected by bringing about a separate alliance between Argos 
and Sparta, which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would 
grasp at it in preference (so these Ephors affirmed), even if it 
cost them the breach of their new tie with Athens. The 
Boeotians were urged, first to become allies of Argos them¬ 
selves, and then to bring Argos into alliance with Sparta. 

1 Thucyd, v. 36. 

a Thucyd. v. 37. ivettra\)ilva\ &iri ri tou K\m/Bofaov ttal Zevipovs Aral 1 
Strut tplXoi ijtray afri-oT s, &c. 
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But it was further essential that they should give up Panaktum 
to Sparta, so that it might be tendered to the Athenians in 
exchange for Pylus—for Sparta could not easily go to war 
with them while they remained masters of the latter . 1 

Such were the plans which ICleobhlus and XenarGs laid with 
the Corinthian and Boeotian deputies, and which the latter 
went home prepared to execute. Chance seemed to favour 
the purpose at once: for on their road home, they were 
accosted by two Argeians, senators in their own city, who 
expressed an earnest anxiety to bring about alliance between 
the Boeotians and Argos. The Boeotian deputies, warmly 
encouraging this idea, urged the Argeians to send envoys to 
Thebes as solicitors of the alliance,' and communicated to 
the Boeotarchs, on their arrival at home, both the plans laid 
by the Spartan Ephors and the wishes of these Argeians. 
The Boeotarchs also entered heartily into the entire scheme; 
receiving the Argeian envoys with marked favour, and 
promising, as soon as they should have obtained the 
requisite sanction, to send envoys of their own and ask for 
alliance with Argos. 

That sanction was to be obtained from “the Four Senates 
of the Boeotians ”—bodies, of the constitution of which nothing 
is known. But they were usually found so passive and acqui¬ 
escent, that the Boeotarchs, reckoning upon their assent as a 
matter of course, even without any full exposition of reasons, 
laid all their plans accordingly . 2 They proposed to these four 
Senates a resolution in general terms, empowering themselves 
in the name of the Boeotian federation to exchange oaths of 
alliance with any Grecian city which might be willing to con¬ 
tract on terms mutually beneficial. Their particular object 
was (as they stated) to form alliance with the Corinthians, 
Megarians, and Chalkidians of Thrace—for mutual defence, 
and for war as well as peace with others only by common con¬ 
sent. To this specific object they anticipated no resistance on 
the part of the Senates, inasmuch as their connexion with 
Corinth had always been intimate,' while the position of the 
four parties named was the same—all being recusants of the 
recent peace. But the resolution was advisedly couched in 
the most comprehensive terms, in order that it might authorise 
them to proceed further afterwards, and conclude alliance on 

1 Thucyd. v. 36. 

2 Thucyd, v. 38. oiS/ievai r^v BovX’fiy, k&v (d) ehratrtv, otic &\Xa fuifiieT- 
ffBtti & trtpttrt vpothayvdvTGs irapcuvovtnv, .... Tats TcrJapn jSovXats twv 
BoiturwVp atrep hirav rb Kvpos txovgi. 
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the part of the Bceotians and Megarians with Argos; that 
ulterior purpose being however for the present kept back, 
because alliance with Argos was a novelty which might sur¬ 
prise and alarm the Senates. The manoeuvre, skilfully con¬ 
trived for entrapping these bodies into an approval of measures 
which they never contemplated, illustrates the manner in which 
an oligarchical executive could elude the checks devised to 
control its proceedings, But the Bceotarchs, to their astonish¬ 
ment, found themselves defeated at the outset: for the Senates 
would not even hear of alliance with Corinth—so much did 
they fear to offend Sparta by any special connexion with a city 
which had revolted from her. Nor did the Bceotarchs think 
it safe to divulge their communications with Kleobhlus and 
Xenarfis, or to acquaint the Senates that the whole plan origin¬ 
ated with a powerful party in Sparta herself. Accordingly, 
under this formal refusal on the part of the Senates, no further 
proceedings could be taken. The Corinthian and Chalkidian 
envoys left Thebes, while the promise of sending Boeotian 
envoys to Argos remained unexecuted . 1 

But the anti-Athenian Ephors at Sparta, though baffled in 
their schemes for arriving at the Argeian alliance through the 
agency of the Bceotians, did not the less persist in their views 
upon Panaktum. That place—a frontier fortress in the 
mountainous range between Attica and Breotia, apparently on 
the Boeotian side of Phyle, and on or near the direct road from 
Athens to Thebes which led through Phyle 8 —had been an 
Athenian possession, until six months before the peace, when 
it had been treacherously betrayed to the Boeotians.® A 
special provision of the treaty between Athens and Sparta 
prescribed that it should be restored to Athens; and Lacedae¬ 
monian envoys were now sent on an express mission to Bceotia, 
to request from the Bceotians the delivery of Panalctum as well 
as of their Athenian captives, in order that by tendering these 
to Athens, she might be induced to surrender Pylus. The 
Boeotians refused compliance with this request, except on 
condition that Sparta should enter into special alliance with 
them as she had done with the Athenians. Now the Spartans 
stood pledged by their covenant with the latter (either by its 
terms or by its recognised import) not to enter into any new 
alliance without their consent. But they were eagerly bent 
upon getting possession of Panaktum—while the prospect of 

1 Thucyd, v. 38. 

8 See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. 11. eh. xviL 
p. 370. 8 Thucyd. v. 3 . 
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breach with Athens, far from being a deterring motive, was 
exactly that which Kleobfilus and Xenares desired. Under 
these feelings, the Lacedemonians consented to and swore the 
special alliance with Boeotia. But the Boeotians, instead of 
handing over Panaktum for surrender as they had promised, 
immediately razed the fortress to the ground ; under pretence 
of some ancient oaths which had been exchanged between 
their ancestors and the Athenians, to the effect that the dis¬ 
trict round it should always remain without resident inhab¬ 
itants,—as a neutral strip of borderland, and under common 
pasture. 

. These negotiations, after having been in progress throughout 
the winter, ended in the accomplishment of the alliance and 
the destruction of Panaktum at the beginning of spring or 
about the middle of March. And while the Lacedaemonian 
Ephors thus seemed to be carrying their point on the side of 
Boeotia, they were agreeably surprised by an unexpected 
encouragement to their views from another quarter. An 
embassy arrived at Sparta from Argos, to solicit renewal of the 
peace just expiring. The Argeians found that they made no 
progress in the enlargement of their newly-formed confederacy, 
while their recent disappointment with the Boeotians made 
them despair of realising their ambitious projects of Pelopon¬ 
nesian headship. But when they learnt that the Lacedm- 
monians had concluded a separate alliance with the Boeotians, 
and that Panaktum had been razed, their disappointment was 
converted into positive alarm for the future. Naturally infer¬ 
ring that this new alliance would not have been concluded 
except in concert with Athens, they interpreted the whole pro¬ 
ceeding as indicating that Sparta had prevailed upon the 
Boeotians to accept the peace with Athens—the destruction of 
Panaktum being conceived as a compromise to obviate dis¬ 
putes respecting possession. Under such a persuasion—noway 
unreasonable in itself, when the two contracting governments, 
both oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral 
evidence to explain their real intent—the Argeians saw them¬ 
selves excluded from alliance not merely with Boeotia, Sparta, 
and Tegea, but also with Athens ; which latter city they had 
hitherto regarded as a sure resort in case of hostility with 
Sparta. Without a moment’s delay, they despatched Eustro- 
phus and zEson—two Argeians much esteemed at Sparta, and 
perhaps proxeni of that city—to press for a renewal of their 
expiring truce with the Spartans, and to obtain the best terms 
■ they could. 
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To the Lacedemonian Ephors this application was eminently 
acceptable—the very event which they had been manoeuvring 
underhand to bring about. Negotiations were opened, in which 
the Argeian envoys at first proposed that the disputed posses¬ 
sion of Thyrea should be referred to arbitration. But they 
found their demand met by a peremptory negative—the Lace- 
dtemonians refusing to enter upon such a discussion, and 
insisting upon simple renewal of the peace now at an end. At 
last the Argeian envoys, eagerly bent upon keeping the question 
respecting Thyrea open, in some way or other—prevailed upon 
the Lacedaemonians to assent to the following singular agree¬ 
ment. Peace was concluded between Athens and Sparta for 
fifty yearsj but if at any moment within that interval, excluding 
either periods of epidemic or periods of war, it should suit the 
views of either party to provoke a combat by chosen champions 
of equal number for the purpose of determining the right to 
Thyrea—there was to be full liberty of doing so; the combat 
to take place within the territory of Thyrea itself, and the 
victors to be interdicted from pursuing the vanquished beyond 
the undisputed border of either territory. It Will be recollected, 
that, about 120 years before this date, there had been a combat 
of this sort by 300 champions on each side, in which, after 
desperate valour on both sides, the victory as well as the dis¬ 
puted right still remained undetermined. The proposition 
made by the Argeians was a revival of this old practice of 
judicial combat: nevertheless, such was the alteration which 
the Greek mind had undergone during the interval, that it 
now appeared a perfect absurdity—even in the eyes of the 
Lacedtemonians, the most old-fashioned people in Greece. 1 
Yet since they hazarded nothing, practically, by so vague a 
concession, and were supremely anxious to make their relations 
smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a breach with Athens 
—they at last agreed to the condition, drew up the treaty, and 
placed it in the hands of the envoys to carry back to Argos. 
Formal acceptance and ratification, by the Argeian public 
assembly, was necessary to give it validity: should this be 
granted, the envoys were invited to return to Sparta at the 

1 Thucyd. v. 41. Tots 81 hweetai/iovloi! rb p.b> irpSnov ISSxei puspia sbai 
•ravra- threw* (iweOifioup 7 ip rb "Apyos irdpre)? iplKtav tytlp) f 
oTs iitlovp, k« 1 Jui ’eypityavro. 

By the forms of treaty which remain, we are led to infer that the treaty 
was not subscribed by any signatures, but drawn up by the secretary or 
authorised officer, and ultimately engraved on a column. The names of 
those who take the oath are recorded, but seemingly no official signature. 
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festival of the Hyakinthia, and there go through the solemnity 
of the oaths. 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and interests, the 
Spartan Ephors seemed now to have carried all their points— 
friendship with Argos, breach with Athens, and yet the means 
(through the possession of Panaktum) of procuring from Athens 
the cession of Pylus. But they were not yet on firm ground. 
For when their deputies, Andromedes and two colleagues, 
arrived in Boeotia for the purpose of going on to Athens and 
prosecuting the negotiation about Panaktum (at the time when 
Eustrophus and AEson were carrying on their negotiation at 
Sparta), they discovered for the first time that the Boeotians, 
instead of performing their promise to hand over Panaktum, 
had razed it to the ground. This was a serious blow to their 
chance of success at Athens: nevertheless Andromedes pro¬ 
ceeded thither, taking with him all the Athenian captives in 
Boeotia. These he restored at Athens, at the same time 
announcing the demolition of Panaktum as a fact: Panaktum 
as well as the prisoners were thus restored (he pretended)—for 
the Athenians would not now find a single enemy in the place: 
and he claimed the cession of Pylus in exchange. 1 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian com¬ 
pliance had been reached. It was probably on this occasion 
that the separate alliance concluded between Sparta and the 
Boeotians first became discovered at Athens; since not only 
were the proceedings of these oligarchical governments habit¬ 
ually secret, but there was a peculiar motive for keeping such 
alliance concealed until the discussion about Panaktum and 
Pylus had been brought to a close. Both the alliance, and the 
demolition of Panaktum, excited among the Athenians the 
strongest marks of disgust and anger; aggravated probably 
rather than softened by the quibble of AndromedSs—that 
demolition of the fort, being tantamount to restitution and 
precluding any further tenancy by the enemy, was a substantial 
satisfaction of the treaty; and aggravated still further by the 
recollection of all the other unperformed items in the treaty. 
A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent notes and 
protocols (to employ a modern phrase): nevertheless not one 
of the conditions favourable to Athens had yet been executed 
(except the restitution of her captives, seemingly not many in 
number)—while she on her side had made to Sparta the cap¬ 
ital cession on "which almost everything hinged. A long train 


1 Thacyd. v. 42. 
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of accumulated indignation, brought to a head by this mission 
of Andromedes, discharged itself in the harshest dismissal and 
rebuke of himself and his colleagues. 1 

Even Nikias, Laches, and the other leading Athenians, to 
whose improvident facility and misjudgement the embarrass¬ 
ment of the moment was owing, were probably not much 
behind the general public in exclamation against Spartan 
perfidy—if it were only to divert attention from their own 
mistake. But there was one of them—Alkibiades son of 
Kleinias—who took this opportunity of putting himself at 
the head of the vehement anti-Laconian sentiment which 
now agitated the Elcklesia, and giving to it a substantive 
aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of this 
remarkable man as taking a prominent part in public life. He 
was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years old, which in 
Greece was considered an early age for a man to exercise 
important command. But such was the splendour, wealth, and 
antiquity of his family, of -ilEakid lineage through the heroes 
Eurysakes and Ajax,—and such the effect of that lineage upon 
the democratical public of Athens 3 —that he stepped speedily 
and easily into a conspicuous station. Belonging also through 
his mother Deinomachg to the gens of the Alkmseonidse, he was 
related to Perikles, who became his guardian when he was left 
.an orphan at about five years old, along with his younger 
brother Kleinias. It was at that time that their father Kleinias 
was slain at the battle of Koroneia, having already served with 
honour in a trireme of his own at the sea-fight of Artemisium 
against the Persians. A Spartan nurse named Amykla was 
provided for the young Alkibiades, and a slave named Zopyrus 
chosen by his distinguished guardian to watch over him. But 
even his boyhood was utterly ungovernable, and Athens was full 
of his freaks and enormities, to the unavailing regret of Periklfis 
and his brother Ariphron. 3 His violent passions, love of enjoy- 

1 Thucyd. v. 4?. 

3 Thucyd. v. 43, ’AkinBuUhl* .... /Av fri rire vios, As 

iv I Uxjj iStiVwn 54 vavyivav n/x^utvos. 

The expression of Plutarch, however, tn pteipiKtov, seems an exaggeration 
(Alkibjad. c. xo), 

Kritias and CharildSs, in reply to the question of Sokratds, whom they 
.had forbidden to converse with or teach young men-i-defined a young man 
to be one under thirty years of age—the senatorial age at Athens 
(Xenophon, Mem or. i a, 35). 

3 Plato, Protagoras, c. to, p. 320; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 44 
Isokrates, Do Bigis, Orat. xvi, p. 353, seot. 33, 34; Cornel. Nepas, 
AlWhfnd. o. I. 
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ment, ambition of pre-eminence, and insolence towards others, 1 
were manifested at an early age, and never deserted him through¬ 
out his life. His finished beauty of person both as boy, youth, 
and mature man, caused him to be much run after by women 2 — 
and even by women of generally reserved habits. Moreover, even 
before the age when such temptations were usually presented, 
the beauty of his earlier youth, while going through the ordinary 
gymnastic training, procured for him assiduous caresses, com¬ 
pliments, and solicitations of every sort, from the leading 
Athenians who frequented the public palaestrae. These men 
not only endured his petulance, but were even flattered when 
he would condescend to bestow it upon them. Amidst such 
universal admiration and indulgence—amidst corrupting in¬ 
fluences exercised from so many quarters and from so early 
an age, combined with great wealth and the highest position 
—it was not likely that either self-restraint or regard for 
the welfare of others would ever acquire development in the 
mind of Alkibiades. The anecdotes which fill his biography 
reveal the utter absence of both these constituent elements of 
morality; and though, in regard to the particular stories, 
allowance must doubtless be made for scandal and exaggera¬ 
tion, yet the general type of character stands plainly marked 
and sufficiently established in all. 

A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure in all 
its forms, is what we might naturally expect from a young man 
so circumstanced; and it appears that with him these tastes 
were indulged with an offensive publicity which destroyed the 
comfort of his wife Hipparetfi, daughter of Hipponikus who 
was slain at the battle of Deliura. She had brought him a 
large dowry of ten talents: when she sought a divorce, as the 
law of Athens permitted, Alkibiades violently interposed to 
prevent her from obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought 
her back by force to his house even from the presence of the 


5 IJfaoyDa S« vphs rovrof (SaiKpcfnj) piyov &v$p(&Tuv, 6 olit &v ns 
atoiro Iv l,uol ivtipat, to alo'xdveirfleet bprtpoyy. 

This is a part of the language which Plato puts into the mouth of 
Alkibiades, in the Sytnposion, c. 32, p. 2x6 ; see also Plato, Alkibiad. i. 
c* 1, 2, 3. 

Compare his oilier contemporary, Xenophon, Mcmor. i. 2, 16-25. 

hitttt Si iroKXSSv tvraP iced peyaKaiv 'leaBav iy a(rr$ rb tpikiyaucov i<rx u pd- 
rarov Jjv feet! rb ’ptAippuroy, &s 8 fjAfo itrri rats itaiSticoTs vpofty^/uun 
(Plutarch, Alkib. c, 2}. 

* I translate, with some diminution of the force of the words, the 
expression of a contemporary author, Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 24. 
‘AXjeejSitlStjr 8* o! diet nby itdAAos inrb atoh\wv kb\ trefivuv yvyeueuy 
Stipdfatyos, &a. 
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magistrate. It is this violence of selfish passion, and reckless 
disregard of social obligation towards every one, which forms 
the peculiar characteristic of Aikibiades. He strikes the 
schoolmaster whose house he happens to find unprovided with 
a copy of Homer—he strikes Taureas, 1 a rival choregus, in the 
public theatre, while the representation is going on—he strikes 
Hipponikus (who afterwards became his father-in-law), out of 
a wager of mere wantonness, afterwards appeasing him by 
an ample apology—he protects the Thasian poet Hegemon, 
against whom an indictment had been formally lodged before 
the archon, by effacing it with his own hand from the list put 
up in the public edifice, called Metrfion; defying both magis¬ 
trate and accuser to press the cause on for trial. 2 Nor does it 
appear that any injured person ever dared to bring Aikibiades 
to trial before the dikasteTy, though we read with amazement 
the tissue of lawlessness 3 which marked his private life—a com¬ 
bination of insolence and ostentation with occasional mean 
deceit when it suited his purpose. But amidst the perfect 
legal, judicial, and constitutional equality, which reigned 
among the citizens of Athens, there still remained great social 
inequalities between one man and another, handed down from 
the times preceding the democracy: inequalities which the 
democratical institutions limited in their practical mischiefs, 
but never either effaced or discredited—and which were recog¬ 
nised as modifying elements in the current, unconscious vein 
of sentiment and criticism, by those whom they injured as well 

1 Demoslhen. cont. Mcidiam, c. 49; Thucyd. vi. 16; Antipbo apud 

Athentcum, xii. p. 525. 

3 Athenams, ix. p. 407. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 15. I translate the expression of Thucydides, which is of 
great force and significance— ipoftr/Bevres ykp abroB ol iroWol rb peyeBos ripr 
p-e KUT&Tb 8 «utoS irupa vapavoptas Is rbv SfoiTCW, &C. The same word 
is repealed by the historian, vi. 28, ri\v tXKnv abrcv is rb imnibsipwra, ob 
bruxoriK^v rrapavopjay. 

The same phrase is also found in the short extract from the AaiSopta of 
Antipho (Athemeus, xii. p. 525), 

The description of Aikibiades, given in that Discourse called the ‘Eparwhs 
A Syos, erroneously ascribed to Demosthenes (c. 12, p. 1414), is more dis¬ 
criminating than we commonly find in rhetorical compositions. ToBro 8’ 
'A\KiHiibf]V eipitrets tbiati pbv irpbs iperi/y iroAAif! y tipov Staxtlptyoy, kbX rb 
phv bnepnb>d.yus, ra 5s rasreiyws, rb 8’ birtpiitpws, (pja vpopprjpivov 4x8 88 
rrjs Swiepwrous bp^tas voXAb piy lirayopBaBtvra roB /Bfov, t 4 58 ^«r4 r# 
peyiBet rav &AAtt>v (pytov imKpv^dptvav, 

Of the three epithets, whereby the author describes the bad tendencies of 
Alkibiad8s, full Illustrations will be seen in his proceedings, hereafter to be 
described. The improving influence here ascribed to Sokrat8s is unfor¬ 
tunately far less borne ont. 
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as by those whom they favoured. In the speech which Thucy¬ 
dides 1 ascribes to Alkibiades before the Athenian public 
assembly, we find the insolence of wealth and high social 
position not only admitted as a fact, but vindicated as a just 
morality; and the history of his life, as well as many other 
facts in Athenian society, show that if not approved, it was at 
least tolerated in practice to a serious extent, in spite of the 
restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behaviour, 
Alkibiades stood distinguished for personal bravery. He 
served as a hoplite in the army under Phormion at the siege of 
Potidrea in 432 n.c. Though then hardly twenty years of age, 
he was among the most forward soldiers in the battle, received 
a severe wound, and was in great danger; owing his life only 
to the exertions of Sokrates, who served in the ranks along 
with him. Eight years afterwards, Alkibiades also served with 
credit in the cavalry at the battle of Deliuin, and had the 
opportunity of requiting his obligation to Sokrates by protecting 
him against the Boeotian pursuers. As a rich young man, also, 
choregy and trierarchy became incumbent upon him: expensive 
duties, which (as we might expect) he discharged not merely 
with sufficiency, but with ostentation. In fact expenditure of 
this sort, though compulsory up to a certain point upon all 

1 Hutfirch, Alldbiad. c. 4; Cornel. Ncpos, Allcibiad. c. 2; Plato, 
Trotagoms, c. 1. 

I do not know how far the memorable narrative ascribed to Alkibiadflsin 
the Symposium of Plato (c. 33, 34, pp. 216, 217) can be regarded as matter 
of actual fact and history, so far as Sokvat.Cs is concerned ; but it is abun¬ 
dant proof in regard to tire general relations of Alkibiades with others: 
compare Xenophon, Mcninmb, i. 2, 29, 30; iv. 1-2. 

Several of the dialogues of Plato present to us striking pictures of the 
palceslra, with the hoys, the young men, the gymnastic teachers, engaged in 
their exercises or resting from them—and the philosophers and spectators 
who come there for amusement and conversation. See particularly the 
opening chapters of die Lysis and the Charnhdes—also the Rivales, where 
the scene is luid in the house of a ypn/i/narr i<rrj)s V schoolmaster. In the 
Lysis, Sokrates professes to set his own conversation with these interesting 
youths as an antidote to the corrupting flatteries of most of those who 
sought to gain their goodwill. OB rw XPV1 3 'ImriBaXtt, rail vaiiiKots 8i«- 
\tyeaBai, rairetrodvra /cal trufTeWovra, /nil, Sxritep ai, xetwcuvTa /cal 
SiaBpivroma (Lysis, C. 7 , p. 210). 

See, in illustration of what is here said about AlkibiadCs as a youth, 
Euripid. Supplic. 906 (about Porthenopreus), and the beautiful lines in the 
Atys of Catullus, 60-69. 

There cannot be a doubt that the diameters of all the Greek youth of 
any pretensions were considerably affected by this society and conversation 
of their boyish years i though the subject is one upon which the full 
evidence cannot well be produced and discussed. 
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rich men, was so fully repaid, to all those who had the least 
ambition, in the shape of popularity and influence, that most 
of them spontaneously went beyond the requisite minimum for 
the purpose of showing themselves off. The first appearance 
of Alkibiades in public life is said to have been as a donor, for 
some special purpose, in the Ekklesia, when various citizens 
were handing in their contributions: and the loud applause 
which his subscription provoked was at that time so novel and 
exciting to him, that he suffered a tame quail which he carried 
in his bosom to escape. This incident excited mirth and 
sympathy among the citizens present: tire bird was caught and 
restored to him by Antiochus, who from that time forward 
acquired his favour, and in after days became his pilot and 
confidential lieutenant. 1 

To a young man like Alkibiades, thirsting for power and 
pre-eminence, a certain measure of rhetorical facility and 
persuasive power was indispensable. With a view to this 
acquisition, he frequented the society of various sophistical 
and rhetorical teachers 2 —Prodikus, Protagoras, and others j 
but most of all, that of SokratSs. His intimacy with SokratGs 
has become celebrated on many grounds, and is commemor¬ 
ated both by Plato and Xenophon, though unfortunately with 
less instruction than we could desire. We may readily believe 
Xenophon, when he tells us that Alkibiades (like the oligarchi¬ 
cal Kritias, of whom we shall have much to say hereafter) was 
attracted to SokratSs by his unrivalled skill of dialectical con¬ 
versation—-his suggestive influence over the minds of his 
hearers, in eliciting new thoughts and combinations'—'his 
mastery of apposite and homely illustrations—his power of 
seeing far beforehand the end of a long cross-examination—his 
ironical affectation of ignorance, whereby the humiliation of 
opponents was rendered only the more complete, when they 
were convicted of inconsistency and contradiction out of their 
own answers. The exhibitions of such ingenuity were in 
themselves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was oae of peculiar 
value to those who proposed to take the lead in public debate ; 
with which view both these ambitious young men tried to 
catch the knack from Sokratfis, 3 and to copy his formidable 

1 Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 10. 

a See the description in the Protagoras of Plato, c. S, p. 3x7. 

8 See Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 12-24, 39-47. 

Itpirfor pkv xal ‘AXiet&idtys, oiie ipiaKovros aiiroh 2c vxpirovs, iip^ticrdritv, 
tv xpivov bfiOvtlrtv air$, eiStis if tyxvs 6>ppt)KiTi -xpoearivai rijs 
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string of interrogations. Both of them doubtless involuntarily 
respected the poor, self-sufficing, honest, temperate, and brave 
citizen, in whom this eminent talent resided; especially 
Alkibiades, who not only owed his life to the generous valour 
of Sokrates at l’otidtea, but had also learnt in that service to 
admire the iron physical frame of the philosopher in his 
armour, enduring hunger, cold, and hardship. 1 But we are 
not to suppose that either of them came to Sokrates with the 
purpose of hearing and obeying his precepts on matters of 
duty, or receiving from him a new plan of life. They came 
partly to gratify an intellectual appetite, partly to acquire a 
stock of words and ideas, with facility of argumentative 
handling, suitable for their after-purpose as public speakers. 
Subjects moral, political, and intellectual, served as the theme 
sometimes of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in the society 
of all these sophists—Prodikus and Protagoras, not less than 
Sokrates; for in the Athenian sense of the word, Sokrates was 
a sophist as well as the others: and to the rich youths of 
Athens, like Alkibiades and ICritias, such society was highly 
useful. 2 It imparted a nobler aim to their ambition, including 

erdkews. "Ert yip Saxpdrei fyiyivres ovk Hkkois Titrl pakkov iirexeipouy $iak4- 
yeaBai 1) rots pdkitrra wpdrrovm ri irokmicd .... 'Evelrolywraxiffraruy 
irokirevoftivtiv inrekafiov tcpelrraves elpal, Saitpdrei /ley a Ofc frt vpoirjfeoVP, 
ohBe yap abrotr &kkais ijpetneev tire irpocr4kdoiey, flirty Siv 7ip6.pra.vnv ekey- 
Xipevoi UxOovto- ra ot rfjr nikeais Berparrov, Syirep eyeicey leal Tlatcpdret 
irpa<rrjkBov. Compare Plato, Apolog. Sokrat, c. 10, p. 23; c. 2*, p. 33. 

Xenophon represents Alkibiades and Kritias as frequenting the society of 
Sokrates, for the same reason and with the same objects as Plato affirms 
that young men generally went to the Sophists ; see Plato, Sophist, c. 20, 
p. 232 D. 

“Nam et Socrati (observes Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii. 16) objiciunt comici, 
docere eum, quomodo pejorem causam meliorem reddnt; et contra Tisiam 
et Gorgiiun similar dicit polliceri Plato,” 

The representation given by Plato of the great influence acquired by 
Sokraltis over Alkibiades, and of die deference and submission of the latter, 
is plainly not to be taken as historical, even if we had not the more simple 
and trustworthy picture of Xenophon. Isokratfcs goes so far as to say that 
Sokrates was never known by any one as teacher of Alkibiades; which is 
an exaggeration in the other direction (Isokrates, Busiris, Or. xi. sect. 6, 

р. 222). 

1 Plato, Symposion, c. 35—36, p, 220, &c.' 

8 See the representation given in the Protagoras of Plato, of the temper 
in which the young and wealthy Hippokratgs goes to seek instruction from 
Protagoras—and of the objects which Protagoras proposes to himself in 
imparting the instruction (Plato, Protagoras, c. 2, p. 310 D; c. 8, p. 316 C; 

с. 9, p. 3x8, See.: compare also Plato, Meno, p. 91, and Gorgias, e. 4, 
p. 449 E—-asserting the connexion; in the mind of Gorgias, between 
teaching to speak and teaching to think —klyeiv xal ippoveiv, &c.). 

It would not be reasonable to repeat, as true and just, all the polemical 
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mental accomplishments as well as political success: it 
enlarged the range of their understandings, and opened to 
them as ample a vein of literature and criticism as the age 
afforded: it accustomed them to canvass human conduct, with 
the causes and obstructions of human well-being, both public 
and private:—it even suggested to them indirectly lessons of 
duty and prudence from which their social position tended to 
estrange them, and which they would hardly have submitted 
to hear except from the lips of one whom they intellectually 
admired. In learning to talk, they were forced to learn more or 
less to think, and familiarised with the difference between truth 
and error: nor would an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their 
feelings in the great topics of morals and politics. Their 
thirst for mental stimulus and rhetorical accomplishments had 
thus, as far as it went, a moralising effect, though this was 
rarely their purpose in the pursuit. 1 

charges against those who are called the Sophists, even as we find them in 
Plato—without scrutiny and consideration. But modern writers on Grecian 
affairs run down the Sophists even more than Plato did, and lake no notice 
of the admissions in their favour which he, though their opponent, is 
perpetually malting. 

This is a very extensive subject, to which I hope to revert. 

1 I dissent entirely from the judgement of Dr. Thirlwall, who repeats 
what is the usual representation of Sokmt 5 s and the Sophists, depicting 
AlkibiadCs as “ensnared by the Sophists,” while Sokralfis is described as a 
good genius preserving him from their corruptions (I-Iist. of Greece, vol. iii. 
ch. xxiv. pp. 313, 313, 314). I Blink him also mistaken when he distin¬ 
guishes so pointedly Sokratfis from the Sophists—when he describes the 
Sophists as “pretenders to wisdom,”—ns "a new school,”—as “teaching 
that there was no real difference between truth and falsehood, right anti 
wrong,” &c. 

Alfthc plausibility that there is in this representation arises from a confusion 
between the original sense, and the modern sense, of the word Sophist; the 
latter seemingly first bestowed upon the word by Plato and Aristotle. In the 
common ancient acceptation of the word at Athens, it meant not a school of 
persons professing common doctrines—but a class of men bearing the same 
name, because they derived their celebrilv from analogous objects of study and 
common intellectual occupation. The Sophists were men of similar calling 
and pursuits, partly speculative, partly professional s but they differed 
widely from each other, both in method and doctrine. (See for example 
Isokrates cont. Sophistns, Orat. xiii, j Plato, Meno. p. 87 B.) Whoever 
made himself eminent in speculative pursuits, and communicated his 
opinions by public lecture, discussion, or conversation—was called a Sophist, 
whatever might be the conclusions which he sought to expound or defend. 
The difference between taking money, and expounding gratuitously, on 
which Sokrates himself was so fond of dwelling (Xenophon, Memor. i. 6, 
13), has plainly no essential hearing on the case, when .riSschinls the 
orator reminds the Diknsts, “ Recollect that you Athenians put to death 
the Sophist Sokrath t because he was shown to have been the teacher of 
Kritias ” (rilschm. cont. Timarch, c, 34, p. 74), he uses the word in its 
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Alkibtades, full of impulse and ambition of every kind, 
enjoyed the conversation of all the eminent talkers and lecturers 
to be found in Athens, that of Sokrates most of all and most 
frequently. The philosopher became greatly attached to him, 
and doubtless lost no opportunity of inculcating on him salutary 
lessons, as far as could be done without disgusting the pride 

natural and true Athenian sense. He had no point to make against 
Sokrates, who had then been dead more than forty years—but he describes 
him by his profession or occupation, just as he would have said, Hipfakratis 
the physician, Pheidias the sculptor, &c. Dionysius of Halikarn. calls 
both Plato and Isokrates sophists (Ars Rhetor. De Compos. Vcrborum, 
p. 20S R.), The Nubes of Aristophanes, and the defences put forth by 
i’lato and Xenophon, show that Sokratfis was not only called by the name 
Sophist, but regarded just in the same light as that in which Dr. Thirlwull 
presents to us what he calls “ lie new School of the Sophists ”—as “ a cor- 
tuptor of youth, indifferent to truth or falsehood, right or wrong,” & c. See 
a striking passage in the Politicos of Plato, c. 38, p. 299 B. Whoever 
thinks (as I think) that these accusations were falsely advanced against 
Sokrates, will be careful how he advances them against the general 
profession to which Sokmles belonged. 

That there were unprincipled and immoral men among the class of 
Sophists, (as there are and always have been among schoolmasters, pro¬ 
fessors, lawyers, &c., andall bodies of men,) I do not doubt; in what pro¬ 
portion, we cannot determine. But the extreme hardship of passing a 
sweeping condemnation on the great body of intellectual teachers at Athens, 
and canonising exclusively Sokrates ana his followers—will be felt when 
we recollect, that the well-known Apologue, called the Choice of Hercules , 
was the work of the Sophist Prodikus, and his iavourite theme of lecture 
(Xenophon, Manor, ii. I, 21-34). To this day, that Apologue remains 
without a superior, for the impressive simplicity with which it presents one 
of the most important points of view of moral obligation: and it has been 
embodied in a greater number of books of elementary morality than anything 
of Sokralfs, Plato, or Xenophon. To treat the author of that Apologue, 
and the class to which he belonged, as teaching “that there was no real 
difference between right and wrong, truth and falsehood,” &c., is a criticism 
not in harmony with the just and liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall’s history. 

I will add that Plato himself, in a very important passage of the Republic 
(vi. c. 6 , 7, p. 492-493), refutes the imputation against the Sophists of 
being specially the corruptors of youth. He represents them as inculcating 
upon their youthful pupils that morality which was received as true and just 
in their age and society—nothing better, nothing worse. The grand cor- 
ruptor (be says) is society itself: the Sophists merely repeat the voice and 
judgement of society. Without inquiring at present how far Plato or 
Sokratfs were right in condemning the received morality of their country¬ 
men, I must folly accept his assertion that the great body of the contem¬ 
porary professional teachers taught what was considered good moralily 
among the Athenian public: there wore doubtless some who taught a 
better moralily, others who taught a worse. And this may he said with equal 
truth of the great body of professional teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenophon enumerates various causes to which he ascribes the corruption 
of the character of Alkibiadfis—wealth, rank, personal beauty, flatterers, ttc.f 
but he does not name the Sophists among them (Memorab. i, 2, 24, 25). 
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of a haughty and spoilt youth who was looking forward to the 
celebrity of public life. But unhappily his lessons never pro¬ 
duced any serious effect, and ultimately became even distasteful 
to the pupil. The whole life of Alldbiades attests how faintly 
the sentiment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing 
in his mind—how much the ends which he pursued were 
dictated by overbearing vanity and love of aggrandisement. 
In the later part of life, Sokrates was marked out to public 
hatred by his enemies, as having been the teacher of Alkibiades 
and Kritias. And if we could be so unjust as to judge of the 
morality of the teacher by that of these two pupils, we should 
certainly rank him among the worst of the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest at which 
it was permitted to look forward to an ascendent position in 
public life, AlkibiadSs came forward with a reputation stained 
by private enormities, and with a number of enemies created 
by his insolent demeanour. But this did not hinder him from 
stepping into that position to which his rank, connexions, and 
club-partisans, afforded him introduction ; nor was he slow in 
displaying his extraordinary energy, decision, and capacity of 
command. From the beginning to the end of his eventful 
political life, he showed a combination of boldness in design, 
resource in contrivance, and vigour in execution—not surpassed 
by any one of his contemporary Greeks: and what distinguished 
him from all, was his extraordinary flexibility of character, 1 2 and 
consummate power of adapting himself to new habits, new 
necessities, and new persons, whenever circumstances required. 
Like Themistokles—whom he resembled as well in ability and 
vigour as in want of public principle and in recklessness about 
means—AlkibiadSs was essentially a man of action. Eloquence 
was in him a secondary quality subordinate to action; and 
though he possessed enough of it for his purposes, his speeches 
were distinguished only for pertinence of matter, often im¬ 
perfectly expressed, at least according to the high standard of 
Athens.' 1 But his career affords a memorable example of 

1 Cornel. Nepos, Alcibiad. c. i; Salyrus apud Athenceum, xil. p. 534; 
Plutarch, AlUibiad. c. 23. 

OS yltp rotoiruv Set, roiavros tl/i’ 4 yti, says Odysseus in the PhiloktetSs 
of Sophoklcs. 

2 I follow the criticism which Plutarch cites from Theophrastus, seem¬ 
ingly discriminating and measured: much more trustworthy than the vague 
eulogy of Nepos, or even of Demosthenes (of course not from his own know¬ 
ledge), upon the eloquence of Alkibiades (Plutarch, Alkib. c. 10); Plutarch, 
Keipubl. Gerentl. Praecept. c. 8, p. S04. 

Antislhenfis—companion and pupil of Sokratfis, and orivinalor of what is 
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splendid qualities both for action and command, ruined and 
turned into instruments of mischief by the utter want of 
morality, public and private. A strong tide of individual 
hatred was thus roused against him, as well from meddling 
citizens whom he had insulted, as from rich men whom his 
ruinous ostentation outshone. For his exorbitant voluntary 
expenditure in the public festivals, transcending the largest 
measure of private fortune, satisfied discerning men that he 
would reimburse himself by plundering the public, and even, 
if opportunity offered, by overthrowing 1 the constitution to 
make himself master of the persons and properties of his fellow- 
citizens. He never inspired confidence or esteem to any one; 
and sooner or later, among a public like that of Athens, so 
much accumulated odium and suspicion was sure to bring a 
public man to ruin, in spite of the strongest admiration for 
his capacity. He was always the object of very conflicting 
sentiments: “the Athenians desired him, hated him, but still 
wished to have him,”—was said in the latter years of his life 
by a contemporary poet—while we find also another pithy 
precept delivered in regard to him—“You ought not to keep a 
lion’s whelp in your city at all j but if you choose to keep him, 
you must submit yourself to his behaviour." 2 Athens had to 

called the Cynic philosophy—contemporary and personally acquainted with 
Alkibiades—was full of admiration for his extreme personal beauty, and 
pronounced him to be strong, manly, and audacious—but unschooled— 
airalSevroy, His scandals about the lawless life of Alkibiadds, however, 
exceed what we can reasonably admit, even from a contemporary (Anti- 
sthenes up. Alhenseutn, v. p. 220, xii. p. 534). AntisLhenfis hod composed 
u dialogue, called Alkibkdes (Diog. Lagrt. vi. 15). 

See the collection of the Fragmenta Antisthenis (by A. G. Winckclmann, 
Zurich, 1842, p. 17-19). 

The comic writers of the day—Eupolis, Aristophanes, Pherekratfe, and 
others—seem to have been abundant in their jests and libels against the 
excesses of AUdbiadds, real or supposed. There was a tale, untrue, but 
current in common tradition, that Allcibiades, who was not a man to suffer 
himself to be insulted with impunity, had drowned Eupolis iu the sea, in 
revenge for his comedy of the Baptse. See Meinekc, Fragrn. Com. Grte. 
EupoUdis Bchwat and K ihaucts (vol. ii, p. 447-^94) and Aristophanes 
TpitjtdXris, p. 1x66: also Meineke’s first volume, Historia Critica Cornice. 
Grace. p. 124-136 j and the Dissertat. xix. in Buttmann’s MytJwlogns , on 
the Baptse and the Cotyttia. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 13. Compare Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Price, c. 4, p. 800. 
The sketch which Plato draws (in the first three chapters of the ninth Book 
of the Republic) of the citizen who erects himself into a despot and enslaves 
his fellow-citizens—exactly suits the character of AlkibiadSs. See also the 
same treatise, vi. 6-8, p. 491-494, and the preface of Schleiermacher to bis 
German translation of the Platonic dialogue called Alkibiadfe the first. 

2 Aristophan. Rome. 1445-1453 } Plutarch, Alkibkdes, c. 16 j Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 9. 
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feel the force of his energy, as an exile and enemy j but the 
great harm which he did to her was, in his capacity of adviser 
—awakening in his countrymen the same thirst for showy, 
rapacious, uncertain, perilous aggrandisement which dictated 
his own personal actions. 

Mentioning Alkibiades now for the first time, I have some¬ 
what anticipated on future chapters, in order to present a 
general idea of his character, hereafter to be illustrated. But 
at the moment which we have now reached (March, 420 b.c.) 
the lion’s whelp was yet young, and had neither acquired his 
entire strength, nor disclosed his full-grown claws. 

He began to put himself forward as a party leader, seemingly 
not long before the peace of Nikias. The political traditions 
hereditary in his family, as in that of his relation Perikles, were 
democratical: his grandfather Alkibiades had been vehement 
in his opposition to the Peisistratids, and had "even afterwards 
publicly renounced an established connexion of hospitality with 
the Lacedaemonian government, from strong antipathy to them 
on political grounds. But Alkibiades himself, in commencing 
political life, departed from this family tradition, and presented 
himself as a partisan of oligarchical and philo-Laconian senti¬ 
ment—doubtless far more consonant to his natural temper 
than the democratical. He thus started in the same general 
party with Nikias, and with Thessalus son of Kim6n, who 
afterwards became his bitter opponents. And it was in part 
probably to put himself on a par with them, that he took the 
marked step of trying to revive the ancient family tie of 
hospitality with Sparta, which his grandfather had broken off. 1 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar solicitude for 
the good treatment of the Spartan captives, during their 
detention at Athens. Many of them being of high family at 
Sparta, he naturally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as. 
upon the favourable sympathies of their countrymen, whenever 
they should be restored. He advocated both the peace and 
the alliance with Sparta, and the restoration of her Captives. 
Indeed he not only advocated these measures, but tendered 
his services, and was eager to be employed, as the agent of 
Sparta, for carrying them through at Athens. From such 
selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, and especially from the 
expectation of acquiring, through the agency of the restored 

1 Thucyd, v. 43, vi. 90; IsokratGs, De Bigis, Or. xvi. p, 352, sect. 
27-30. 

Plutarch (Alkiblad. c. 14) carelessly represents Alkibiades as being 
actually proxenus of Sparta at Athens. . 
vor.. vrr. 
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captives, the title of Proxemis of Sparta—Alkibiades thus 
became a partisan of the blind and gratuitous philo-Laconian 
concessions of Nikias. But the captives on their return were 
either unable, or unwilling, to carry the point which he wished; 
while the authorities at Sparta rejected all his advances—not 
without a contemptuous sneer at the idea of confiding important 
political interests to the care of a youth chiefly known for 
ostentation, profligacy, and insolence. That the Spartans 
should thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering their 
extreme reverence both for old age and for strict' discipline. 
They naturally preferred Nikias and Lachgs, whose prudence 
would commend, if it did not originally suggest, their mistrust 
of the new claimant. Nor had Alkibiades yet shown the 
mighty movement of which he was capable. But this con¬ 
temptuous refusal from the Spartans stung him so to the quick, 
that, making an entire revolution in his political course, 1 he 
immediately threw himself into anti-Laconian politics with an 
energy and ability which he was not before known to possess. 

The moment was favourable, since the recent death of 
Kleon, for a new political leader to espouse this side; and 
was rendered still more favourable by the conduct of the 
Lacedremonians. Month after month passed, remonstrance 
after remonstrance was addressed, yet not one of the restitutions 
prescribed by the treaty in favour of Athens had yet been 
accomplished. Alkibiades had therefore ample pretext for 
altering his tone respecting the Spartans—and for denouncing 
them as deceivers who had broken their solemn oaths, abusing 
the generous confidence of Athens. Under his present anti¬ 
pathies, his attention naturally turned to Argos, in which city 
he possessed some powerful friends and family guests. The 
condition of that city, disengaged by the expiration of the 
peace with Sparta, opened a possibility of connexion with 
Athens—a policy now strongly recommended by Alkibiades, 
who insisted that Sparta was playing false with the Athenians, 
merely in order to keep their hands tied until she had attacked 
and put down Argos separately. This particular argument 
had less force when it was seen that Argos acquired new and 
powerful allies—Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth; but on the 

1 Thucyd. v. 43 . Ob fiivroi aKkb. /cal <f>povfipan rpc\omie&n fyvavriovro, 
8ti Acutebainiviot bih Nurtou /cal Aa^Toy ftr pal-cui r&s cirovSis, abrbv Sii t}[V 
vtinriTa 6ire/>iS<Wer /col /carii iraAatav irpal-evluv irorh ahaav ob ri/djira//- 
t«, row Triir-ov anenroi'Tos a brbs robs 4k T7}s vfoov abrwv al^pakuirous 
Oepairebav Suneiro ivape&iratrdar Xlavray(_6div re vopl^osv 4\aa<rov - 
o- 0 ai ri re irptbrov iwewree, &c, 
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other hand, such acquisitions rendered Argos positively more 
valuable as an ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much however the inclination towards Argos, 
but the growing wrath against Sparta, which furthered the 
philo-Argeian plans of AlkibiadSs. And when the Lacedte- 
monian envoy AndromedSs arrived at Athens from Boeotia, 
tendering to the Athenians the mere ruins of Panaktum in 
exchange for Pylus,—when it further became known that the 
Spartans jbad already concluded a special alliance with the 
Boeotians without consulting Athens—the unmeasured ex¬ 
pression of displeasure in the Athenian Ekklesia showed Alki- 
biades that the time was now come for bringing on a substantive 
decision. While he lent his own voice to strengthen the dis¬ 
content against Sparta, he at the same time despatched a 
private intimation to his correspondents at Argos, exhorting 
them, under assurances of success and promise of his own 
strenuous aid, to send without delay an embassy to Athens in 
conjunction with the Mantineians and Eleians, requesting to 
be admitted as Athenian allies. The Argeians received this 
intimation at the very moment when their citizens Eustrophus 
and riEson were negotiating at Sparta for the renewal of the 
peace j having been sent thither under great uneasiness lest 
Argos should be left without allies, to contend single-handed 
against the Lacedaemonians. But no sooner was the unexpected 
chance held out to them of alliance with Athens—a former 
friend, a democracy like their own, an imperial state at sea, yet 
not interfering with their own primacy in Peloponnesus—than 
they became careless of Eustrophus and /Eson, and despatched 
forthwith to Athens the embassy advised. It was a joint 
embassy, Argeian, Eleian and Mantineian. 1 The alliance 
between these three cities had already been rendered more 
intimate, by a second treaty concluded since that treaty to 
which Corinth was a party—though Corinth had refused all 
concern in the second- 3 

But the Spartans had been already alarmed by the harsh 
repulse of their envoy AndromedSs, and probably warned by 
reports from Nikias and their other Athenian friends Qf the 
crisis impending respecting alliance between Athens and Argos. 
Accordingly they sent off without a moment's delay three 
citizens extremely popular at Athens 8 —Philocharidas, Leon 
and Endius •, with full powers to settle all matters of difference. 

1 Thucyd. v. 43. a Thucyd. v. 48. 

3 Thucyd. v. 44. 'A^/nomi Si xal AtticeBtu/iovlav 7-pcV/Seis (tori 

r<tx 0I > «C. 
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The envoys were instructed to deprecate all alliance of Athens 
with Argos—to explain, that the alliance of Sparta with Bceotia 
had been concluded without any purpose or possibility of evil 
to Athens—and at the same time to renew the demand that 
Pylus should be restored to them in exchange for the demolished 
Panaktum. Such was still the confidence of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians in the strength of assent at Athens, that they did not yet 
despair of obtaining an affirmative, even to this very unequal 
proposition. And when the three envoys, under the introduc¬ 
tion and advice of Nikias, had their first interview with the 
Athenian senate, preparatory to an audience before the public 
assembly,—the impression which they made, on stating that 
they came with full powers of settlement, was highly favourable. 
It was indeed so favourable, that Alkibiades became alarmed 
lest if they made the same statement in the public assembly, 
holding out the prospect of some trifling concessions, the philo- 
Laconian party might determine public feeling to accept a 
compromise, and thus preclude all idea of alliance with 
Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to a 
’singular manoeuvre. One of the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
Endius, was his private guest, by an ancient and particular 
intimacy subsisting between their two families. 1 This probably 
assisted in procuring for him a secret interview with the envoys, 
and enabled him to address them with greater effect, on the day 
before the meeting of the public assembly, and without the 
knowledge of Nikias. Pic accosted them in the tone of a 
friend of Sparta, anxious that their proposition should succeed; 
but he intimated that they would find the public assembly 
turbulent and angry, very different from the tranquil demeanour 
of the senate: so that if they proclaimed themselves to have 
come with full, powers of settlement, the people would burst 
out with fury, to act upon their fears and bully them into 
extravagant concessions. He therefore, strongly urged them 
to declare that they had come, not with any full powers of 
settlement, but merely to explain, discuss, and report: the 
people would then find that they could gain nothing by in¬ 
timidation—explanations would be heard, and disputed points 
be discussed with temper—while he (Alkibiadgs) would speak 
emphatically in their favour. He would advise, and felt confi¬ 
dent that he could persuade, the Athenians to restore Pylus— 
a step which his opposition had hitherto been the chief means 
of preventing. He gave them his solemn pledge—confirmed 
1 Thucyd, viil. 6. 
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by an oath, according to Plutarch—that he would adopt this 
conduct, if they would act upon his counsel. 1 The envoys 
were much struck with the apparent sagacity of these sugges¬ 
tions, 2 3 * * and still more delighted to find that the man from whom 
they anticipated the most formidable opposition was prepared 
to speak in their favour. His language obtained with them, 
probably, the more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch 
as he had volunteered his services to become the political agent 
of Sparta, only a few months before; and he appeared now to 
be simply resuming that policy. They were sure of the support 
of Nikias and his party, under all circumstances: if, by com¬ 
plying with the recommendation of Alkibiadfis, they could gain 
/it's strenuous advocacy and influence also, they fancied that 
their cause was sure of success. Accordingly, they agreed to 
act upon his suggestion, not only without consulting, but with¬ 
out even warning, Nikias—which was exactly what Alkibiad6s 
desired, and had probably required them to promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the envoys were 
introduced; upon which Alkibiades himself, in a tone of 
peculiar mildness, put the question to them, upon what footing 
they came ? 8 what powers they brought with them ? They 
immediately declared that they had brought no full powers 
for treating and settlement, but only came to explain and 
discuss. Nothing could exceed the astonishment with which 
their declaration was heard. The senators present, to whom 
these envoys a day or two before had pubUcly declared the 
distinct contrary; the assembled people, who, made aware of 
that previous affirmation, had come prepared to hear the 
ultimatum of Sparta from their lips; lastly, most of all, Nikias 
himself—their confidential agent and probably their host at 
Athens—who had doubtless announced them as plenipotenti¬ 
aries, and concerted with them the management of their case 

1 Thucyd. v. 45. Mijxot'otbi Si irpbs avrobs roiivSe n 6 ’AXiapidStis- 
Tolrs AaKtSaifiavlavs srelBei, rrlariv abroTs Sc6s, tjv bp.o’hoyhrvw iy 
rQ S/ipup abrotcpdropes tficeiy, TlbAov re abrols bvoSdtretv (ve(<rtiv y&p 
a iris ’ABsivalovs, Utmep yvy hvriAiyetv) tea) T5XAa £vyaAXdt*iv. 
ftovAiiievas Si aiirovs NikIoi/ re iirovTTjirai touto hrparre, Ha) Sir as, Ir 
Sdi/itp StafiuAlev abrabs is obSev bKllBis iv vQ fxovffiv, obSi \4- 
yovnv obie wore rabri, to !is ’A pyeiovs (ufiftdxov? irorfitrp. 

2 Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14). TnBroB' eiir&y ip icons HSuitev abra/s, 
Ha) neriarttaev iwb rod Nik lov mvrdiram orurreiovras abr$, Hal Bavp-i^ov- 
ras Upa rijv Seivirsira xa) aivetrtv, is ob rod roxdyros dvSpbs 
obaav. Again, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 

3 Plutarch, Alkib, c. 14. ’Epwrdfieyoi S’ itch rod ‘AAKtfftdSoo irdvv 

tpiAavBpcbtrus, ltp‘ ots &$iypivai rvyxdyovtny, oi'K ifaaav %Ketv airo- 

Kpdropes, 
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before the assembly—all were alike astounded, and none knew 
what to make of the words just heard. But the indignation 
of the people equalled their astonishment. There was an 
unanimous burst of wrath against the standing faithlessness 
and duplicity of Lacedemonians ; never saying the same thing 
two days together. To crown the whole, Alkibiades himself 
affected to share all the surprise of the multitude, and was even 
the loudest of them all in invectives against the envoys; de¬ 
nouncing Lacedemonian perfidy and evil designs in language 
far more bitter than he had ever employed before. Nor was 
this all: 1 he took advantage of the vehement acclamation 
which welcomed his invectives to propose that the Argeian 
envoys should be called in and the alliance with Argos con¬ 
cluded forthwith. And this would certainly have been done, 
if a'remarkable phenomenon—an earthquake—had not occurred 
to prevent it; causing the assembly to be adjourned to the 
next day, pursuant to a religious scruple then recognised as 
paramount. 

This remarkable anecdote comes in all its main circumstances 
from Thucydides. It illustrates forcibly that unprincipled 
character which will be found to attach to AlkibiadGs through 
life, and presents indeed an unblushing combination of im¬ 
pudence and fraud, which we cannot better describe than by 
saying that it is exactly in the vein of Fielding’s Jonathan 
Wild. In depicting Kleon and Hyperbolus, historians vie with 
each other in strong language to mark the impudence which 
is said to have been their peculiar characteristic. Now we 
have no particular facts before us to measure the amount of 
truth in this, though as a general charge it is sufficiently 
credible. But we may affirm, with full assurance, that none 
of the much-decried demagogues of Athens—not one of those 
sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, ropes, pollard, and other com¬ 
modities, upon whom AristophanGs heaps so many excellent 
jokes—ever surpassed, if they ever equalled, the impudence 
of this descendant of yEakus and Zeus in his manner of over¬ 
reaching and disgracing the Lacedemonian envoys. These 
latter, it must be added, display a carelessness of public faith 
and consistency—a facility in publicly unsaying what they have 
just before publicly said—and a treachery towards their own 
confidential agent—which is truly surprising, and goes far to 

1 Thucyd, v. 45 . OJ ’AfijjraToi obiebr 1 bvelxovro, rot) 'AAtafititiov 
/icLWov tj irpirtpov itarafio&vros r&v kaKeScu/iovlav, 
ItrfiKoviv ts nal Iroyioi tfaav eiiObs mpayayeiv rots 'A pyelavs. See. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14; and Plutarch, Nilcias, c. 10. 
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justify the general charge of habitual duplicity so often alleged 
against the Lacedaemonian character. 1 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens immedi¬ 
ately : but this opportune earthquake gave Nikias a few hours 
to recover from his unexpected overthrow. In the assembly 
of the next day, he still contended that the friendship of Sparta 
was preferable to that of Argos, and insisted on the prudence 
of postponing all consummation of engagement with the latter 
until the real intentions of Sparta, now so contradictory and 
inexplicable, should be made clear. He contended that the 
position of Athens, in regard to the peace and alliance, was 
that of superior honour and advantage—the position of Sparta, 
one of comparative disgrace: Athens had thus a greater interest 
than Sparta in maintaining what had been concluded. But 
he at the same time admitted that a distinct and peremptory 
explanation must be exacted from Sparta as to her intentions, 
and he requested the people to send himself with some other 
colleagues to demand it. The Lacedemonians should be 
apprised that Argeian envoys were already present in Athens 
with propositions, and that the Athenians might already have 
concluded this alliance, if they could have permitted themselves 
to do wrong to the existing alliance with Sparta. But the 
Lacedaemonians, if their intentions were honourable, must show 
it forthwith—i. By restoring Panaktum, not demolished, but 
standing. 2. By restoring Amphipolis also. 3. By renouncing 
their special alliance with the Boeotians, unless the Boeotians 
on their side chose to become parties to the peace with Athens. 2 

The Athenian assembly, acquiescing in the recommendation 
of Nikias, invested him with the commission which he required; 
a remarkable proof, after the overpowering defeat of the pre¬ 
ceding day, how strong was the hold which he still retained 
upon them, and how sincere their desire to keep on the best 
terms with Sparta. This was a last chance granted to Nikias 
and his policy—a perfectly fair chance, since all that was asked 
of Sparta was just—but it forced him to bring matters to a 
decisive issue with her, and shut out all further evasion. His 
mission to Sparta failed altogether : ■ the influence of Kleobfilus 
and Nenares, the anti-Athenian Ephors, was found predominant, 
so that not one of his demands was complied with. And even 
when he formally announced that unless Sparta renounced her 
special alliance with the Boeotians or compelled the Boeotians 
to accept the peace with Athens, the Athenians would immedi- 

1 Euripid. Androumch, 445-455 }. Herodol. ix. 54; Thucyd. iv. 50. 

3 Thucyd. v. 46. 
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ately contract alliance with Argos—the menace produced no 
effect. He could only obtain) and that too as a personal 
favour to himself, that the oaths as they stood should be 
formally renewed; an empty concession, which covered but 
faintly the humiliation of his retreat to Athens. The Athenian 
assembly listened to his report with strong indignation against 
the Lacedaemonians, and with marked displeasure even against 
himself, as the great author and voucher of this unperformed 
treaty; while Alkibiades was permitted to introduce the envoys 
{already at hand in the city), from Argos, Mantineia, and Elis, 
with whom a pact was at once concluded. 1 

The words of this convention, which Thucydides gives us 
doubtless from the record on the public column, comprise 
two engagements—one for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, have 
concluded a treaty of peace by sea and by land, without fraud 
or mischief, each for themselves and for the allies over whom 
each exercise empire. 2 [The express terms in which these 
stales announce themselves as imperial states and their allies 
as dependencies, deserve notice. No such words appear in 
the treaty between Athens and Lacedmmon. I have already 
mentioned that the main ground of discontent on the part 
of Mantineia and Elis towards Sparta, was connected with 
their imperial power.] 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other for 
purposes of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, shall be 
allies with each other for one hundred years. If any enemy 
6hall invade Attica, the three contracting cities shall lend the 
most vigorous aid in their power at the invitation of Athens. 
Should the forces of the invading city damage Attica and then 
retire, the three will proclaim that city their enemy and attack 
it; neither of the four shall in that case suspend the war, 
without consent of the others. 

Reciprocal obligations are imposed upon Athens, in case 
Argos, Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant passage to 
troops through their own territory or the territory of allies over 
whom they may at the time be exercising command, either by 
land or sea, unless upon joint resolution. 3 

1 Thucyd. v. 46 j Plutarch, Nikias, c. ro, 

a Thucyd. v. 47. irip trtpuv ubrav (cal rav £v/iftix av &PX mcr ‘ v fudrepot, 

3 Thucyd. v. 47 . k*1 run %vp.p.dx av Sv apxaxriy Ikocttoi. The 
tense and phrase here deserve notice, as contrasted with the phrase in the 
former part of the treaty— t<5 v £v/ifutx°v fix dpxovtnv hedrepot. 
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In case auxiliary troops shall be required and sent under this 
treaty, the city sending shall furnish their maintenance for the 
space of thirty days, from the day of their entrance upon the 
territory of the city requiring. Should their services be needed 
for a longer period, the city requiring shall furnish their main¬ 
tenance, at the rate of three Algintean oboli for each hoplite, 
light-armed or archer, and of one A£ginaean drachma or six 
oboli for each horseman, per day. The city requiring shall 
possess the command, so long as the service required shall 
be in her territory. But if any expedition shall be undertaken 
by joint resolution, then the command shall be shared equally 
between all. 

Such were the substantive conditions of the new alliance. 
Provision was then made for the oaths—by whom ? where ? 
when ? in what words ? how often ? they were to be taken. 
Athens was to swear on behalf of herself and her allies; but 
Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, with their respective allies, were 
to swear by separate cities. The oaths were to be renewed 
every four years; by Athens, within thirty days before each 
Olympic festival, at Argos, Elis, and Mantineia; by these three 
cities, at Athens, ten days before each festival of the greater 
Panathenaea. “ The words of the treaty of peace and alliance, 
and the oaths sworn, shall be engraven on stone columns, and 
put up in the temples of each of the four cities—and also upon 
a brazen column, to be put up by joint cost, at Olympia, for 
the festival now approaching.” 

"The four cities may by joint consent make any change 
they please in the provisions of this treaty, without violating 
their oaths.” 1 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater 
degree of complication into the grouping and association of 
the Grecian cities than had ever before been known. The 
ancient Spartan confederacy, and the Athenian empire, still 
subsisted. A peace had been concluded between them, 
ratified by the formal vote of the majority of the confederates, 
yet not accepted by several of the minority. Not merely 
peace, but also special alliance had been concluded between 
Athens and Sparta; and a special alliance between Sparta and 
Bceotia. Corinth, member of the Spartan confederacy, was 
also member of a defensive alliance with Argos,' Mantineia, 
and Elis; which three states had concluded a more intimate 

The clause imposing actual obligation to hinder the passage of troops, 
required to be left open for application to the actual time. 

1 Thucyd. v. 47. 
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alliance, first -with each other (without Corinth), and now 
recently with Alhens. Yet both Athens and Sparta still re¬ 
tained the alliance 1 concluded between themselves, without 
formal rupture on either side, though Athens still complained 
that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations whatever 
subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between Athens and 
Bceotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days' notice. 
Lastly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in spite of 
repeated solicitation from the Argeians, to join the new alliance 
of Athens with Argos : so that no relations subsisted beLween 
Corinth and Athens; while the Corinthians began, though 
faintly, to resume their former tendencies towards Sparta.-’ 

The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which particulars 
have just been given, was concluded not long before the 
Olympic festival of the 90th Olympiad or 420 b.c. ; the festival 
being about the beginning of July, the treaty might be in 
May. 3 That festival was memorable, on more than one 
ground. It was the first which had been celebrated since 
the conclusion of the peace, the leading clause of which had 
been expressly introduced to guarantee to all Greeks free 
access to the great Pan-Hellenic temples, with liberty of sacri¬ 
ficing, consulting the oracle, and witnessing the matches. For 
the last eleven years, including two Olympic festivals, Athens 
herself, and apparently all the numerous allies of Athens, had 
been excluded from sending their solemn legations or Theories, 
and from attending as spectators, at the Olympic games- 4 Now 
that such exclusion was removed, and that the Eleian heralds 
(who came to announce the approaching games and proclaim 
the truce connected with them) again trod the soil of Attica,— 
the visit of the Athenians was felt both by themselves and by 

1 Thucyd. v. 48. 2 Thucyd. v. 48-50. 

5 KaraOivrav Je m\ 'OAv/tWocri oriiAi)v *ou>g 'OAvfivlois rots 

vvvl (Thucyd. v. 47)—words of the treaty. 

4 Dorieus of Rhodes was victor in the Pankration, both in Olytnp. 88 
and 89 (428-424 B.C.). Rhodes was included among the tributary allies of 
Athens. But the athletes who came to contend were privileged and (as it 
were) 3 acrcd persons, who were never molested or hindered from coming 
to the_ festival) if they chose to. come, under any, state of war. Their in¬ 
violability was never disturbed even down to the harsh proceeding of 
Aratus (Plutarch, Aratus, c. 28). 

But this does not prove that Rhodian visitors generally, or a Rhodian 
TheOry, could have come to Olympia between 431-421 in safety. 

From the presence of individuals, even as spectators, little can be 
inferred; because even at this very Olympic festival of 420 b.c., Lichns the 
Spartan was present as a spectator—though all Lacedemonians were 
formally excluded by proclamation of the Eleians (Thucyd. v. 50), 
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others as a novelty. No small curiosity was entertained to 
see what figure the Thefiry of Athens would make as to show 
and splendour. Nor were there wanting spiteful rumours, 
that Athens had been so much impoverished by the war, as 
to be prevented from appearing with appropriate magnificence 
at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Zeus. 

Alkibiades took pride in silencing these surmises, as well as 
in glorifying his own name and person, by a display more 
imposing than had ever been previously beheld. He had 
already distinguished himself in the local festivals and liturgies 
of Athens by an ostentation surpassing Athenian rivals: but he 
now' felt himself standing forward as the champion and leader 
of Athens before Greece. He had discredited his political 
rival Nilcias, given a new direction to the politics of Athens by 
the Argeian alliance, and was about to commence a series of 
intra-Peloponnesian operations against the Lacedaemonians. 
On all these grounds he determined that his first appearance 
on the plain of Olympia should impose upon all beholders. 
The Athenian Thefiry, of which he was a member, was set out 
with first-rate splendour, and with the amplest show of golden 
ewers, censers, &c., for the public sacrifice and procession. 1 
But when the chariot-races came on, Alkibiades himself 
appeared as competitor at his own cost—not merely with one 
well-equipped chariot and four, which the richest Greeks had 
hitherto counted as an extraordinary personal glory, but with 
the prodigious number of seven distinct chariots, each with a 
team of four horses. And so superior was their quality, that 
one of his chariots gained a first prize, and another a second 
prize, so that Alkibiades was twice crowned with sprigs of the 
sacred olive-tree, and twice proclaimed by the herald. Another 
of his seven chariots also came in fourth: but no crown or 
proclamation (it seems) was awarded to any after the second in 
order. We must recollect that he had competitors from all 
parts of Greece to contend against—not merely private men, 
but even despots and governments. Nor was this all The 
tent which the Athenian The6rs provided for their countrymen 
visitors to the games, was handsomely adorned; but a separate 
tent which Alkibiades himself provided for a public banquet 
to celebrate his triumph, together with the banquet itself, was 
set forth on a scale still more stately and expensive. The rich 
allies of Athens—Ephesus, Chios, and Lesbos—are said to 

1 Of the taste and elegance with which these exhibitions were usually 
got up in Athens, surpassing generally every other city in Greece, see a 
remarkable testimony in Xenophon, Memorabil. iii. 3, 12, 
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have lent him their aid in enhancing this display. It is highly 
probable that they would be glad to cultivate his favour, as he 
had now become one of the first men in Athens, and was in 
an ascendent course. But we must further recollect that they, 
as well as Athens, had been excluded from the Olympic 
festival, so that their own feelings on first returning might 
well prompt them to take a genuine interest in this imposing 
reappearance of the Ionic race at the common sanctuary of 
Hellas. 

Five years afterwards, on an important discussion which will 
be hereafter described, Alkibiadfis maintained publicly before 
the Athenian assembly that his unparalleled Olympic display 
had produced an effect upon the Grecian mind highly bene¬ 
ficial to Athens; 1 dissipating the suspicions entertained that 

1 Thucyd. vi. 16. Of yap "EAAijms ko! irrip Siuajj.iv pel(a tih&v tt)v v6\tu 
ivijiiffav Siairpeirei rfis‘ 0 \upLirla£c Occoplas, irpdrepov $\irt£ovres 

nvrV KaraireT0\c/iTjtr8au Stdri Hp/iara pih ewrh HaOijua, Sera aiidels irw 
IStdmis vphrepov, lulKTjtra Se tea 1 Seirepos leal rirapros iyovijnjv, leal tSAAo 
&£las t fjs uIktjs TTapeertcevatrdiitfv. 

The full force of this grandiose display cannot be felt unless we bring to 
our minds the special position both of Athens and the Athenian allies 
towards Olympia—and of Alkibiadfis himself towards Athens, Argos, and 
the rest of Greece—in the first half of the year 420 b.c. 

Alkibiadfis obtained from Euripides the honour of an epinikian ode, or 
song of triumph, to celebrate this event; of which a few lines axe preserved 
by Plutarch (Alkib. c. II). It is curious that the poet alleges Alkibiadfis 
to have been first, second, and third, in the course ; while Alkibiadfis him¬ 
self, more modest and doubtless more exact, pretends only to first, second, 
and fourth. Euripidfis informs us that Alkibiadfis was crowned twice and 
proclaimed twice—Sir (fTjepOivr 1 CAafa Keipwet fioau srapaSovvai. Reiske, 
Coray and Schafer, have thought it right to alter this word Sis to rjfs, with¬ 
out any authority—which completely alters the asserted fact. Smtenis in 
his edition of Plutarch has properly restored the word Sis. 

How long the recollection of this famous Olympic festival remained in 
the Athenian public mind, is aLtested partly by the Oratio de Bigis of 
Isokratfis, composed in defence of the son of Alkibiadfis at least twenty-five 
years afterwards, perhaps more. Isokratfis repeats the loose assertion of 
Euripidfis, srparos, Seirepos, and rpiros (Or. xvi. p. 353, sect. 40). The 
spurious Oration called that of Andokidfis against Alkibiadfis also preserves 
many of the current tales, some of which I have admitted into the text, 
because I think them probable in themselves, and because that oration 
itself may reasonably be believed to be a composition of the middle 0/ the 
fourth century B.c. That oration sets forth all the proceedings of Alki¬ 
biadfis in a very invidious temper and with palpable exaggeration. The 
story of Alkibiadfis having robbed an Athenian named Diomfidfis of a fine 
chariot, appears to be a sort of variation on the story about Tisias, which 
figures in the oration of Isokratfis—see Andoldd. cont. Alkib. sect. 26: 
possibly Alkibiadfis may have left one of the teams not paid for. The aid 
lent to Alkibiadfis by the Chians, Ephesians, fee., as described in that 
oration, is likely to be substantially true, and may easily be explained. 
Compare Athens, i. p. 3. 
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she was ruined by the war, and establishing beyond dispute 
her vast wealth and power. He was doubtless right to a 

Out information about the arrangements of the chariot-racing at Olympia 
is very imperfect. We do not distinctly know how the seven chariots of 
Alkibiadfis ran—in how many races—for all the seven could not (in my 
judgement) have run in one and the same race. There must have been 
many other chariots to run, belonging to other competitors : and it seems 
difficult to believe that ever a greater number than ten can have run in the 
same race, since the course involved going twelve times round the goal 
(Pindar, Ol. iii. 33; vi. 73). Ten competing chariots run in the race 
described by Sopholdes (Elcctr. 708), and if we could venture to construe 
strictly the expression of the poet— Hiiearov itcvKiipciv Sxov —it would 
seem that ten was the extreme number permitted to run. Even so great a 
number as ten was replete with danger to the persons engaged, as may be 
seen by reading the description in Sopholdes (compare Demosth. ’Epsir. 
Arfy. p. 1410), who refers indeed to a Pythian, and not an Olympic 
solemnity : but the main circumstances must have been common to both— 
and we know that the twelve turns {tuttK&ympuprmf — fivuSetcdSpopiov) were 
common to both (Pindar, Pyth. v. 31). 

Alkibiadfis was not the only person who gained a chariot-victory at this 
goth Olympiad, 420 b.c. —Lichas the Lacedrcmonian also gained one 
(Thucyd. v. 50), though the chariot was obliged to be entered in another 
name, since the Lacedaemonians were interdicted from attendance. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 316) says, “We are 
not aware that the Olympiad (in which these chariot victories of Alkibiadfis 
were gained) can be distinctly fixed. But it was probably Olymp. 89, B.c. 
424.” 

In my judgement, both Olymp. 88 (b.c. 428) and Olymp. 89 (B.c. 424) 
are excluded from the possible supposition, by the fact that the general war 
was raging at both periods. To suppose that in the midst of the summer of 
these two fighting years, there was an Olympic truce for a month, allowing 
Athens and her allies to send thither their solemn legations, their chariots 
for competition, and their numerous individual visitors—appears to me con¬ 
trary to all probability. The Olympic month of B.c. 424 would occur just 
about the time when Brasidos was at the Isthmus levying troops for his 
intended expedition to Thrace, and when he rescued Megara from the 
Athenian attack. This would not be a very quiet time for the peaceable 
Athenian visitors, with the costly display of gold and silver plate and the 
ostentatious Thefiry, to pass by, on its way to Olympia, During the time 
when the Spartans occupied Delceleia, the solemn processions of communi¬ 
cants at the Eleusinian mysteries could never march along the Sacred Way 
from Athens to Eleusis. Xen. Hell. i. 4, 20. 

Moreover, we see that the very first article both of the Truce, for one 
year, and of the Peace of Niltias—expressly stipulate for liberty to all to 
attend the common temples and festivals. The first of the two relates to 
Delphi expressly : the second is general, and embraces Olympia as well as 
Delphi. If the Athenians had visited Olympia in 428 or 424 B.c., without 
impediment, these stipulations in the treaties would have no purpose nor 
meaning. But the fact of their standing in the front of the treaty, proves 
that they were looked upon as of much interest and Importance. 

I have placed llie Olympic festival wherein Alkibiadfis contended with 
his seven chariots, in 420 b.c., in the peace, but immediately after the war. 
No other festival appears to me at all suitable. 
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considerable extent; though not sufficient to repel the charge 
from himself (which it was his purpose to do) both of over¬ 
weening personal vanity, and of that reckless expenditure which 
he would be compelled to try and overtake by peculation or 
violence at the public cost. All the unfavourable impressions 
suggested to prudent Athenians by his previous life, were 
aggravated by such a stupendous display; much more, of 
course, the jealousy and hatred of personal competitors. And 
this feeling was not the less real, though as a political man he 
was now in the full tide of public favour. 

If the festival of the 90th Olympiad was peculiarly dis¬ 
tinguished by the reappearance of Athenians and those con¬ 
nected with them, it was marked by a further novelty yet more 
striking—the exclusion of the Lacedtemonians. Such exclusion 
was the consequence of the new political interests of the 
Eleians, combined with their increased consciousness of force 
arising out of the recent alliance with Argos, Athens, and 
Mantineia. It has already been mentioned that since the 
peace with Athens, the Lacediemonians acting as arbitrators 
in the case of Lepreum, which the Eleians claimed as their 
dependency, had declared it to be autonomous and had sent 
a body of troops to defend it. Probably the Eleians-had 
recently renewed their attacks upon the district, since the 
junction with their new allies; for the Lacedsemonians had 
detached thither a fresh body of xooo hoplites immediately 

Dr. Thirlwall further assumes, as a matter of course, that there was only 
one chariot-race at tills Olympic festival—that all the seven chariots of 
AlUibiadfe ran in this one race—and that in the festival of 420 B.C., Lichos 
gained the prize : thus implying that Alkibiadds could not have gained the 
prize at the same festival. 

I am not aware that there is any evidence to prove cither of these three 
propositions. To me they all appear improbable. 

We know from Pausanias (vi. 13, 2) that even in the case of the Stadio- 
dromi or'runnors who contended in the stadium, all were not brought out 
in one race. They were distributed into sets or batches, of what number 
we know not. Each set ran its own heat, and the victors in each then 
competed with each other in a fresh heat; so that the victor who gained the 
grand final prize was sure to have won. two heats. 

Now if this practice was adopted with the foot-runners, much more 
would it be likely to be adopted with the chariot-racers in case many 
chariots were brought to the same festival. The danger would he lessened, 
the sport would be increased, and the glory of lie competitors enhanced. 
The Olympic festival lasLed five days, a long time to provide amusement 
for so vast a crowd of spectators. Alkibiades and Lichas may therefore 
both have gained chariot-victories at the same festival: of course only one 
of them can have gained the grand final prize—and which of the two that 
was, it is impossible to say. 
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prior to the Olympic festival. Out of the mission of this fresh 
detachment the sentence of exclusion arose. The Eleians 
were privileged administrators of the festival, regulating the 
details of the ceremony itself, and formally proclaiming by 
heralds the commencement of the Olympic truce, during which 
all violation of the Eleian territory by an armed force was a 
sin against the majesty of Zeus. On the present occasion they 
affirmed that the Lacedaemonians had sent the 1000 lioplites 
into Lepreum, and had captured a fort called Phyrkus, both 
Eleian possessions—after the proclamation of the truce. They 
accordingly imposed upon Sparta the fine prescribed by the 
“ Olympian law,” of two mine for each man—zooo minae in 
all; a part to Zeus Olympius, a part to the Eleians themselves. 
During the interval between the proclamation of the truce and 
the commencement of the festival, the Lacedemonians sent to 
remonstrate against this fine, which they alleged to have been 
unjustly imposed, inasmuch as the heralds had not yet pro¬ 
claimed the truce at Sparta when the hoplites reached Lepreum. 
The Eleians replied that the truce had already at that time 
been proclaimed among themselves (for they always proclaimed 
it first at home, before their heralds crossed the borders), so 
that they were interdicted from all military operations ; of which 
the Lacedaemonian hoplites had taken advantage to commit 
their last aggressions. To which the Lacedaemonians rejoined, 
that the behaviour of the Eleians themselves contradicted their 
own allegation, for they had sent the Eleian heralds to Sparta 
to proclaim the truce after they knew of the sending of the 
hoplites—thus showing that they did not consider the truce to 
have been already violated. The Lacedaemonians added, that 
after the herald reached Sparta, they had taken no further 
military measures. How the truth stood in this disputed 
question, we have no means of deciding. But the Eleians 
rejected the explanation, though offering, if the Lacedaemonians 
would restore to them Lepreum, to forego such part of the fine 
as would accrue to themselves, and to pay out of their own 
treasury on behalf of the Lacedemonians the portion which 
belonged to the god. This new proposition being alike refused, 
was again modified by the Eleians. They intimated that they 
would be satisfied if the Lacedemonians, instead of paying the 
fine at once, would publicly on the altar at Olympia, in presence 
of the assembled Greeks, take an oath to pay it at a future date. 
But the Lacedemonians would not listen to the proposition 
either of payment or of promise. Accordingly the Eleians, as 
judges under the Olympic law, interdicted them from the 
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temple of Olympic Zeus, from the privilege of sacrificing there, 
and from attendance and competition at the games ; that is, 
from attendance in the form of the sacred legation called 
Thedry, occupying a formal and recognised place at the 
solemnity. 1 

As all the other Grecian states (with the single exception of 
Lepreum) were present by their The6ri.es 2 * as well as by indi¬ 
vidual spectators, so the Spartan Theory “ shone by its absence ” 
in a manner painfully and insultingly conspicuous. So extreme 
indeed was the affront put upon the Lacedaemonians, connected 
as they were with Olympia by a tie ancient, peculiar, and never 
yet broken—so pointed the evidence of that comparative 
degradation into which they had fallen, through the peace with 
Athens coming at the back of the Sphalcterian disaster 8 —that 
they were supposed likely to set the exclusion at defiance; and 
to escort their The6rs into the temple at Olympia for sacrifice, 
under the protection of an armed force. The Eleians even 
thought it necessary to put their younger hoplites under arms, 
and to summon to their aid rooo hoplites from Manlineia as 
well as the same number from Argos, for the purpose of repell¬ 
ing this probable attack; while a detachment of Athenian 
cavalry were stationed at Argos during the festival, to lend 
assistance in case of need. The alarm prevalent among the 
spectators of the festival was most serious, and became con¬ 
siderably aggravated by an incident which occurred after the 
chariot-racing. Lichas, 4 * * * a Lacedaemonian of great wealth and 
consequence, had a chariot running in the lists, which he was 
obliged to enter, not in his own name, but in the name of the 
Boeotian federation. The sentence of exclusion hindered him 
from taking any ostensible part, but it did not hinder him from 
being present as a spectator; and when he saw his chariot pro¬ 
claimed victorious under the title of Boeotian, his impatience to 
make himself known became uncontrollable. He stepped into 
the midst of the lists, and placed a chaplet on the head of the 
charioteer, thus advertising himself as the master. This was a 
flagrant indecorum, and blown violation of the order of the 
festival: accordingly the official attendants with their staffs 

1 Thucyd. v. 49, 50. 

2 Thucyd. v, 50. AaKeSatpeivtoe fiiv etpyovr0 rot! tepov, Butrins ual kytivav, 

ttai fifteen iBuov ol 5s tcXXai "ZKXi)ves IBciipouy, irAfyv Aeirpearav. 

11 Thucyd, v. 28. Kork yip rbv xp 6 vov routov ij re A aieiSatfiuv fiAXterra 

' #■)) Kawfir tjuautre, teal iireptitpSn Sii ris {u pupopAs, ail re ‘Apyttot Spurra ft 

roii iratri, &c. 

1 See a previous note, p. 109. 
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interfered at once in performance of their duty, chastising and 
driving him back to his place with blows. 1 Hence arose an 
increased apprehension of armed Lacedemonian interference. 
None such took place, however: the Lacedemonians, for the 
first and last time in their history, offered their Olympic sacri¬ 
fice at home, and the festival passed off without any inter¬ 
ruption. 2 * * * * * 8 The boldness of the Eleians in putting this affront 
upon the most powerful state in Greece is so astonishing, that 
we can hardly be mistaken in supposing their proceeding to 
have been suggested by Alkibiadfis and encouraged by the 
armed aid from the allies. He was at this moment not less 
ostentatious in humiliating Sparta than in showing off Athens. 

Of the depressed influence and estimation of Sparta, a further 
proof was soon afforded by the fate of her colony the Trachinian 
Herakleia, established near Thermopylte in the third year of 
the war. That colony—though at first comprising a numerous 
body of settlers, in consequence of the general trust in Lace¬ 
daemonian power, and though always under the government 
of a Lacedaemonian harmost—had never prospered. It had 
been persecuted from the beginning by the neighbouring tribes, 
and administered with harshness as well as peculation by its 
governors. The establishment of the town had been regarded 
from the beginning by the neighbours, especially the Thessa¬ 
lians, as an invasion of their territory: and their hostilities, 
always vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the Olympic 
festival just described, been carried to a greater point of violence 

1 Thucyd. v. 50. A(x“s & 'ApxtiriAiov AaiceSatuivtos iy t# kyuvi inh 
t£>v fa 0 Souxo>v irhyyas (Aafiev, Sri vwmvros toS iavroS feu-yous, Kcil ai'ti- 
KripvxOivTos Boiar&v 3t)fioalov rnvrk tJjv oiic i{auirlay rijs kyuytireus, irpocAB&v 

is rbv &yava kvibi\<r* rbv yvloxoy, fiovAi/xeyos SqAocrai Vri iavrov %y rb 

ttpfia. 

We see by comparison with this incident how much less rough and harsh 
■was the manner of dealing at Athens, and in how much more serious a 
light blows to the person were considered. At the Athenian festival of 
the Dionysia, if a person committed disorder or obtruded himself into a 

place not properly belonging to him in the theatre, the archon or his 
officials were both empowered and required to repress the disorder, by 

turning the person out, and fining him, if necessary. But they were upon no 
account to strike him. If they did, they were punishable themselves by 
the dikastery afterwards (Demosth. cont. Meidiam, c. 49}.—It may he 
remarked that more summary measures would probably be required to 

maintain order in an open race-course than in a closed theatre. Some 
allowance ought reasonably to be made for this difference. 

8 It will be seen, however, that the Lacedaemonians remembered and 
revenged themselves upon the Eleians for this insult twelve years after¬ 
wards, during the plenitude of thoir power (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 2, 21; 
Diodor. xiv. 17). 
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than ever. They had defeated the Herakleots in a ruinous 
battle, and slain XenarSs the Lacedaemonian governor. But 
though the place was so reduced as to be unable to maintain 
itself without foreign aid, Sparta was too much embarrassed by 
Peloponnesian enemies and waverers to be able to succour it; 
and the Boeotians, observing her inability, became apprehensive 
that the interference of Athens would be invoked. Accord¬ 
ingly they thought it prudent to occupy Herakleia with a body 
of Boeotian troops; dismissing the Lacedaemonian governor 
Hegesippidas for alleged misconduct. Nor could the Lacedae¬ 
monians prevent this proceeding, though it occasioned them to 
make indignant remonstrance. 1 


CHAPTER LVI 

FROM THE FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD 90, DOWN TO THE 
BATTLE OF MANTINEIA 

Shortly after the remarkable events of the Olympic festival 
described in my last chapter, the Argeians and their allies sent 
a fresh embassy to invite the Orinthians to join them. They 
thought it a promising opportunity, after the affront just put 
upon Sparta, to prevail upon the Corinthians to desert her: 
but Spartan envoys were present also, and though the dis¬ 
cussions were much protracted, no new resolution was adopted. 
An earthquake—possibly an earthquake not real, but simulated 
for convenience—abruptly terminated the congress. The 
Corinthians—though seemingly distrusting Argos now that she 
was united with Athens, and leaning rather towards Sparta— 
were unwilling to pronounce themselves in favour of one so as 
to make an enemy of the other. 3 

In spite of this first failure, the new alliance of Athens and 
Argos manifested its fruits vigorously in the ensuing spring. 
Under the inspirations of Alkibiades, Athens was about to 
attempt the new experiment of seeking to obtain intra- 
Peloponnesian followers and influence. At the beginning of 
the war she had been maritime, defensive, and simply con¬ 
servative, under the guidance of Periklcs, After the events of 
Sphakteria, she made use of that great advantage to aim at the 
recovery of Megara and Bceotia, which she had before been 
compelled to abandon by the Thirty years’ truce—at the 
1 Thucyd. v. 51, <;a, a Thucyd. v. 48-so. 
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recommendation of Kleon. In this attempt she employed the 
eighth year of the war, but with signal ill success; while 
Brasidas during that period broke open the gates of her mari¬ 
time empire, and robbed her of many important dependencies. 
The grand object of Athens then became, to recover these lost 
dependencies, especially Amphipolis: Nikias and his partisans 
sought to effect such recovery by making peace, while Kleon 
and his supporters insisted that it could never be achieved 
except by military efforts. The expedition under Kleon 
against Amphipolis had failed—the peace concluded by Nikias 
had failed also: Athens had surrendered her capital advantage 
without regaining Amphipolis; and if she wished to regain it, 
there was no alternative except to repeat the attempt which had 
failed under Kleon. And this perhaps she might have done (as 
we shall find her projecting to do in the course of about four 
years forward), if it had not been, first, that the Athenian mind 
was now probably sick and disheartened about Amphipolis, in 
consequence of the prodigious disgrace so recently undergone 
there; next, that Alkibiad6s, the new chief adviser or prime 
minister of Athens (if we may be allowed to use an inaccurate 
expression, which yet suggests the reality of the case), was 
prompted by his personal impulses to turn the stream of 
Athenian ardour into a different channel. Full of antipathy to 
Sparta, he regarded the interior of Peloponnesus as her most 
vulnerable point, especially in the present disjointed relations 
of its component cities. Moreover, his personal thirst for 
glory was better gratified amidst the centre of Grecian life than 
by undertaking an expedition into a distant and barbarous 
region: lastly, he probably recollected with discomfort the 
hardships and extreme cold (insupportable to all except the 
iron frame of Sokratfis) which he had himself endured at the 
blockade of Potidtea twelve years before, 1 and which any arma¬ 
ment destined to conquer Amphipolis would have to go through 
again. It was under these impressions that he now began to 
press his intra-Peloponnesian operations against Lacedaemon, 
with the view of organising a counter-alliance under Argos 
sufficient to keep her in check, and at any rate to nullify her 
power of carrying invasion beyond the isthmus. All this was 
to be done without ostensibly breaking the peace and alliance 
between Athens and Lacedaemon, which stood in conspicuous 
letters on pillars erected in both cities. 

Comirig to Argos at the head of a few Athenian hoplites and 

1 Plato, Symposion, c. 35, p. 22a SeivoX yip aMBi irdyou 

o'lov Stivordrov, &c. 
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bowmen, and reinforced by Peloponnesian allies, Alkibiadfis 
exhibited the spectacle of an Athenian general traversing the 
interior of the peninsula, and imposing his own arrangements 
in various quarters—a spectacle at that moment new and strik¬ 
ing. 1 * 3 He first turned his attention to the Achsean towns in the 
north-west, where he persuaded the inhabitants of Patrce to ally 
themselves with Athens, and even to undertake the labour of 
connecting their town with the sea by means of long walls, so as 
to place themselves within the protection of Athens from sea¬ 
ward. He further projected the erection of a fort and the 
formation of a naval station at the extreme point of Cape 
Rhium, just at the narrow entrance of the Corinthian Gulf; 
whereby the Athenians, who already possessed the opposite 
shore by means of Naupaktus, would have become masters of 
the commerce of the Gulf. But the Corinthians and Siky- 
onians, to whom this would have been a serious mischief, 
despatched forces enough to prevent the consummation of the 
scheme—and probably also to hinder the erection of the walls 
at Patrce. 8 Yet the march of AlkibiadSs doubtless strengthened 
the anti-Laconian interest throughout the Achtean coast. 

He then returned to take part with the Argeians in a war 
against Epidaurus. To acquire possession of this city would 
much facilitate the communication between Athens and Argos, 
since it was not only immediately opposite to the island of 
ASgina now occupied by the Athenians, but also opened to the 
latter an access by land, dispensing with the labour of circum¬ 
navigating Cape Skyllseum (the south-eastern point of the 
Argeian and Epidaurian peninsula) whenever they sent forces 
to Argos. Moreover the territory of Epidaurus bordered to the 
north on that of Corinth, so that the possession of it would be 
an additional guarantee for the neutrality of the Corinthians. 
Accordingly it was resolved to attack Epidaurus, for which a 
pretext was easily found. As presiding and administering state 
of the temple of Apollo Pythiieus (situated within the walls 
of Argos), the Argeians enjoyed a sort of religious supremacy 
over Epidaurus and other neighbouring cities—seemingly the 
remnant of that extensive supremacy, political as well as religious, 
which in early times had been theirs. 8 The Epidaurians owed 
to'this temple certain sacrifices and other ceremonial obligations 

1 Thucyd. v. 53. IsokratSs (De Bigis, sect. 17, p. 349) speaks of this 

expedition of AlkibiadSs in his usual loose and exaggerated language : hut 
he has a right to call attention to it as something very memorable at the 
time. 

3 Thucyd. v. 33. 8 Thucyd. v. 53, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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—one of which, arising out of some circumstance which we 
cannot understand, was now due and unperformed: at least so 
the Argeians alleged. Such default imposed upon them the 
duty of getting together a military force to attack the Epidaurians 
and enforce the obligation. 

Their invading march however was for a time suspended by 
the news that king Agis, with the full force of Lacedaemon and 
her allies, had advanced as far as Leuktra, one of the border 
towns of Laconia on the north-west, towards Mount Lykceum 
and the Arcadian Parrhasii. What this movement meant was 
known only to Agis himself, who did not even explain the pur¬ 
pose to his own soldiers or officers, or allies. 1 But the sacrifice 
constantly offered before passing the border was found so un¬ 
favourable that he abandoned his march for the present and 
returned home. The month ICarneius, a period of truce as well 
as religious festival among the Dorian states, being now at hand, 
he directed the allies to hold themselves prepared for an out¬ 
march as soon as that month had expired. 

On being informed that Agis had dismissed his troops, the 
Argeians prepared to execute their invasion of Epidaurus. The 
day on which they set out was already the 26th of the month 
preceding the Karneian month, so that there remained only 
three days before the commencement of that latter month with 
its holy truce, binding upon the religious feelings of the Dorian 
states generally, to which Argos, Sparta, and Epidaurus all be¬ 
longed. But the Argeians made use of that very peculiarity of 
the season, which was accounted likely to keep them at home, 
to facilitate their scheme, by playing a trick with the calendar, 
and proclaiming one of those arbitrary interferences with the 
reckoning of time which the Greeks occasionally employed 
to correct the ever-recurring confusion of their lunar system. 
Having begun their march on the 26th of the month before 
Karneius, the Argeians called each succeeding day still the 
a 6th, thus disallowing the lapse of time, and pretending that 
the Karneian month had not yet commenced. This proceed¬ 
ing was further facilitated by the circumstance, that their allies 
of Athens, Elis, and Mantineia, not being Dorians, were under 
no obligation to observe the Karneian truce. Accordingly the 
army marched from Argos into the territory of Epidaurus, and 

1 Thucyd. v. 54. jjSei Si ouSelj Siroi prpareiowir, oiSi at Q &v 

4v(n<p0ri<rav, 

This incident shows that Sparta employed the military force of her allies 
without any regard to their feelings—quite as decidedly as Athens j though 
there were some among them too powerful to be thus treated. 
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spent seemingly a fortnight or three weeks in laying it waste ; 
all this time being really, according to the reckoning of the 
other Dorian states, part of the Kameian truce, which the 
Argeians, adopting their own arbitrary computation of time, 
professed not to be violating. The Epidaurians, unable to 
meet them single-handed in the field, invoked the aid of their 
allies, who however had already been summoned by Sparta for 
the succeeding month, and did not choose, any more than the 
Spartans, to move during the Kameian month itself. Some 
allies however, perhaps the Corinthians, came as far as the 
Epidaurian border, but did not feel themselves strong enough 
to lend aid by entering the territory alone. 1 

1 Thucyd. v. 54. ’Apyeioi S’ avaxtepriadvroiv avr&v (the Lacedcemonians), 
toC 7T pb rot) K apvetov prjvbs i(eX 0 tivres rerpdSt (jt$(vovros, teal dyovros ttjv 
ripipav tairtiv vdvra rbv MBttKov is r\v ’EmSavplav nul 

iSijavtr ‘Embatlptot Si robs l-vppdxovs iireicaXovrro- &r of piv rbv privet 
rrpotitjtaalaavro, oi Si /cal is pedoplav rrjs ’EmSavptas iKOivrts ritrixaCov. 

Xn explaining this passage, X venture to depart from the views of all the 
commentators ; with the less scruple, as it seems to me that even the best 
of them are here embarrassed and unsatisfactory. 

The meaning which I give to the words is the most strict and literal 
possible—“ The Argeians, having set out on the 26th of the month before 
Karneius, anil keeping that day daring the whole time, invaded the Epidau¬ 
rian territory, and went on ravaging it.” By “ during the whole time ” is 
meant, during the whole time that this expedition lasted. That is, in my 
judgement—they kept the 26th day of the antecedent month for a whole 
fortnight or so—they called each successive day by the same name—they 
stopped the computed march of time—the 27th was never admitted to have 
arrived. Dr. Tfiirlwall translates it (Hist. Gr. vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 331)—• 
“they began their march on a day which they had always been used to 
keep holy.” But the words on this construction introduce a new fact 
which has no visible bearing on the main affirmation of the sentence. 

The meaning which I give may perhaps he called in question on the 
ground that such tampering with the calendar is too absurd and childish to 
have been really committed. Yet it is not more absurd than the two votes 
said to have been passed by the Athenian assembly (in 290 b.c.), who 
being in the month of Munychion, first passed a vote that that month 
should be the month Anthesteiion—next that it should be the month 
BoGdromion } in order that Demetrius PoliorkGlgs might be initiated both 
in the lesser and greater mysteries of DfimelSr, both nearly at the same 
time. Demetrius, being about to quit Athens in the month Munychion, 
went through both ceremonies with little or no delay (Plutarch, Demetrius, 
c. 26). Compare also the speech ascribed to Alexander at the Granikns, 
directing a second month Artemisius to be substituted for the month Dacsius 
(Plutarch, Alex. c. 16). 

Besides if we look to the conduct of the Argeians themselves at a subse¬ 
quent period (b.c. 389, Xenophon, Hellen, iv. 7, 2, 3; v. 1, 29), we shall 
see them playing an analogous trick with the calendar in order to get the 
benefit of the sacred truce. When the Lacediemonians invaded Argos, the 
Argeians despatched heralds with wreaths and the appropriate insignia, to 
warn them off on the uround of it beinv the period of the holy truce— 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had convoked another congress of 
deputies at Mantineia, for the purpose of discussing propositions 

though it really was not so — ot>x isrire kuBtikoi 6 xpivos, 61rdre 

ipfl&AAeiv /ib A Ao lev AalteSaip/li'ioi, r lire bir^pepov Toils pr/vas — 
Of St ’kpyetoi, b re! iyvuaav oi Svvriirdfiei/oi KuAbeiv, Ihre/ufiav, uStrtrep 
eUBBeirav, iareipaveofiivovs Sio K iipvicas, biro tpepovras trirariis. On 
more than one occasion, this stratagem was successful: the Lacedaemonians 
did not dare to act in defiance of the summons of the heralds, who 
affirmed that it was the time of the truce, though in reality it was not so. 
At last the Spartan king Agesipolis actually went both to Olympia and 
Delphi, to put the express question to those oracles, whether he was 
hound to accept the truce at any moment, right or wrong, when it might 
suit the convenience of the Aigeians to bring it forward as a sham pica 
(biroip(peiv). The oracles both told him that he was under no obliga¬ 
tion to submit to such a pretence: accordingly, he sent back the heralds, 
refusing to attend to their summons ; and invaded the Argeian territory. 

Now here is a case exactly in point, with this difference—that the 
Argeians, when they are invaders of Epidanrus, falsify the calendar in order 
to blot out the holy truce where it really ought to have come: whereas 
when they are the party invaded, they commit'similar falsification in order 
to introduce the truce where it does not legitimately belong. I conceive, 
therefore, that such an analogous incident justifies the interpretation which 
I have given of the passage now before us in Thucydides. 

But even if I were unable to produce a case so exactly parallel, I should 
still defend the interpretation. Looking to the state of the ancient Grecian 
calendars, the proceeding imputed to the Argeians ought not to be looked 
on as too preposterous and absurd for adoption—with the same eyes as we 
should regard it now. 

With the exception of Athens, we do not know completely the calendar 
of a single other Grecian city : blit we know that the months of all were 
lunar months, and that the practice followed in regard to intercalation, for 
the prevention of inconvenient diveigence between lunar and solar time, 
was different in each different city. Accordingly the lunar month of one 
city did not (except by accident) either begin or end at the same time as the 
lunar month of another. M. Boeclch observes (nd Corp. Inscr. t. i. p. 
734)—“ Variorum popuiorum menses, qui sibi secundum legilimos annoram 
cardines respondent, non quovis conveniunt anno, nisi cyclns intercalatio- 
num ulrique populi idem at: sed ubi differunt cycli, altero populo prius 
intercaiante mensem dum non intercalat alter, eorum qui non intercalamnt 
mensis certus cedit jam in eum mensem alterorum qui pracedit ilium eui 
vulgorcspoudet certus iste mensis; quod tamcn negligere solentchronologi,” 
Compare also the valuable Dissertation of K. V. Hermann, Ueber die 
Griechische Monalskuude, Gotling. 1844, p. 21-27—where all that is 
known about the Grecian names ana arrangement of months is well brought 
together. 

The names of the Argeian months we hardly know at all (see K. F. 
Hermann, p. 84-124) : indeed the only single name resting on positive 
proof, is that of a month Btnmeus. How for the months of Argos agreed 
with Uiose of Epidaurus or Sparta we do not know, nor have we any right 
to presume that they did agree. Nor is it by any means clear that every 
city in Greece had what may property be called a system of intercalation, 
so correct as to keep the calendar right without frequent arbitrary inter¬ 
ferences. Even at Athens, it is not yet satisfactorily proved that the 
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of peace: perhaps this may have been a point carried by Nikias 
at Athens, in spite of Alkibiadfis. What other deputies at¬ 
tended, we are not told: but Euphamidas, coming as envoy 
ftom Corinth, animadverted, even at the opening of the de¬ 
bates, upon the inconsistency of assembling a peace congress 
while war was actually raging in the Epidaurian territory. So 
much were the Athenian deputies struck with this observation, 
that they departed, persuaded the Argeians to retire from 
Epidaurus, and then came back to resume negotiations. Still 
however the pretensions of both parties were found irreconcile- 
able, and the congress broke up; upon which the Argeians 
again returned to renew their devastations in Epidaurus, while 
the Lacedaemonians, immediately on the expiration of the 

Metonic calendar was ever actually received into civil use. Cicero, in 
describing the practice of the Sicilian Greeks about reckoning of time, 
characterises their interferences for the purpose of correcting the calendar 
os occasional rather than systematic, verres took occasion from these 
interferences to make a still more violent change, by declaring the ides of 
January to be the calends of March (Cicero, Verr. ii. 52, 129). 

Now where a people are accustomed to get wrong in their calendar, and 
to see occasional interferences introduced by authority to set them right, 
the step which I here suppose the Argeians to have taken about the inva¬ 
sion of Epidaurus will not appear absurd and preposterous. The Argeians 
would pretend that the real time for celebrating the festival of Korn em had 
not yet arrived. On that point, they were not bound to follow the views 
of other Dorian stales—since there does not seem to have been any recog¬ 
nised authority for proclaiming the commencement of the Karneian truce, 
as the Eleians proclaimed the Olympic, and the Corinthians the Isthmiac 
truce. In saying therefore that me 26th of the month preceding ICameius 
should be repeated, and that the 27th should not be recognised as arriving 
for a fortnight or three weeks, the Argeiun government would only be em¬ 
ploying an expedient the like of which had been before resorted to—though, 
in the case before us, it was employed for a fraudulent purpose. 

The Spartan month Hekatombius appears to have corresponded with 
the Attic month Hekatombieon—the Spartan month following it, ICameius, 
with the Attic month Metogeitnion (Hermann, p. 112)—our months July 
and August; such correspondence being by no means exact or constant. 
Both Dr. Arnold and Goller speak of Hekatombeus as if it were the 
Argeian month preceding Karneius j but we only know it as a Sj>artan 
month. Its name does not appear among the months of the Dorian cities 
in Sicily, among whom nevertheless Knmeius seems universal. See Franz, 
Coram. ad Corp. Inscript. Grsec. No. 5475 , 5491, 5640. Part xxxii. 
p. 640. 

The tricks played with the calendar at Rome, by political authorities for 
party purposes, are well known to every one. And even in some states of 
Greece, the course of the calendar was so uncertain as to serve as a 
proverbial expression for inextricable confusion. See Hesychius—’Ev Kf<p 
rls 71 /jiipa; ‘Eirf r&v o6k ebyvdiirrw oMSrij yip oliev iv Ketp r(s $ 4 jfi(pa, 
in oitt iurKcru/ of iifiipa 1, ihJC &s (leacrroi behove iv iyovei. —See also 
Aristoph. Nubes, 605, 
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Karneian month, marched out again, as far as their border town 
of Karyse, but were again arrested and forced to return by 
unfavourable border-sacrifices. Intimation of their out-march, 
however, was transmitted to Athens ; upon which Alkibiad£s, 
at the head of 1000 Athenian hoplites, was sent to join the 
Argeians. But before he arrived, the Lacedaemonian army 
had been already disbanded: so that his services were no 
longer required, and the Argeians carried their ravages over 
one-third of the territory of Epidaurus before they at length 
evacuated it. 1 

The Epidaurians were reinforced about the end of Septem¬ 
ber by a detachment of 300 Lacedaemonian hoplites under 
Agesippidas, sent by sea without the knowledge of the Athe¬ 
nians. Of this the Argeians preferred loud complaints at 
Athens. They had good reason to condemn the negligence of 
the Athenians as allies, for not having kept better naval watch 
at their neighbouring station of Aigina, and for having allowed 
this enemy to enter the harbour of Epidaurus. But they took 
another ground of complaint somewhat remarkable. In the 
alliance between Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, it had 
been stipulated that neither of the four should suffer the pas¬ 
sage of troops through its territory without the joint consent of 
all. Now the sea was accounted a part of the territory of 
Athens : so that the Athenians had violated this article of the 
treaty by permitting the Lacedaemonians to send troops by sea 
to Epidaurus. And the Argeians now required Athens, in 
compensation for this -wrong, to carry back the Messenians 
and Helots from Kephallenia to Pylus, and allow them to ravage 
Laconia. The Athenians, under the persuasion of Alkibiades, 
complied with their requisition; inscribing, at the foot of the 
pillar on which their alliance with Sparta stood recorded, that 

1 Thucyd- v. 55. Kctl 'A-ffrivalav abrdis i& 48 i/(w 6 irXira\ kb! 

’AXjci/3k!5ijs ffrparnyis, irvOifteyu robs AarceSaiptovlovs fl-oerpareva'Cltu’ iml its 
cbSbv tn abruv tSet, hrilhOov. This is the rending which Portus, Bloomfield, 
Didot, and Goller, either adopt or recommend; leaving out the particle Si 
which stands in the common text after tcuBi/ieyoi. 

If we do not adopt this reading, wo must construe i$e<rrparev<r$<u (as Dr. 
Arnold and Foppo construe it) in die sense of “ had already completed 
their expedition and returned home.” But no authority is produced for 
putting such a meaning upon the verb iKarparoito t and the view of Dr. 
Arnold, who conceives that this meaning exclusively belongs to the preter¬ 
ite or pluperfect tense, is powerfully contradicted by the use of the word 
i(e<rrpanufiiwv (ii. 12), the same verb and the same tense—yet in a 
meaning contrary to that which he assigns. 

It appears to me the less objectionable proceeding of the two, to dispense 
with the particle Si. 
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the Lacedaemonians had not observed their oaths. Neverthe¬ 
less they still abstained from formally throwing up their treaty 
with Lacedaemon, or breaking it in any other way. 1 The re¬ 
lations between Athens and Sparta thus remained, in name— 
peace and alliance—so far as concerns direct operations against 
each other’s territory; in reality—hostile action as well as 
hostile manoeuvring, against each other, as allies respectively 
of third parties. 

The Argeians, after having prolonged their incursions on the 
Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, made in the 
winter an unavailing attempt to take the town itself by storm. 
Though there was no considerable action, but merely a succes¬ 
sion of desultory attacks, in some of which the Epidaurians 
even had the advantage—yet they still suffered serious hard¬ 
ship, and pressed their case forcibly on the sympathy of Sparta. 
Thus importuned, and mortified as well as alarmed by the 
increasing defection or coldness which they now experienced 
throughout Peloponnesus—the Lacedaemonians determined, 
during the course of the ensuing summer, to put forth their 
strength vigorously, and win back their lost ground. 2 

Towards the month of June (b.c. 418), they marched with 
their full force, freemen as well as Helots, under king Agis, 
against Argos. The Tegeans and other Arcadian allies joined 
them on the march, while their other allies near the Isthmus— 
Boeotians, Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Phliasians, &c. 
—were directed to assemble at Phlius. The number of these 
latter allies was very considerable—for we hear of 5000 Boeotian 
hoplites, and 2000 Corinthian: the Boeotians had with them 
also 5000 light-armed, 500 horsemen, and 500 foot-soldiers, 
who ran alongside of the horsemen. The numbers of the rest, 
or of Spartans themselves, we do not know ; nor probably did 
Thucydides himself know: for we find him remarking else¬ 
where the impenetrable concealment of the Lacedtemonians on 
all public affairs, in reference to the numbers at the subsequent 
battle of Mantineia. Such muster of the Lacedemonian alli¬ 
ance was no secret to the Argeians, who marching first to 
Mantineia, and there taking up the force of that city as well as 
3000 Eleian hoplites who came to join them, met the Lacedae¬ 
monians in their march at Methydrium in Arcadia. The two 
armies being posted on opposite hills, the Argeians had resolved 
to attack Agis the next day, so as to prevent him from joining 
his allies at Phlius. But he eluded this separate encounter 
by decamping in the night, reached Phlius, and operated his 
1 Thucyd. v. 56. a Thucyd. v. 1Vj. 
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junction in safety. We do not hear that there was in the Lace¬ 
daemonian army any commander of lochus, who, copying the 
unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus before the battle of 
Platcea, refused to obey the order of retreat before the enemy, 
to the imminent risk of the whole army. And the fact that no 
similar incident occurred now, may be held to prove that the 
Lacedaemonians had acquired greater familiarity with the 
exigencies of actual warfare. 

As soon as the Lacedemonian retreat was known in the 
morning, the Argeians left their position also, and marched 
with their allies, first to Argos itself—next, to Nemea, on the 
ordinary road from Corinth and Phlius to Argos, by which they 
imagined that the invaders would approach. But Agis acted 
differently., Distributing his force into three divisions, he him¬ 
self with the Lacedaemonians and Arcadians, taking a short, 
but very rugged and difficult road, crossed the ridge of the 
mountains and descended straight into the plain near Argos. 
The Corinthians, Pellenians, and Phliasians were directed to 
follow another mountain road, which entered the same plain 
upon a different point: while the Boeotians, Corinthians, and 
Sikyonians, followed the longer, more even, and more ordinary 
route, by Nemea. This route, though apparently frequented 
and convenient, led for a considerable distance along a narrow 
ravine called the Trfitus, bounded on each side by mountains. 
The united army under Agis was much superior in number to 
the Argeians : but if all had marched in one line by the fre¬ 
quented route through the narrow Tretus, their superiority of 
number would have been of little use, whilst the Argeians 
would have had a position highly favourable to their defence. 
By dividing his force, and taking the mountain road with his 
own division, Agis got into the plain of Argos in the rear of the 
Argeian position at Nemea. He anticipated that when the 
Argeians saw him devastating their properties near the city, 
they would forthwith quit the advantageous ground near 
Nemea to come and attack him in the plain: the Boeotian 
division would thus find the road by Nemea and the Tretus 
open, and would be able to march without resistance into the 
plain of Argos, where their numerous cavalry would act with 
effect against the Argeians engaged in attacking Agis. This 
triple march was executed. Agis with his division, and the 
Corinthians with theirs, got across the mountains into the 
Argeian plain, during the night; while the Argeians, 1 hearing at 

1 Thuoyd. v, 59. Oj ’A pyetoi yvims 4fiaJi9ovv fifiipas 1 j$Ti ix rfjr 

He/ttas, &c. 
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daybreak that he was near their city, ravaging Saminthus and 
other places, left their position at Nemea to come down to the 
plain and attack him. In their march they had a partial skir¬ 
mish with the Corinthian division, which, having reached a 
high ground immediately above the Argeian plain, was found 
nearly in the road. But this affair was indecisive, and they 
soon found themselves in the plain near to Agis and the 
Lacedaemonians, who lay between them and their city. 

On both sides the armies were marshalled, and order taken 
for battle. But the situation of the Argeians was in reality 
little less than desperate: for while they had Agis and his 
division in their front, the Corinthian detachment was near 
enough to take them in flank, and the Boeotians marching 
along the undefended road through the Tretus would attack 
them in the rear. The Boeotian cavalry too would act with full 
effect upon them in the plain, since neither Argos, Elis, nor 
Mantineia, seem to have possessed any horsemen: a descrip¬ 
tion of force which ought to have been sent from Athens, 
though from some cause which does not appear, the Athenian 
contingent had not yet arrived. Nevertheless, in spite of a 
position so very critical, both the Argeians and theiv allies were 
elate with confidence and impatient for battle j thinking only 
of the division of Agis immediately in their front which appeared 
to be enclosed between them and their city—and taking no 
heed to the other formidable enemies in their flank and rear. 
But the Argeian generals were better aware than their soldiers 
of the real danger: and just as the two armies were about to 
charge, Alkipbron, proxenus of the Lacedaemonians at Argos, 
accompauied Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of the 
Argeians, to a separate parley with Agis, without consultation 
or privity on the part of their own army. They exhorted Agis 
not to force on a_ battle, assuring him that the Argeians were 
ready both to give and receive equitable satisfaction, in all 
matters of complaint which the Lacedemonians might urge 
against them—and to conclude a just peace for the future, 
Agis, at once acquiescing in the proposal, granted them a truce 
of four months to accomplish what they had promised. He on 
his part also took this step without consulting either his army 
or his allies, simply addressing a few words of confidential talk 
to one of the official Spartans near him. Immediately he gave 
the order for retreat, and the army, instead of being led to 
battle, was conducted out of the Argeian territory, through the 
Nemean road whereby the Boeotians had just been entering. 
But it required all the habitual discipline of Lacedaemonian 
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soldiers to make them obey this order of the Spartan king, alike 
unexpected and unwelcome. 1 For the army were fully sensible 
both of the prodigious advantages of their position, and of the 
overwhelming strength of the invading force, so that all the 
three divisions were loud in their denunciations of Agis, and 
penetrated with shame at the thoughts of so disgraceful a 
retreat. And when they all saw themselves in one united body 
at Nemea, previous to breaking up and going home,—so as to 
have before their eyes their own full numbers and the complete 
equipment of one of the finest Hellenic armies which had ever 
heen assembled—the Argeian body of allies, before whom 
they were now retiring, appeared contemptible in the com¬ 
parison, and they separated with yet wanner and more 
universal indignation against the king who had betrayed their 
cause. 

On returning home, Agis incurred not less blame from the 
Spartan authorities than from his own army, for having thrown 
away so admirable an opportunity of subduing Argos. This 
was assuredly no more than he deserved: but we read, with 
no small astonishment, that the Argeians and their allies on 
returning were even more exasperated against Thrasyllus, 2 * * 
whom they accused of having traitorously thrown away a certain 
victory. They had indeed good ground, in the received 
practice, to censure him for having concluded a truce without 
taking the sense of the people. It was their custom, on 
returning from a march, to hold a public court-nmrtial before 
entering the city, at a place called the Charadrus or winter 
torrent near the walls, for the purpose of adjudicating on 
offences and faults committed in the army. Such was their 
wrath on this occasion against Thrasyllus, that they would 
scarcely be prevailed upon even to put him upon his trial, but 
began to stone him. He was forced to seek personal safety 
at the altar ; upon which the soldiers tried him, and he was 
condemned to have his property confiscated. 8 

Very shortly afterwards the expected Athenian contingent 
arrived, which probably ought to have come earlier: 1000 
hoplites, with 300 horsemen, under Lachfis and Nikostratus. 
Alkibiadfes came as ambassador, probably serving as a soldier 
also among the horsemen. The Argeians, notwithstanding 

1 Thucyd. v. 60. O! Si haKtSaijiAvtoi koX al ^i/i/iaxat eXiravro ftiv &s 
riyiiro Silt rby vi/iov, iv airly Si elxov tear' iS\fi\ovs irokkjj rhv r Ayiv, &c. 

2 Thucyd. V. 60. ’ApyeTol Si md airol tn iv jro\A0 itAtlavi «My 

tlyov roil tfvtiranivovs Sr«v roB jrA^Bovv, &0. 

8 Thucyd. v. 60. 
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their displeasure against Thrasyllus, nevertheless felt them¬ 
selves pledged to observe the truce which he had concluded, 
and their magistrates accordingly desired the newly-arrived 
Athenians to depart. Nor was Alkibiades even permitted to 
approach and address the public assembly, until the Mantineian 
and Eleian allies insisted that thus much at least should not be 
refused. An assembly was therefore convened, in which these 
allies took part, along with the Argeians. Alkibiades contended 
strenuously that the recent truce with the Lacedaemonians was 
null and void; since it had been contracted without the privity 
of all the allies, distinctly at variance with the terms of the 
alliance. He therefore called upon them to resume military 
operations forthwith, in conjunction with the reinforcement now 
seasonably arrived. His speech so persuaded the assembly, that 
the Mantineians and Eleians consented at once to join him in 
an expedition against the Arcadian town of Orchomenus; the 
Argeians also, though at first reluctant, very speedily followed 
them thither. Orchomenus was a place important to acquire, 
not merely because its territory joined that of Mantineia on the 
northward, but because the Lacedaemonians had deposited 
therein the hostages which they had taken from Arcadian town¬ 
ships and villages as guarantee for fidelity. Its walls were how¬ 
ever in bad condition, and its inhabitants, after a short 
resistance, capitulated. They agreed to become allies of 
Mantineia—to furnish hostages for faithful adhesion to such 
alliance—and to deliver up the hostages deposited -with them 
by Sparta. 1 

Encouraged by first success, the allies debated what they 
should next undertake. The Eleians contended strenuously 
for a march against Lepreum, while the Mantineians were 
anxious to attack their enemy and neighbour Tegea. The 
Argeians and Athenians preferred the latter—incomparably the 
more important enterprise of the two : but such was the disgust 
of the Eleians at the rejection of their proposition, that they 
abandoned the army altogether, and went home. Notwith¬ 
standing their desertion, however, the remaining allies con¬ 
tinued together at Mantineia organising their attack upon 
Tegea, in which city they had a strong favourable party, who 
had actually laid their plans, and were on the point of pro¬ 
claiming the revolt of the city from Sparta, 5 when the philo- 
Laconian Tegeans just saved themselves by despatching an 
urgent message to Sparta and receiving the most rapid succour. 
The Lacedaemonians, filled with indignation at the news of the 

1 Thucyd, v. 62. 2 Thucyd. v. 64. Stray ouk 4 &c. 
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surrender of Orchomenus, vented anew all their displeasure 
against Agis, whom they now threatened with the severe 
punishment of demolishing his house and fining him in the 
sum of 100,000 drachniEe or about 27! Attic talents. He 
urgently entreated, that an opportunity might be afforded to him 
of redeeming by some brave deed the ill name which he had 
incurred: if he failed in doing so, then they might inflict upon 
him what penalty they chose. The penalty was accordingly 
•withdrawn: but a restriction, new to the Spartan constitution, 
was now placed upon the authority of the king. It had been, 
before, a part of his prerogative to lead out the army single- 
handed and on his own authority ; but a council of Ten was 
now named, without whose concurrence he was interdicted 
from exercising such power. 1 

To the great good fortune of Agis, the pressing message 
now arrived announcing imminent revolt of Tegea—the most 
important ally of Sparta, and close upon her border. Such 
was the alarm occasioned by this news, that the whole 
military population instantly started off to relieve the place, 
Agis at their head—the most rapid movement ever known to 
have been made by Lacedtemonian soldiers.* When they 
arrived at Orestheium in Arcadia in their way, perhaps hearing 
that the danger was somewhat less pressing, they sent back to 
Sparta one-sixth part of the forces, for home defence—the 
oldest as well as the youngest men. The remainder marched 
forward to Tegea, where they were speedily joined by their Arca¬ 
dian allies. They further sent messages to the Corinthians and 
Boeotians, as well as to the Phokians and Lokrians, invoking 
the immediate presence of these contingents in the territory of 
Mantineia. The arrival of such reinforcements, however, even 
with all possible zeal on the part of the cities contributing, 
could not be looked for without some lapse of time; the 
rather, as it appears that they could not get into the territory 
of Mantineia except by passing through that of Argos 8 —which 
could not be safely attempted until they had all formed a 
junction. Accordingly Agis, impatient to redeem his reputa¬ 
tion, marched at once with the Lacedemonians and the 
Arcadian allies present into the territory of Mantineia, and took 

1 Tbucyd. v. 63. 

3 Thucyd. v. 64. ivravOa 8t; fto^fleia rav Kaxelaipovlav ylyytrcu avray 
•re kb! ray SlKiirav iravSjj/Usl Ijeta kb! oTb athrw irpirepoP. The outmarch 
of the Spartans just before the battle of Plates, (described in Herodot. vii. 
10I seems however to have been quite as rapid and instantaneous. 

8 Thucyd. v. 64, yip Sib pitrov. 
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up a position near the Herakleion or temple of Hfirakles, 1 
from whence he began to ravage the neighbouring lands. The 
Argeians and their allies presently came forth from Mantineia, 
planted themselves near him) but on very rugged and im¬ 
practicable ground—and . thus offered him battle. Nothing 
daunted by the difficulties of the position, he marshalled his 
army and led it up to attack them. His rashness on the 
present occasion might have produced as much mischief as his 
inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, had not an 
ancient Spartan called out to him that lie was now merely pro¬ 
ceeding “ to heal mischief by mischief.” So forcibly was Agis 
impressed either with this timely admonition, or by the closer 
view of the position which he had undertaken to assault, that he 
suddenly halted the army, and gave orders for retreat—though 
actually within distance, no greater than the cast of a javelin, 
from the enemy. 9 

His march was now intended to draw the Argeians away 
from the difficult ground which they occupied. On the frontier 
between Mantineia and Tegea—both situated on a lofty, but 
enclosed plain, drained only by katabothra or natural subter¬ 
ranean channels in the mountains—was situated a head of 
water, the regular efflux of which seems to have been kept up 
by joint operations of both cities for their mutual benefit. 
Thither Agis now conducted his army, for the purpose of 
turning the water towards the side of Mantineia, where it would 
occasion serious damage; calculating that the Manlineians 
and their allies would certainly descend from their position to 
hinder it. No stratagem however was necessary to induce the 
latter to adopt this resolution. For so soon as they saw the 
Lacedaemonians, after advancing to the foot of the hill, first 
suddenly halt—next retreat—and lastly disappear—their sur¬ 
prise was very great; and this surprise was soon converted 
into contemptuous confidence and impatience to pursue the 
flying enemy. The generals, not sharing such confidence, 
hesitated at first to quit their secure position: upon which the 
troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced them for 
treason in letting the Lacedaemonians quietly escape a second 
time, as they had before done near Argos. These generals 

1 The Lacedemonian kings appear to have felt a sense of protection in 
encamping near a temple of HSraklds, their heroic progenitor (see Xenophon, 
Hellen. vn. i, 31). 

8 Thucyd. v. 65. See an exclamation by an old Spartan mentioned as 
productive of important consequences, at the moment when a battle was 
goiiv to commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii. 4, 25. 
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would probably not be the same with those who had incurred, 
a short time before, so much undeserved censure for their 
convention with Agis: but the murmurs on the present 
occasion, hardly less unreasonable, drove them, not without 
considerable shame and confusion, to give orders for advance. 
They abandoned the hill, marched down into the plain so as 
to approach the Lacedaemonians, and employed the next day 
in arranging themselves in good battle order, so as to be ready 
to fight at a moment’s notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself disap¬ 
pointed in his operations upon the water. He had either not 
done so much damage, or not spread so much terror, as he 
had expected: and he accordingly desisted, putting himself 
again in march to resume his position at the Herakleion, and 
supposing that his enemies still retained their position on the 
hill. But in the course of this march he came suddenly upon 
the Argeian and allied army where he was not in the least 
prepared to see them. They were not only in the plain, but 
already drawn up in perfect order of battle. The Mantineians 
occupied the right wing, the post of honour, because the 
ground was in their territory: next to them stood their 
dependent Arcadian allies: then the chosen Thousand-regi¬ 
ment of Argos, citizens of wealth and family trained in arms 
at the cost of the state: alongside of them, the remaining 
Argeian hoplites with their dependent allies of Klednae and 
Orneae: last of all, on the left wing, stood the Athenians, their 
hoplites as well as their horsemen. 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his army 
beheld this unexpected apparition. To any other Greeks 
than Lacedaemonians, the sudden presentation of a formidable 
enemy would have occasioned a feeling of dismay from which 
they would have found it difficult to recover; and even the 
Lacedaemonians, on this occasion, underwent a momentary 
shock unparalleled in their previous experience. 1 But they 
now felt the full advantage of their rigorous training and habit 
of military obedience, as well as of that subordination of 
officers which was peculiar to themselves in Greece. In other 
Grecian armies orders were proclaimed to the troops in a loud 
voice by a herald, who received them personally from the 
general: each taxis or company, indeed, had its own taxiarch, 
but the latter did not receive his orders separately from the 

1 Thucyd. v. 66, piAurra Si AaMSai/xiviot, is 4 iiiifinpiro, Ik roirtp 
rip itaipp l{«r^iy^)lrov• Sick fipaxtias y&p ptAXhaeais $ mpatTKev^ kStoTs 
iyiyvero, &c. 
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general, and seems to have had no personal responsibility for 
the execution of them by his soldiers. Subordinate and 
responsible military authority was not recognised. Among the 
Lacedaemonians, on the contrary, there was a regular gradation 
of military and responsible authority—“commanders of com¬ 
manders ”—each of whom had his special duty in ensuring the 
execution of orders, 1 Every order emanated from the Spartan 
king when he was present, and was given to the Polemarchs 
(each commanding a Mora, the largest military division), who 
intimated it to the Lochagi, or colonels of the respective Lochi. 
These again gave command to each Pentekontfir, or captain of 
a Pentekosty ; lastly, he to the Endmotarch, who commanded 
the lowest subdivision called an Endmoty. The soldier thus 
received no immediate orders except from the Endmotarch, 
who was in die first instance responsible for his Endmoty; but 
the Pentekontdr and the Lochage were responsible also each 
for his larger division; die pentekosty including four endmoties, 
and the lochus four pentekosties—at least so the numbers 
stood on this occasion. All the various military manoeuvres 
were familiar to the Lacedaemonians from their unremitting 
drill, so that their armies enjoyed the advantage of readier 
obedience along with more systematic command. Accordingly, 
though thus taken by surprise, and called on now for the first 
time in their lives to form in the presence of an enemy, they 
only manifested the greater promptitude 3 and anxious haste 
in obeying the orders of Agis, transmitted through the regular 
series of officers. The battle array was attained, with regularity 
as well as with speed. 

The extreme left of the Lacedaemonian line belonged by 
ancient privilege to the Skint ®; mountaineers of the border 
district of Laconia skirting the Arcadian Parrhasii, seemingly 
east of the Eurotas near its earliest and highest course. 
These men, originally Arcadians, now constituted a variety of 
Laconian Periceki, with peculiar duties as well as peculiar 
privileges. Numbered among the bravest and most active 
men in Peloponnesus, they generally formed the vanguard in 
an advancing march; and the Spartans stand accused of 

1 Thucyd. v. 66. SxeShy yip rt tray, irAfty oXlyov, rb trrpariireSov r&y 
AaMbaipoviav Hpxovres h,px 6 vruv tlffl, tail rh litiftekbs rod Sptojiiyov raXkais 
wpoaiiKoi, 

Xenophon, De Republ. Laced, xi. 5. At mpayayvl Smrep iirb lefipvieos 
{nth rod ivu/ioripxou kiycp SjjXoCwoi ; compare xi. 8, iviofioripxv 
iraoeyyvarai eh fierwrov vap’ iairlta KaSttrrcurBoa, &c. 
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having exposed them to danger as well as toil with unbecoming 
recklessness. 1 Next to the Skiritas, who were 600 in number, 
stood the enfranchised Helots, recently returned from serving 
with Brasidas in Thrace, and the Neodamodes, both probably 
summoned home from Lepreum, where we were told before 
that they had been planted. After them, in the centre of the 
entire line, came the Lacedaemonian lochi, seven in number, 
with the Arcadian dependent allies, Herman and Mtenalian, 
near them. Lastly, in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with 
a small division of Lacedsemonians occupying the extreme 
right, as the post of honour. On each flank there were some 
Lacedaemonian horsemen. 2 

Thucydides, with a frankness which enhances the value of 
his testimony wherever he gives it positively, informs us that 
he cannot pretend to set down the number of either army. It 
is evident that this silence is not for want of having inquired 
—but none of the answers which he received appeared to him 
trustworthy: tire extreme secrecy of Lacedaemonian politics 
admitted of no certainty about their numbers, while the empty 
numerical boasts of other Greeks served only to mislead. In 
the absence of assured information about aggregate number, 
the historian gives us some general information accessible to 
every inquirer, and some facts visible to a spectator. From 
his language it is conjectured, with some probability, by Dr. 
Thirlwall and others, that he was himself present at the battle, 
though in what capacity, we cannot determine, as he was an 
exile from his country. First he states that the Lacedaemonian 
army appeared more numerous than that of the enemy. Next 
he tells us, that independent of the Skiritas on the left, who 
were 600 in number—the remaining Lacedaemonian front, to 
the extremity of their right wing, consisted of 448 men; each 
endmoty having four men in front. In respect to depth, the 
different enGmoties were not all equal; but for the most part, 
the files were eight deep. There were seven lochi in all (apart 
from the Skiritas ); each lochus comprised four pentekosties— 
each pentekosty contained four endmoties. 3 Multiplying 448 

1 Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 2, 1: see Diodor, xv, c. 32 ; Xenophon, Rep. 
Laced, xiii. 6. 

a Thucyd. v. 67. 

* Very little can be made out respecting the structure of the Lacedce- 
monian army. We know that the Endrnoty was the elementaty division— 
the military unit: that the Pentekosty was composed of a definite (not 
always the same) number of Endmoties: that the Lochus also was com¬ 
posed of a definite (not always the same) number of Pentekosties. The 
Mom appears to have been a still larp-er division, consisting of so many 
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by 8, and adding the 600 Skiritae, this would make a total 
of 4184 hoplites, besides a few horsemen on each flank. 
Respecting light-armed, nothing is said. I have no confidence 
in such an estimate—but the total is smaller than we should 
have expected, considering that the Lacedmmonians had 
marched out from Sparta with their entire force on a pressing 
emergency, and that they had only sent home one-sixth of 
their total, their oldest and youngest soldiers. 

It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian side 
made any attempt to charge while the Laced temonian battle- 
array was yet incomplete. It was necessary for them, according 
to Grecian practice, to wind up the courage of their troops by 
some words of exhortation and encouragement; and before 
these were finished, the Lacedcemonians may probably have 

Lochi (according to Xenophon, of four Lochi): but Thucydides speaks as 
if he knew no division larger than the Lochus. 

Beyond this very slender information, there seems no other fact certainly 
established about the Lacedtcmonian military distribution. Nor ought we 
reasonably to expect to find that these words EnSmoty, Pentekosty, Lochus, 
&c., indicate any fixed number of men: our own names regiment, company, 
troop, brigade, division , &c., are all more or less indefinite as to positive 
numbers and proportion to each other. 

That which was peculiar to the Lacedaemonian drill, was, the teaching a 
small number of men like an EnSmoty [25, 32, 36 men, as we sometimes 
fiud it), to perform its evolutions under the command of its EnSmolarch. 
When this was once secured, it is probable that the combination of these 
elementary divisions was left to be determined in every case by circumstances. 

Thucydidds stales several distinct facts. 1. Each En6moty had four men 
in front . 2. Each EnSmoty varied in depth , according as every lochagus 
chose. 3. Each lochus had four pentekosties, and each pentekosty four 
enSmoties.—Now Dobree asks, with much reason, how these assertions are 
to be reconciled ? Given the number of men in front, and the number of 
enSmoties in each Lochus—the depth of the EnSmoty is of course deter¬ 
mined, without reference to the discretion of any one. These two assertions 
appear distinctly contradictory j unless we suppose (what seems very diffi¬ 
cult to believe) that the Lochage might make one or two of the four files of 
the same EnSmoty deeper than the rest. Dobree proposes, as a means of 
removing this difficulty, to expunge some words from the text. One cannot 
have confidence, however, in the conjecture. 

Another solution has been suggested, viz. that each lochagus had the 
power of dividing his lochus into more or fewer endmoties as he chose, only 
under the obligation that four men should constitute the front rank of each 
endmoty: the depth would then of course be the variable item. I incline 
to believe that this is what Thucydidds here means to indicate. When he 
says, therefore, that there were four pentekosties in each lochus, and four 
endmoties in each pentekosty—we must suppose him to allude to the army 
as it marched out from Sparta; and to intimate, by the words which follow, 
tliat each lochagus had the power of modifying that distribution in regard 
to his own lochus, when the order of battle was about to be formed. This, 
at any rate, seems the least unsatisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
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attained their order. The Mantineian officers reminded their 
countrymen that the coming battle would decide whether 
Mantineia should continue to be a free and imperial city, with 
Arcadian dependencies of her own, as she now was—or should 
again be degraded into a dependency of Lacedeemon. The 
Argcian leaders dwelt upon the opportunity which Argos now 
had of recovering her lost ascendency in Peloponnesus, and of 
revenging herself upon her worst enemy and neighbour. The 
Athenian troops were exhorted to show themselves worthy of 
the many brave allies with whom they were now associated, as 
well as to protect their own territory and empire by vanquishing 
their enemy in Peloponnesus. 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lar.edcemonian char¬ 
acter, that to them no similar words of encouragement were 
addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. “ They knew 
(says the historian *) that long practice beforehand, in the busi¬ 
ness of war, was a better preservative than fine speeches on the 
spur of the moment.” As among professional soldiers, bravery 
was assumed as a thing of course, without any special exhorta¬ 
tion : but mutual suggestions were heard among .them with a 
view to get their order of battle and position perfect,—which 
at first it probably was not, from the sudden and hurried 
manner in which they had been constrained to form. More¬ 
over various war-songs, perhaps those of Tyrtseus, were chanted 
in the ranks. At length the word was given to attack: the 
numerous pipers in attendance (an hereditary caste at Sparta) 
began to play, while the slow, solemn, and equable march of 
the troops adjusted itself to the time given by these instruments 
without any break or wavering in the line. A striking contrast 
to this deliberate pace was presented by the enemy; who having 
no pipers or other musical instruments rushed forward to the 
charge with a step vehement and even furious,® fresh from the 
exhortations just addressed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, when 
coming into conflict, to march not exactly straight forward, but 
somewhat aslant towards the right. The soldiers on the 

1 Thucyd. v. 69 . AaictSatpivioi 5e icaff l/eifc/Tot/s n /cal /mt! ray jroAe- 
/MitSiv vifKov ii> ctplaw aural s &v iivlaravro r)IV irapaK&evaiv tt/s /iWi/M/j 
byaBais oitriv iiroiovvro, elWres (pyav 4 k iroMoS jit\4n)v irKela o&favaav 
tj \6ytuv Si' 6\lyou KaTuSs faBhirav vapalvetrur. 

2 Thucyd. v. ?o. ‘Apyeioi ptiv /cal of l-ipnaxoi, ivrivas sal ipyp x«- 

poSyres, AaaeSai nivtai Se jipaS&w /cal abkur&v era Way vifitp tyfca&eim&ruv, 

oft rav helm X^P ,v i tva 6/j.aXBs fieri (tuBpiov fialvovres erpoiKBoiev /cal 
SuurnaffBeiri aftrS vij rdfir, Strep ^lAoTrlfwyifXa trrparimSa iv raTs TpotriSots 
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extreme right of both armies set the example of such inclina¬ 
tion, in order to avoid exposing their own unshielded side; 
while for the same reason every man along the line took care 
to keep close to the shield of his right-hand neighbour. We 
see from hence that, with equal numbers, the right was not 
merely the post of honour, but also of comparative safety. So 
it proved on the present occasion; even the Lacedoemonian 
discipline being noway exempt from this cause of disturbance. 
Though the Lacedaemonian front, from their superior numbers, 
was more extended than that of the enemy, still their right files 
did not think themselves safe without slanting still farther to 
the right, and thus outflanked very greatly the Athenians on 
the opposite left wing; while on the opposite side the Man- 
tineians who formed the right wing, from the same disposition 
to keep the left shoulder forward, outflanked, though not in so 
great a degree, the Skiritm and Brasideians on the Lacedsc- 
monian left. King Agis, whose post was with the Lochi in the 
centre, saw plainly that when the armies closed, his left would 
be certainly taken in flank and perhaps even in the rear. 
Accordingly he thought it necessary to alter his dispositions 
even at this critical moment, which he relied upon being able 
to accomplish through the exact discipline, practised evolutions, 
and slow march of his soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending danger would 
have been to bring round a division from the extreme right, 
where it could well be spared, to the extreme left against the 
advancing Mantineians. But the ancient privilege of the 
Sklritse, who always fought by themselves on the extreme left, 
forbade such an order. 1 Accordingly, Agis gave signal to the 
Brasideians and Skiritte to make a flank movement on the left 
so as to get on equal front with the Mantineians; while in 
order to fill up the vacancy thus created in his line, he sent 
orders to the two polemarchs AristoklSs and Hijpponoidas, who 
had their Lochi on the extreme right of the line, to move to 
the rear and take post on the right of the Brasideians, so as 
again to close up the line. But these two polemarchs, who 
had the safest and most victorious place in the line, chose to 

1 Thucyd. v. 67. Tire Sh icipas plv etdvupov 3 *(ptr«* airoTs itaflf- 
vrai'TO, 4sl toiStijv t-))V ril-tv pivot AaKeSutpoyluv iirt atiruv 

ixovrts, &c. 

The strong and precise language, which Thucydides here uses, shows 
that this was a privilege pointedly noted and much esteemed: among the 
Lacedtsmonians, especially, ancient routine was more valued than elsewhere. 
And it is essential to take notice of the circumstance, in order to appreciate 
the generalship of Agis, which has been rather hardly criticised. 
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keep it, disobeying his express orders: so that Agis, when he 
saw that they did not move, was forced to send a second order 
countermanding the flank movement of the Skiritas, and 
directing them to fall in upon the centre, back into their 
former place. But it had now become too late to execute this 
second command before the hostile armies closed: and the 
Skiritas and Brasideians were thus assailed while in disorder 
and cut off from their own centre. The Mnntineians, finding 
them in this condition, defeated and drove them back; while 
the chosen Thousand of Argos, breaking in by the vacant 
space between the Brasideians and the Lacedaemonian centre, 
took them on the right flank and completed their discomfiture. 
They were routed and pursued even to the Lacedaemonian 
baggage-waggons in the rear; some of the elder troops who 
guarded the waggons being slain, and the whole Lacedsemonian 
left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantineians and their comrades, thinking 
only of what was immediately before them, wasted thus a 
precious time when their aid was urgently needed elsewhere. 
Matters passed very, differently on the Lacedsemonian centre 
and right; where Agis, with his body-guard of 300 chosen 
youths called Hippeis, and with the Spartan Lochi, found him¬ 
self in front conflict with the centre and left of the enemy;— 
with the Argeians, their elderly troops and the so-called Five 
Lochi—with the Kleonceans and Orneates, dependent allies of 
Argos—and with the Athenians. Over all these troops they 
were completely victorious, after a short resistance—indeed on 
some points with no resistance at all. So formidable was the 
aspect and name of the Lacedemonians, that the opposing 
troops gave way without crossing spears, and even with a panic 
so headlong, that they trod down each other in anxiety to 
escape. 1 While thus defeated in front, they were taken in 

1 Thucyd. v. 72. (O! AaxeSatfiivioi robs ’A pyeiovs) irpstyay, otSe is 

Xtipas robs iroAAoi is fropelmmu, bAA’, Sis iirrfcOav ol AtueeSaifufnai, cvffiis 
ivSSvrns, kb1 tonv ots xal KarairvnjSivras, rov pb ipBijym rip iyKari\si^ny. 

The last words of this sentence present a difficulty which has perplexed 
all the commentators, and which none of them have yet satisfactorily 
cleared up. 

They all admit that the expressions, to B, rov pb, preceding the infinitive 
mood as here, signify design or purpose; irexa being understood. But none 
of them can construe the sentence satisfactorily with this meaning: accord¬ 
ingly they here ascribe to the words a different and exceptional meaning. 
See the notes of Poppo, Goller, and Dr. Arnold, in which notes the views 
of other critics axe cited and discussed. 

Some say that tov pb in this place means the same as &art pb ; others 
affirm, that it is identical with 5(4 rh pb or with r$ jib- “Formula rob, 
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flank by the Tegeans and Lacedaemonians on the right of 
Agis’s army, and the Athenians here incurred serious hazard 

rot fiii (say Bauer and Goller), plcrumque consilium significat: interdum 
effectum (i.e. lia-re pi )); hie causam inaical (i.e. Sta rb pi], or rip p-fi)-" 
But I agree with Dr. Arnold in thinking that the last of these three alleged 
meanings is wholly unauthorised; while the second (which is adopted by 
Dr. Arnold himself) is sustained only by feeble and dubious evidence—for 
the passage of Tliucydidfis (ii. 4 ,toC pb htipehyeiv) maybe as well construed 
(as Poppo’s note thereupon suggests) without any such supposed exceptional 
sense of the words. 

Now it seems Lo me quite possible to construe the words rod pb rpOrjeat 
here in their regular and legitimate sense of 'ivena rou or consilium. But 
first an error must be cleared up which pervades the view of most of the com¬ 
mentators. They supposed that those Argeians, who are here affirmed to 
have been “trodden underfoot were so trodden down by the Lacedccmo- 
iiians in their advance. But this is in every way improbable. The Lacedae¬ 
monians were particularly slow in their motions, regular in their ranks, and 
backward as to pursuit—qualities which are dwelt upon by Thucydides in 
regard to this very battle. They were not all likely to overtake such terri¬ 
fied men as were only anxious to run away: moreover, if they did overtake 
them, they would spear them,—not trample them under foot. 

To be trampled under foot, though possible enough from the numerous 
Persian cavalry (Hcrodot. vii. 173 3 Xenoph. Ilcllen. iii. 4, 12), is not the 
treatment which defeated soldiers meet with from victorious hostile infantry 
in the field, especially Lacedaemonian infantry. But it is precisely the treat¬ 
ment which they meet with, if they be in one of the hinder ranks, from 
their own panic-stricken comrades in the front rank, who find the enemy 
closing upon them, and rush back madly to get away from him. Of course 
it was the Argeians in the front rank who were seized with the most violent 
panic, and who tliu? fell back upon their own comrades in the rear ranks, 
overthrowing and treading them down to secure their own escape. It 
seems quite plain that it was the Argeians in front (not the Lacedaanonians) 
who trod down their comrades in the rear (there were probably six or eight 
men in every file) in order to escape themselves before the Lacedtemonians 
should be upon them: compare Xenophon, Hellenic, iv. 4, n; (Economic, 
viii. 5. 

There are therefore in the whole scene which Thucydides describes, three 
distinct subjects—1. The Lacedaemonians. 2. The Argeion soldiers who 
were trodden down. 3. Other Argeian soldiers who trod them down in 
order to get away themselves.—Out of these three he only specifies the first 
two; but the third is present to his mind, and is implied m his narrative 
just as much as if he had written KaraarartiOivras ha r’ HWiov, or for’ 
iKkikani, as in Xenoph. Ilellen. iv. 4, rx. 

Now it is lo this third subject, implied in the narrative but not formally 
specified (i.e. those Argeians who trod down their comrades in order lo get 
away themselves)—or rather to the second and third conjointly and con¬ 
fusedly—that the design or purpose ( consilium ) in the words rot pb 
refers. 

Further, the commentators all construe rot pb tpOtjmi rbv lynardxaitf/ir, 
as if the last word were an accusative case coining after <p6fjva 1 and governed 
by it. But there is also another construction, equally good Greek, and 
much better for the sense. In my judgement, rbv lyitarikarpiv is here the 
accusative case coming before </>6bvcu and formimr the subject of it. The 
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of being all cut to pieces, had they not been effectively aided 
by their own cavalry close at hand. Moreover Agis, having 
decidedly beaten and driven them back, was less anxious to 
pursue them than to return to the rescue of his own defeated 
left wing; so that even the Athenians, who were exposed both 
in flank and front, were enabled to effect their retreat in safety. 
The Mantineians and the Argeian Thousand, though victorious 
on their part of the line, yet seeing the remainder of their army 
in disorderly flight, had little disposition to renew the combat 
against Agis and the conquering Lacedemonians. They sought 
only to effect their retreat, which however could not be done 
without severe loss, especially on the part of the Mantineians— 
and which Agis might have prevented altogether, had not the 
Lacedaemonian system, enforced on this occasion by the coun¬ 
sels of an ancient Spartan named Pharax, enjoined abstinence 
from prolonged pursuit against a defeated enemy. 1 

There fell in this battle 700 men of the Argeians, Kleonseans, 
and Orneates ; 200 Athenians, together with both the generals 
LachSs and Nikostratus; and 200 Mantineians. The loss of 
the Lacedaemonians, though never certainly known, from the 
habitual secrecy of their public proceedings, was estimated at 
about 300 men. They stripped the enemy’s dead, spreading 
out to view the arms thus acquired, and selecting some for a 

words will thus read (evexa.) tou t%v iyuard^rjifiiv nb tpOijv'U (IvoXBovaao 
auTotr)—“in order that the actual grasp of the Lacedaemonians might not 
he beforehand in coming upon them ”—“ might not come upon them too 
soon,” i.e. “sooner than they could get away.” And since the word lynmi- 
is an abstract active substantive, so, in order to get at the real mean¬ 
ing here, we may substitute the concrete words with which it correlates—■ 
i.e. rails AaiceHaipoviovs lyiearaXaPivTas —subject as well as attribute—for 
the active participle is here essentially involved. 

The sentence would then read, supposing the ellipsis filled up and the 
meaning expressed in full and concrete words —(anv ois ual Karcara-rnflhiras 
fir' &Jo 3 \\tav <j>evyivrav (or 01 aCoftlvur), (vena roB ral/s AajceSaiftovtpvs pi) 
ipOrjpat lynivraAa/ 3 ii>ras al/robs [robs ^tiyoyrt is) : “ As soon as the Lacedae¬ 
monians approached near, the Argeians gave way at once, without staying 
for hand-combat ; and some were even trodden down by each other, or by 
their own comrades running away in order that the Lacedaemonians might 
not he beforehand in catching them sooner than they could escape.” 

Construing in this way the sentence as it now stands, we have rov fib 
Mvai used in its regular and legitimate sense of purpose or consilium. 
We have moreover a plain and natural state of facts, in fell keeping with 
the general narrative. Nor is there any violence put upon the words. 
Nothing more is done than to expand a very elliptical sentence, and to fill 
up that entire sentence which was present to the writer’s own mind. To 
do this properly is the chief duly, as well as the chief difficulty, of an 
expositor of Thucydides. 

1 Thucyd. v. 73 j Diodor. xii. 79. 
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trophy; then picked up their own dead and carried them away 
for burial at Tegea, granting the customary burial-truce to the 
defeated enemy. Pleisloanax, the other Spartan king, had 
advanced as far as Tegea with a reinforcement composed of 
the elder and younger citizens ; but on hearing of the victory, 
he returned home. 1 

Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought in the 
month of June 418 b.c. Its effect throughout Greece was 
prodigious. The numbers engaged on both sides were very 
considerable for a Grecian army of that day, though seemingly 
not so large as at the battle of Delium five years before: the 
number and grandeur of the states whose troops were engaged 
was however greater than at Delium. But what gave peculiar 
value to the battle was, that it wiped off at once the pre-existing 
stain upon the honour of Sparta. The disaster in Sphakteria, 
disappointing all previous expectation, had drawn upon her the 
imputation of something like cowardice; and there were other 
proceedings which, with far better reason, caused her to be 
stigmatised as stupid and backward. But the victory of Man¬ 
tineia silenced all such disparaging criticism, and replaced 
Sparta in her old position of military pre-eminence before the 
eyes of Greece. It worked so much the more powerfully 
because it was entirely the fruit of Lacedemonian courage, 
with little aid from that peculiar skill and tactics, which was 
generally seen concomitant, but had in the present case been 
found comparatively wanting. The manoeuvre of Agis, in 
itself not ill-conceived, for the purpose of extending his left 
wing, had failed through the disobedience of the two refractory 
polemarchs: but in such a case the shame of failure falls more 
or less upon all parties concerned; nor could either general or 
soldiers be considered to have displayed at Mantineia any of 
that professional aptitude which caused the Lacedemonians to 
be styled “artists in warlike affairs.’' So much the more con¬ 
spicuously did Lacedemonian courage stand out to view. 
After the left wing had been broken, and when the Argeian 
Thousand had penetrated into the vacant space between the left 
and centre, so that they might have taken the centre in flank, 
and ought to have done so had they been well advised—the 
troops in the centre, instead of being daunted as most Grecian 
soldiers would have been, had marched forward against the 
enemies in their front, and gained a complete victory. The 
consequences of the battle were thus immense in re-establishing 


1 Tkucyd. v. 7 s. 
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the reputation of the Lacedaemonians, and in exalting them 
again to their ancient dignity of chiefs of Peloponnesus. 1 

We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, Ari- 
stoklgs and Hipponoidas, whose disobedience had well-nigh 
caused the ruin of the army, were tried and condemned to 
banishment as cowards on their return to Sparta. 8 

Looking at the battle from the point of view of the other 
side, we may remark, that the defeat was greatly occasioned by 
the selfish caprice of the Eleians in withdrawing their 3000 
men immediately before the battle, because the other allies, 
instead of marching against Lepreum, preferred to attempt the 
far more important town of Tegea: an additional illustration 
of the remark of PeriklSs at the beginning of the war, that 
numerous and equal allies could never be kept in harmonious 
co-operation. 8 Shortly after the defeat, the 3000 Eleians came 
back to the aid of Mantineia—probably regretting their previous 
untoward departure—together with a reinforcement of 1000 
Athenians. Moreover, the Karneian month began—a season 
which the Lacedaemonians kept rigidly holy; even despatching 
messengers to countermand their extra-Peloponnesian allies, 
whom they had invoked prior to the late battle 4 —and remain¬ 
ing themselves within their own territory, so that' the field was 
for the moment left clear for the operations of a defeated 
enemy. Accordingly, the Epidaurians, though they had made 
an inroad into the territory of Argos during the absence of the 
Argeian main force at the time of the late battle, and had 
gained a partial success—now found their own territory over¬ 
run by the united Eleians, Mantineians, and Athenians, who 
were bold enough even to commence a wall of circumvallation 
round the town of Epidaurus itself. The entire work was 
distributed between them to be accomplished : but the superior 
activity and perseverance of the Athenians were here displayed 
in a conspicuous manner. For while the portion of work com¬ 
mitted to them (the fortification of the cape on which the 
HerECum or temple of Her® was situated) was indefatigably 
prosecuted and speedily brought to completion—their allies, 
both Eleians and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks respectively 
allotted to them, in impatience and disgust. The idea of 
circumvallation being for this reason relinquished, a joint 

1 Thucyd. v. 75 . Kal rfyv wrh t ar 'EW'hvav rire iwt<pept>p(vr)y cthlav h 
ts pakaklav Sik rfjv iv rp vi)trcp (u/upophv itai ij rijv SXXija 'bfhwklav re kb 1 
fipaSvrfjrtt, %pytp roirtp hirekvtmvro' rixjl p&v iSdxovv KamCipevai, 
yyii/rn <5s of aiirtl ist tlvres. 

8 Thucyd. v. 72. 5 Thucyd. i. 141. 4 Thucyd. v. 75. 
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garrison was left in the new fort at Cape Heroeum, after which 
the allies evacuated the Epidaurian territory. 1 

So far the Lacedaemonians appeared to have derived little 
positive benefit from their late victory: but the fruits of it were 
soon manifested in the very centre of their enemy's force—at 
Argos. A material change had taken place since the battle in 
the political tendencies of that city. There had been within it 
always an opposition party—philo-Laconian and anti-demo- 
cratical: and the effect of the defeat at Mantineia had been to 
strengthen this party as much as it depressed their opponents. 
The democratical leaders—who, in conjunction with Athens 
and Alkibiades, had aspired to maintain an ascendency in 
Peloponnesus hostile and equal, if not superior, to Sparta—now 
found their calculations overthrown and exchanged for the dis¬ 
couraging necessities of self-defence against a victorious enemy. 
And while these leaders thus lost general influence by so com¬ 
plete a defeat of their foreign policy, the ordinary democratical 
soldiers of Argos brought back with them from the field of 
Mantineia, nothing but humiliation and terror of the Lacedae¬ 
monian arms. But the chosen Argeian Thousand-regiment 
returned with very different feelings. Victorious over the left 
wing of their enemies, they had not been seriously obstructed 
in their retreat even by the Lacedaemonian centre. They had 
thus reaped positive glory, 2 and doubtless felt contempt for 
their beaten fellow-citizens. Now it has been already mentioned 
that these Thousand were men of rich families, and the best 
military age, set apart by the Argeian democracy to receive 
permanent training at the public expense, just at a time when 
the ambitious views of Argos first began to dawn, after the 
peace of Nikias. So long as Argos was likely to become or 
continue the imperial state of Peloponnesus, these Thousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity sufficiently con¬ 
sulted in upholding her as such, and would thus acquiesce in 
the democratical government. But when the defeat of Man¬ 
tineia reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her upon the 
defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance their natural 

1 Thucyd. v. 75. 

8 Aristotle (Politic, v. 4, 9) expressly notices the credit gained by the 
oligarchical force of Argos in the battle of Mantineia, as one main cause of 
die subsequent revolution—notwithstanding that the Argeians generally 
were beaten—Of yv&ptfioi sbtoKip 4 \<ra,vres iv Uavrivela, &c. 

An example of contempt entertained by victorious troops over defeated 
fellow-countrymen, is mentioned by Xenophon in the Athenian army under 
Alldbiad^s and Thrasyllus, in one of the later years of the Peloponnesian 
war: see Xenophon, Hellen. i. 2, 14-17. 
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oligarchical sentiments, so that they became decided oppo¬ 
nents of the democratical government in its distress. The 
oligarchical party in Argos, thus encouraged and reinforced, 
entered into a conspiracy with the Lacedaemonians to bring 
the city into alliance with Sparta as well as to overthrow 
the democracy. 1 

As the first step towards the execution of this scheme, the 
Lacedaemonians, about the end of September, marched out 
their full forces as far as Tegea, thus threatening invasion, and 
inspiring terror at Argos. From Tegea they sent forward as 
envoy Lichas, proxenus of the Argeians at Sparta, with two 
alternative propositions: one for peace, which he was instructed 
to tender and prevail upon the Argeians to accept, if he could; 
another, in case they refused, of a menacing character. It was 
the scheme of the oligarchical faction first to bring the city into 
alliance with Lacedaemon and dissolve the connexion with 
Athens, before they attempted any innovation in the govern¬ 
ment. The arrival of Lichas was the signal for them to manifest 
themselves by strenuously pressing the acceptance of his pacific 
proposition. But they had to contend against a strong resist¬ 
ance; since Alkibiades, still in Argos, employed his utmost 
energy to defeat their views. Nothing but the presence of the 
Lacedaemonian army at Tegea, and the general despondency of 
the people, at length enabled them to carry their point, and 
to procure acceptance of the proposed treaty; which, being 
already adopted by the Ekklesia at Sparta, was sent ready pre¬ 
pared to Argos,—and there sanctioned without alteration. 
The conditions were substantially as follows:— 

“The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they have 
received as hostages from Orchomenus, and the men-bostages 
from the Msenalii. They shall restore to the Lacedaemonians 
the men now in Mantineia, whom the Lacedaemonians had 
placed as hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom 
the Argeians and Mantineians have carried away from that 
place. They shall evacuate Epidaurus, and raze the fort 
recently erected near it. The Athenians, unless they also 
forthwith evacuate Epidaurus, shall be proclaimed as enemies 
to Lacedaemon as well as to Argos, and to the allies of both. 
The Lacedaemonians shall restore all the hostages whom they 
now have in keeping, from whatever place they may have been 
taken. Respecting the sacrifice alleged to be due to Apollo 
by the Epidaurians, the Argeians will consent to tender to 


1 Thucyd, v, 76 j Diodor. xii. So. 
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them an oath, which if they swear, they shall clear themselves. 1 
Every city in Peloponnesus, small or great, shall be autonomous 
and at liberty to maintain its own ancient constitution. If 
any extra-Peloponnesian city shall come against Peloponnesus 
with mischievous projects, Lacedaemon and Argos will take 
joint counsel against it, in the manner most equitable for the 
interest of the Peloponnesians generally. The extra-Pelopon¬ 
nesian allies of Sparta shall be in the same position with refer¬ 
ence to this treaty as the allies of Lacedaemon and Argos in 
Peloponnesus—and shall hold their own in the same manner. 
The Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, who shall be 
admitted to subscribe to it, if they think fit. But if the allies 
desire anything different, the Argeians shall send them home 
about their business.” 2 

Such was the agreement sent ready prepared by the Lacedre- 
monians to Argos, and there literally accepted. It presented a 
reciprocity little more than nominal, imposing one obligation of 
no importance upon Sparta; though it answered the purpose 

1 Thucyd. v. 77. The text of Thucydides is incurably corrupt, in regard 
to several words of this clause; though the general sense appears sufficiently 
certain, that the Epidaurians are to be allowed to clear themselves in respect 
to this demand by an oath. In regard to this purifying oath it seems to 
have been essential that the oath should he tendered by one litigant party 
and taken by the other ; perhaps therefore tri/iev or Si/itv (Valkenaer's 
conjecture) might he preferable to elpev Xjjv. 

To Herodol. vi. 86 and Aristotel. Rhetoric, i. 16, 6, which Dr. Arnold 
and other commentators notice in illustration of this practice, we may add 
the instructive exposition of the analogous practice in the procedure of 
Roman law, as given by Von Savigny in his System des heutigen Romischen 
Rechts, sect. 309-313, vol. vii. p. 53-83. It was an oath tendered by one 
litigant party to the opposite in hopes that the latter would refuse to take 
it; if taken, it had the effect of a judgement in favour of the swearer. But 
the Roman lawyers laid down many limits and formalities, with respect to 
this jusjurandum delatum, which Von Savigny sets forth with his usual 
perspicuity. 

a Thucyd. v. 77. ’EmSeffawar Se rots { vpn&xois fwijSaxf<r 0 <«, at ica 
a tiroTs Soxij' at Si ri teal &K\o Soxjj rols oticaS’ InridWeiv. See 

Dr. Arnold’s note, and Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. ch. xxiv. vol. in. p. 342. 

One cannot be certain about the meaning of these last two words—hut I 
incline to believe that they express a peremptory and almost a hostile senti¬ 
ment, such as I have given in the text. The allies here alluded to are 
Athens, Elis, and Mantineia; all hostile in feeling to Sparta. The Lace- 
daanonians could not well decline admitting these cities to share in this 
treaty as it stood ; but would probably think it suitable to repel them even 
with rudeness, if they desired any change. 

I rather imagine, too, that this last clause ( 4 mStl£apras) has reference ex¬ 
clusively to the Argeians, and not to the Lacetkemonians also. The form of 
the treaty is, that of a resolution already taken at Sparta, and sent for 
approval to Arnos. 
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of the latter by substantially dissolving the alliance of Argos 
with its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party in Argos 
only as preface to a series of ulterior measures. As soon as it 
was concluded, the menacing army of Sparta was withdrawn 
from Tegea, and was exchanged for free and peaceful inter¬ 
communication between the Lacedaemonians and Argeians. 
Probably Alkibiadcs at the same time retired, while the renewed 
visits and hospitalities of Lacedemonians at Argos strengthened 
the interest of their party more than ever. They were soon 
powerful enough to persuade the Argeian assembly formally to 
renounce the alliance with Athens, Elis, and Mantineia—and 
to conclude a special alliance with Sparta, on the following 
terms:— 

“ There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years between 
the Lacedaemonians and the Argeians—upon equal terms-— 
each giving amicable satisfaction, according to its established 
constitution, to all complaints preferred by the other. On the 
same condition, also, the other Peloponnesian cities shall par¬ 
take in this peace and alliance—holding their own territory, 
laws, and separate constitution. All extra-Peloponnesian allies 
of Sparta shall be put upon the same footing as the Lacedae¬ 
monians themselves. The allies of Argos shall also be put 
upon the same footing as Argos herself, holding their own 
territory undisturbed. Should occasion arise for common 
military operations on any point, the Lacedaemonians and 
Argeians shall take counsel together, determining in the most 
equitable manner they can for the interest of their allies. If 
any one of the cities hereunto belonging, either in or out of 
Peloponnesus, shall have disputes either about boundaries or 
other topics, she shall be held bound to enter upon amicable 
adjustment. 1 If any allied city shall quarrel with another allied 

1 Thueyd. V. 79. Al S4 rtvi rflv iro XW f &p<plAoya, 3 ) rav imrbs tj rav 
herbs IXeAoir avvitrov, dire srepl tpav dirt irepl tAAav nvis, SiaKpiOrjpev. 

The object of this clause X presume to be, to provide that the joint forces 
of Lacedtemon and Argos should not be bound to interfere ibr every separate 
dispute of each single ally with a foreign state, not included in the alliance. 
Thus, there were at this time standing disputes between Bosotia and Athens 
—and between Megara and Athens! the Argeians probably would not 
choose to pledge themselves to interfere for the maintenance of the alleged 
rights of Bceoda and Megara in these disputes. They guard themselves 
against such necessity in this clause. 

M. H. Meier, in his recent Dissertation (Die Privat. Sehiedsrichter und 
die fiffentlichen DiSteten Athens (Halle, 1846), sect. 19, p. 41). has given 
an analysis and explanation of this treaty which seems to me on many points 
unsatisfactory. 
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city, the matter shall be referred to some third city satisfactory 
to both. Each city shall render justice to her own citizens 
according to her own ancient constitution.” 

It will be observed that in this treaty of alliance, the disputed 
question of headship is compromised or evaded. Lacedaemon 
and Argos arc both put upon an equal footing, in respect to 
taking joint counsel for the general body of allies: they two 
alone are to decide, without consulting the other allies, though 
binding themselves to have regard to the interests of the latter. 
The policy of Lacedaemon also pervades the treaty—that of 
ensuring autonomy to all the lesser states of Peloponnesus, and 
thus breaking up the empire of Elis, Mantineia, or any other 
larger state which might have dependencies. 1 2 And accordingly 
the Mantineians, finding themselves abandoned by Argos, were 
constrained to make their submission to Sparta, enrolling them¬ 
selves again as her allies, renouncing all command over their 
Arcadian subjects, and delivering up the hostages of these 
latter—according to the stipulation in the treaty between Lace- 
dasmon and Argos. a The Lacedaemonians do not seem to 
have meddled further with Elis. Being already possessed of 
Lepreum (through the Brasideian settlers planted there), they 
perhaps did not wish again to provoke the Eleians, from fear of 
being excluded a second time from the Olympic festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Lacedaemon 
(about November or December 418 b.c.) had still further de¬ 
pressed the popular leaders at Argos. The oligarchical faction, 
and the chosen regiment of the Thousand, all men of wealth 
and family, as well as bound together by their common military 
training, now saw their way clearly to the dissolution of the 
democracy by force, and to the accomplishment of a revolution. 
Instigated by such ambitious views, and flattered by the idea of 
admitted headship jointly with Sparta, they espoused the new 
policy of the city with extreme vehemence, and began immedi¬ 
ately to multiply occasions of collision with Athens. Joint 

1 All the smaller states in Peloponnesus are pronounced by this treaty to 
be (if we repeat the language employed with reference to the Delpmans 
peculiarly in the peace of Nikias) airovi/xovs, airoTeAeis, aim>Slnovs, 
Thueyd. y. 19. The last clause of this treaty guarantees atiroSuciav to all 
—though in language somewhat different—rots 84 freus nark virpia 
Sue 4 £r<r 0 ai. The expression in this treaty alnmiAKs is substantially 
equivalent to abrorcAeTs in the former. 

It is remarkable that we never find in Thucydides the very convenient 
Herodotean word t/mrlSueoi (Herodot. vi. 42), though there are occasions in 
these fourth and fifth books on which it would be useful to his meaning, 

2 Thueyd. v. 81 ; Diodor, xii, 81. 
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Lacedemonian and Argeian envoys were despatched to Thrace 
and Macedonia. With the Chalkidians of Thrace, the revolted 
subjects of Athens, the old alliance was renewed, and even new 
engagements concluded ; while Perdikkas of Macedonia was 
urged to renounce his covenants with Athens, and join the new 
confederacy. In that quarter the influence of Argos was con¬ 
siderable ; for the Macedonian princes prized very highly their 
ancient descent from Argos, which constituted them brethren 
of the Hellenic family. Accordingly Perdikkas consented to 
the demand and concluded the new treaty; insisting, however, 
with his habitual duplicity, that the step should for the moment 
be kept secret from Athens. 1 In further pursuance of the new 
tone of hostility to that city, joint envoys were also sent thither, 
to require that the Athenians should quit Peloponnesus, and 
especially that they should evacuate the fort recently erected 
near Epidaurus. It seems to have been held jointly by Argeians, 
Mantineians, Eleians, and Athenians; and as the latter were 
only a minority of the whole, the Athenians in the city judged 
it prudent to send Demosthenes to bring them away. That 
general not only effected the retreat, but also contrived a 
stratagem which gave to it the air almost of an advantage. On 
his first arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic match 
outside of the gates for the amusement of the whole garrison, 
contriving to keep back the Athenians within until all the rest 
had marched out: then hastily shutting the gates, he remained 
master of the place. 3 Having no intention however of keeping 
it, he made it over presently to the Epidaurians themselves, 
with whom he renewed the truce to which they had been parties 
jointly with the Lacedaemonians five years before, two years 
before the peace of Nikias. 3 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, in 
respect to the surrender of the fort, seems to have been dictated 
by a desire to manifest her displeasure against the Argeians. 
This was exactly what the Argeian leaders and oligarchical party, 

1 Compare Thucyd. v. 80, and v. 83. 

2 The instances appear to have been not rare, wherein Grecian towns 
changed masters, by the citizens thus going out of the gates all together, or 
most part of them, for some religious festival. See the case of Smyrna 
(Herodot. i. 150) and the precautionary suggestions of the military writer 
JEneas, in his treatise called Poliorketicus, c. if, 

8 Thucyd. v. 80. Kal Cffrepov 'EmSavpiots Itvavtutrifieyai rets mroytds, 
aiirol of ’ ABrivaUt fariSoow ri relxitTfia. _ We are here told that the 
Athenians renewed their truce with die Epidaurians: but I know no truce 
previously between them, except the general truce for a year, which the 
Epidaurians swore to, in conjunction with Sparta (iv. 119), m the beginning 
oui.c. 423. 
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on their side, most desired; the breach with Athens had be¬ 
come irreparable, and their plans were now matured for violently 
subverting their own democracy. They concerted with Sparta 
a joint military expedition, of 1000 hoplites from each city (the 
first joint expedition under the new alliance), against Siky&n, 
for the purpose of introducing more thoroughpaced oligarchy 
into the already oligarchical Sikydnian government. It is 
possible that there may have been some democratical opposition 
gradually acquiring strength at Sikydn: yet that city seems to 
have been, as far as we know, always oligarchical in policy, 
and passively faithful to Sparta. Probably therefore the joint 
enterprise against Sikydn was nothing more than a pretext to 
cover the introduction of 1000 Lacedaemonian hoplites into 
Argos, whither the joint detachment immediately returned, 
after the business at Sikydn had been accomplished. Thus 
reinforced, the oligarchical leaders and the chosen Thousand 
at Argos put down by force the democratical constitution in 
that city, slew the democratical leaders, and established them¬ 
selves in complete possession of the government. 1 

This revolution (accomplished about February B.c. 417)— 
the result of the victory of Mantineia and the consummation of 
a train of policy laid by Sparta—raised her ascendency in 
Peloponnesus to a higher and more undisputed point than it 
had ever before attained. The towns in Achaia were as yet 
not sufficiently oligarchical for her purpose—perhaps since the 
march of Alkibiadds thither two years before—accordingly she 
now remodelled their governments in conformity with her own 
views. The new rulers of Argos were subservient to her, not 
merely from oligarchical sympathy, but from need of her aid to 
keep down internal rising against themselves: so that there was 
neither enemy, nor even neutral, to counterwork her or to favour 
Athens, throughout the whole peninsula. 

.But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not destined 
to last. Though there were many cities in Greece, in which 
oligarchies long maintained themselves unshaken, through 
adherence to a traditional routine, and by being usually in the 
hands of men accustomed to govern—yet an oligarchy erected 
■by force upon the ruins of a democracy was rarely of long 
•duration. The angry discontent of the people, put down by 

1 Thvtcyd. v. 81. Kat AaxeSaifiilyioi teal “Apyrtoi, %lAn>t inirtpo 1, {wirrpo- 
r<S<r«PT6r, rt t* b> ShcvOvi Is oAfyovs /ictXAov naricrTfitrav ahrol ot Aa/ce8«<- 
Itiinoi iABivrzi, kb\ /1st' titeiya (vpa/jufiirtpoi tfSt; KB 1 rhy iv "Apyn tfjfiov 
karikii&ay, tea} ikiyapxta brcrijSeta koit AaitfScu/ioyhti Kteritrm). Compare 
TV- -*-jt *K Sn 
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temporary intimidation, usually revived, and threatened the 
security of the rulers enough to render them suspicious and 
probably cruel. Such cruelty moreover was not their only 
fault: they found their emancipation from democratical re¬ 
straints too tempting to be able to control either their lust or 
their rapacity. With the population of Argos—comparatively 
coarse and brutal in all ranks, and more like Ivorkyra than like 
Athens—such abuse was pretty sure to be speedy as well as 
flagrant. Especially the chosen regiment of the Thousand— 
men in the vigour of their age, and proud of their military 
prowess as well as of their wealthier station—construed the 
new oligarchical government which they had helped to erect as 
a period of individual licence to themselves. The behaviour 
and fate of their chief, Bryas, illustrates the general demeanour 
of the troop. After many other outrages against persons of 
poorer condition, he one day met in the streets a wedding pro¬ 
cession, in which the person of the bride captivated his fancy. 
He caused her to be violently tom from her company, carried 
her to his house, and possessed himself of her by force. But 
in the middle of the night, this high-spirited woman revenged 
herself for the outrage by putting out the eyes of the ravisher 
while he was fast asleep: 1 a terrible revenge, which the pointed 
clasp-pins of the feminine attire sometimes enabled women 3 
to take upon those who -wronged them. Having contrived to 
make her escape, she found concealment among her friends, 
as well as protection among the people generally, against the 
indignant efforts of the chosen Thousand to avenge their 
leader. 

From incidents such as this, and from the multitude of petty 
insults which so flagitious an outrage implies as co-existcnt, we 
are not surprised to learn that the Demos of Argos soon re¬ 
covered their lost courage, and resolved upon an effort to put 
down their oligarchical oppressors. They waited for the moment 
when the festival called the Gymnopsedise was in course of 
being solemnised at Sparta—a festival at which the choric per¬ 
formances of men and boys were so interwoven with Spartan 
religion as well as bodily training, that the Lacedaemonians 
would make no military movement until they were finished. 
At this critical moment, the Argeian Demos rose in insurrection; 
and after a sharp contest, gained a victory over the oligarchy, 
some of whom were slain, while others only saved themselves 

1 Fausanias, ii. 20, I, 

a See Herodot. v. 87; Euripid. Hecub. 1152, and the note of Musgrave 
on line IltS-of that drama. 
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by flight. Even at the first instant of danger, pressing messages 
had been sent to Sparta for aid. But the Lacedaemonians at 
first peremptorily refused to move during the period of their 
festival: nor was it until messenger after messenger had arrived 
to set forth the pressing necessity of their friends, that they re¬ 
luctantly put aside their festival to march towards Argos. They 
were too late: the precious moment had already passed by. 
They were met at Tegea by an intimation that their friends 
were overthrown, and Argos in possession of the victorious 
people. Nevertheless, various exiles who had escaped still 
promised them success, urgently entreating them to proceed ; 
but the Lacedaemonians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, 
and resumed their intermitted festival. 1 

Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown—after a con¬ 
tinuance of about four months, 2 from February to June 417 B.c. 
—and the chosen Thousand-regiment either dissolved or 
destroyed. The movement excited great sympathy in several 
Peloponnesian cities, 8 who were becoming jealous of the exor¬ 
bitant preponderance of Sparta. Nevertheless the Argeian 
Demos, though victorious within the city, felt so much distrust of 
being able to maintain themselves, that they sent envoys to Sparta 
to plead their cause and to entreat favourable treatment: a 
proceeding which proves the insurrection to have been spon¬ 
taneous, not fomented by Athens, But the envoys of the 
expelled oligarchs were there to confront them, and the Lacedae¬ 
monians, after a lengthened discussion, adjudging the Demos 
to have been guilty of wrong, proclaimed the resolution of 
sending forces to put them down. Still, the habitual tardiness 
of Lacedaemonian habits prevented any immediate or separate 
movement. Their allies were to be summoned, none being 
very zealous in the cause,—and least of all at this moment, 
when the period of harvest was at hand: so that about three 
months intervened before any actual force was brought 
together. 

This important interval was turned to account by the Argeian 
Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were to look on 
Sparta only as an enemy, immediately renewed their alliance 

1 Thucyd. v. 82; Diodor. xii. 80. 

* Diodorus (xii. So) says that it lasted eight months: but this, if correct at 
all, must be taken as beginning from the alliance between Sparta and Argos, 
and not from the first establishment of the oligarchy. The narrative of 
Thucydidfis does not allow more than four months for the duration of the 
latter. 

4 Thucyd. v. 82. Jw'jfSeo'av Si riv t etxur/ibp sal rZv in Yle\airwf4i<np 

TIS" 3riA 1 
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with Athens. Regarding her as their main refuge, they com¬ 
menced the building of long walls to connect their city with the 
sea, in order that the road might always be open for supplies 
and reinforcement from Athens in case they should be confined 
to their walls by a superior Spartan force. The whole Argeian 
population—men and women, free and slave—set about the 
work with the utmost ardour : while Alkibiades brought assist¬ 
ance from Athens 1 —especially skilled masons and carpenters, 
of whom they stood in much need. The step may probably 
have been suggested by himself, as it was the same which, two 
years before, he had urged upon the inhabitants of Patrse. But 
the construction of walls adequate for defence, along the line of 
four miles and a half between Argos and the sea, a required a 
long time. Moreover the oligarchical party within the town, as 
well as the exiles without—a party defeated but not annihilated 
—strenuously urged the Lacedemonians to put an end to the 
work, and even promised them a counter-revolutionary move¬ 
ment in the town as soon as they drew near to assist—the same 
intrigue which had been entered into by the oligarchical party 
at Athens forty years before, when the walls down to Peirseus 
were in course of erection. 8 Accordingly about the end of 
September (4x7 b.c.), King Agis conducted an army of Lacedae¬ 
monians and allies against Argos, drove the population within 
the city, and destroyed so much of the Long Walls as had been 
already raised. But the oligarchical party within were not able 
to realise their engagements of rising in arms, so that he was 
obliged to retire after merely ravaging the territory and taking 
the town of Hysiae, where he put to death all the freemen who 
fell into his hands. After his departure, the Argeians retaliated 
these ravages upon the neighbouring territory of Phlius, where 
the exiles from Argos chiefly resided. 4 

The close neighbourhood of such exiles—together with the 
declared countenance of Sparta, and the continued schemes 
of the oligarchical party within the walls—kept the Argeian 
democracy in perpetual uneasiness and alarm throughout the 
winter, in spite of their recent victory and the suppression of 

1 Thucyd. v. 82. Kol 0! y\v ’Apyeloi imySv/ul, xol ofrrol m 1 yvvahtts ml 
oMrai, irttyifov, &c. Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 15. 

a Pausanias, iL 36, 3. 

* Thucyd. i. 107. 

* Thucyd. v. 83. Diodorus inaccurately states that the Argeians had 
already built their long walls down to the sea —ituMpeyo 1 mis ‘Apyeims 
qntoSounieivai /xaftpet rtlxv d^XP‘ iaXiaatis (xii. Si). 
Thucydides uses the participle of the present tense—r& ohcoHofeoiyeva 
retyv lAimts xal mTaGK&liupres, See. 
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the dangerous regiment of a Thousand. To relieve them in 
part from embarrassment, AlkibiadSs was despatched thither 
early in the spring with an Athenian armament and twenty 
triremes. His friends and guests appear to have been now in 
ascendency, as leaders of the democratical governmentj and in 
concert with them, he selected 300 marked oligarchical persons, 
whom he carried away and deposited in various Athenian 
islands, as hostages for the quiescence of the party (b.c. 4x6). 
Another ravaging march was also undertaken by the Argeians 
into the territory of Phlius, wherein however they sustained 
nothing but loss. And again about the end of September, the 
Lacedaemonians gave the word for a second expedition against 
Argos. But having marched as far as the borders, they found 
the sacrifices (always offered previous to leaving their own 
territory) so unfavourable that they returned back and disbanded 
their forces. The Argeian oligarchical party, in spite of the 
hostages recently taken from them, had been on the watch for 
this Lacedaemonian force, and had projected a rising; or at 
least were suspected of doing so—to such a degree that some 
of them were seized and imprisoned by the government, while 
others made their escape. 1 Later in the same winter, however, 
the Lacedaemonians became more fortunate with their border 
sacrifices,—entered the Argeian territory in conjunction with 
their allies (except the Corinthians, who refused to take 
part)—and established the Argeian oligarchical exiles at 
Ornese; from which town these latter were again speedily 
expelled, after the retirement of the Lacedaemonian army, 
by the Argeian democracy with the aid of an Athenian rein¬ 
forcement 2 

To maintain the renewed democratical government of Argos, 
against enemies both internal and external, was an important 
policy to Athens, as affording the basis, which might after¬ 
wards be extended, of an anti-Laconian party in Peloponnesus. 
But at the present time the Argeian alliance was a drain and 
an exhaustion rather than a source of strength to Athens; very 
different from the splendid hopes which it had presented prior 

1 Thucyd. v. 116. AaiceSatn/vtot, neK^aavres els r)\v ’A pyelav trspa- 

reieiy . ItyeX’hpveay. iral ‘Apyeloi tick rfyv Ixelvav fteWsftriy rat 

4v -rf viAe 1 rivbs 4iroTOiH)ira>«res, Toil ptev Aaj3ov, of S’ avvobs Kal 
Hiityvyov. 

I presume ftiWiftriv here is not used in its ordinary meaning of loitering, 
delay, but is to be construed by the previous verb fieWenraores, and agree¬ 
ably to the analogy of iv. 126—‘‘prospect of action immediately impending 
compare Diodor. xii. 81. 

8 Thucyd, vi. 7. 
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to the battle of Mantineia—hopes of supplanting Sparta in her 
ascendency within the Isthmus. It is remarkable, that in spite 
of the complete alienation of feeling between Athens and Sparta 
■—and continued reciprocal hostilities, in an indirect manner, 
so long as each was acting as ally of some third party—never¬ 
theless neither the one nor the other would formally renounce 
the sworn alliance, nor obliterate the record inscribed on its 
stone column. Both parties shrank from proclaiming the real 
truth, though each half-year brought them a step nearer to it 
in fact. Thus during the course of the present summer 
(416 b.c.) the Athenian and Messenian garrison at Pylus 
became more active than ever in their incursions on Laconia, 
and brought home large booty; upon which the Lacedaemonians, 
though still not renouncing the alliance, publicly proclaimed 
their willingness to grant what we may call letters of marque, 
to any one, for privateering against Athenian commerce. The 
Corinthians also, on private grounds of quarrel, commenced 
hostilities against the Athenians. 1 Yet still Sparta and her 
allies remained in a state of formal peace with Athens: the 
Athenians resisted all the repeated solicitations of the Argeians 
to induce them to make a landing on any part of Laconia and 
commit devastation. 2 Nor was the licence of free intercourse 
for individuals as yet suspended. We cannot doubt that the 
Athenians were invited to the Olympic festival of 416 b.c. (the 
gist Olympiad), and sent thither their solemn legation along 
with those of Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the Athenians 
probably found out, more fully than they had before known, 
the intrigue carried on by the former Argeian government with 
the Macedonian Perdikkas. The effects of these intrigues 
however had made themselves felt even earlier in the conduct 
of that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens engaged to 
co-operate with an Athenian expedition projected under Nikias 
for the spring or summer of 417 B.c. against the Chalkidians 
of Thrace and Amphipolis—now withdrew his concurrence, 
receded from the alliance of Athens, and frustrated the whole 
scheme of expedition. The Athenians accordingly placed 

1 Thucyd. v. 115. 

B Thucyd, vi. 105. Andokides affirms, that the war was resumed by 
Athens against Sparta on the persuasion of the Argeians {Orat. de Pac. c. 
1, 6, 3, 31, p. 93-105). This assertion is indeed partially true: the alliance 
with Argos was one of the causes of the resumption of war, but only one 
among others, some of them more powerful. Thucydides tells us that the 
persuasions of Argos to induce Athens to throw up her alliance with Sparta, 
were repeated ana unavailing. 
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the ports of Macedonia under naval blockade, proclaiming 
Perdikkas an enemy. 1 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, 
without any fresh attempt to recover Amphipolis : the project 
just alluded to appears to have heen the first. The proceedings 
of the Athenians with regard to this important town afford 
ample proof of that want of wisdom on the part of their leading 
men Nikias and Alkibiad£s, and of erroneous tendencies on the 
part of the body of the citizens, which we shall gradually find 
conducting their empire to ruin. Among all their possessions 
out of Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphipolis: the 
centre of a great commercial and mining region—situated on a 
large river and lake which the Athenian navy could readily 
command—and claimed by them with reasonable justice, since 
it was their original colony, planted by their wisest statesman 
Perikles. It had been lost only through unpardonable negli¬ 
gence on the part of their generals; and when lost, we should 
have expected to see the chief energies of Athens directed to 
the recovery of it; the more so as, if once recovered, it 
admitted of being made sure and retained as a future possession. 
Kleon is the only leading man who at once proclaims to his 
countrymen the important truth that it never can be recovered 
except by force. _ He strenuously urges his countrymen to make 
the requisite military effort, and prevails upon them in part to 
do so, but the attempt disgracefully fails—partly through his 
own incompetence as commander, whether his undertaking of 
that duty was a matter of choice or of constraint—partly through 
the strong opposition and antipathy against him from so large 
a portion of his fellow-citizens, which rendered the military 
force not hearty in the enterprise. Next, Nikias, Lachfis, and 
Alkibiadfis, all concur in making peace and alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians, under express promise and purpose to procure 
the restoration of Amphipolis. But after a series of diplomatic 
proceedings which display as much silly credulity in Nikias as 
selfish deceit in Alkibiadfis, the result becomes evident, as Kleon 
had insisted, that peace will not restore to them Amphipolis, 
and that it can only be regained by force. The fatal defect 
of Nikias is now conspicuously seen; his inertness of character 
and incapacity of decided or energetic effort. When he dis¬ 
covered that he had been out-manosuvred by the Lacedaemonian 
diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised his countrymen into 
making important cessions on the faith of equivalents to come, 
we might have expected to find him spurred on by indignant 
1 Tliucyd. v. 83. 
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repentance for this mistake, and putting forth his own strongest 
efforts, as well as those of his country, in order to recover those 
portions of her empire which the peace had promised, but did 
not restore. Instead of which he exhibits no effective move¬ 
ment, while Alkibiadfis begins to display the defects of his 
political character, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias— 
the passion for showy, precarious, boundless, and even perilous 
novelties. It is only in the year 417 b.c., after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political speculations of 
Alkibiadfis in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias projects 
an expedition against Amphipolis ; and even then it is projected 
only contingent upon the aid of Perdikkas, a prince of notorious 
perfidy. It was not by any half-exertions of force that the 
place could be regained, as the defeat of Kleon had sufficiently 
proved. We obtain from these proceedings a fair measure of 
the foreign politics of Athens at this time, during what is called 
the peace of Nikias, preparing us for that melancholy catastrophe 
which will be developed in the coming chapters—where she is 
brought near to ruin by the defects of Nikias and Alkibiadfis 
combined: for by singular misfortune, she does not reap the 
benefit of the good qualities of either. 

It was in one of the three years between 420-4x6 b.c., though 
we do not know in which, that the vote of ostracism took place, 
arising out of the contention between Nikias and Alkibiadfis. 1 
The political antipathy between the two having reached a point 
of great violence, it was proposed that a vote of ostracism should 
be taken, and this proposition (probably made by the partisans 
of Nikias, since Alkibiadfis was the person most likely to be 
reputed dangerous) was adopted by the people. Hyperbolus- 
the lamp-maker, son of Chremfis, a speaker of considerable 
influence in the public assembly, strenuously supported it, 
hating Nikias not less than Alkibiadfis. Hyperbolus is named 
by Aristophanfis as having succeeded Kleon in the mastership 

1 Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiv. p. 360) places this- 
vote of ostracism in midwinter or early spring of 415 ts.C., immediately 
ire fore the Sicilian expedition. 

His grounds for this opinion are derived from lie Oration called Ando- 
kidfis against Alkibiadfis, the genuineness of which he seems to accept {see 
his Appendix XX. on that subject, vol. iii. p. 494 ,'seg.). 

The more frequently -I read over this Oration, the more do I feel per¬ 
suaded that it is a spurious composition of one or two generations after the 
time to which it professes to refer. My reasons for this opinion have been 
already stated in previous notes. I cannot think that Dr. Thirlwall’s 
Appendix is successful in removing the objections against the genuineness 
of the speech. See vol. vi. ch. xlvii. note. , 
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•of the rostrum in the Pnyx: 1 2 if this were true, his supposed 
demagogic pre-eminence would commence about September 
422 b.c., the period of the death of Kleon. Long before that 
time, however, he had been among the chief butts of the comic 
authors, who ascribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, 
impudence, and malignity in accusation, as that which they 
fasten upon Kleon, though in language which seems to imply 
an inferior idea of his power. And it may be doubted whether 
Hyperbolus ever succeeded to the same influence as had been 
enjoyed by Kleon, when we observe that Thucydides does not 
name him in any of the important debates which took place at 
and after the peace of Nikias. Thucydides only mentions him 
once—in 411 B.C., while he was in banishment under sentence 
of ostracism, and resident at Samos. He terms him, “one 
Hyperbolus, a person of bad character, who had been ostracised, 
not from fear of dangerous excess of dignity and power, but 
through his wickedness and his being felt as a disgrace to the 
city.” 3 * * * * This sentence of Thucydides is really the only evidence 
against Hyperbolus : for it is not less unjust in his case than in 
that of Kleon to cite the jests and libels of comedy as if they 
were so much authentic fact and trustworthy criticism. It was 
at Samos that Hyperbolus was slain by the oligarchical con¬ 
spirators who were aiming to overthrow the democracy at 
Athens. We have no particular facts respecting him to enable 
us to test the general character given by Thucydides. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at Athens, 
to take a vote of ostracism suggested by the political dissension 
between Nikias and AlkibiadGs, about twenty-four years had 
•elapsed since a similar vote had been resorted to; the last 
•example having been that of Perikles and Thucydides 8 son of 

1 Aristoplian. Pac- 6S0. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 73. ’TrepBoA-Jv rl rtva rav ‘ABijmtwv, pox^rtplv 

&v8pairay, iarptucur/iiyov oi 8ia Svvipeais «al &(i&pteros ipiBov, &\\a. SA 
vornplav Kal rrjs iriAeus. According to Androtion (Fragm. 48, 

-ed. Didot)— htrrpaKttrpivov Sids pavKSnjra, 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11; Hutarch, Alki- 
biadfis, c. 13; Ailian. V. H. xii. 43; Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 103, ed. 
Didot. 

* I ought properly to say, the last example fairly comparable to this 
struggle between Nikias and Alkibiades, to whom, as rival politicians and 

men of great position, PeriklSs and Thucydides bore a genuine analogy. 

There bad been one sentence of ostracism passed more recently 5 that 
•against Damon, the musical teacher, sophist, and companion of Periklis. 
The political enemies of Periklfis procured that Damon should be ostracised, 
a little before the Peloponnesian war (Plutarch, Periklte, c. 4). This was a 
great abuse and perversion of the ostracism, even in its principle. We 
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Melisias, the latter of whom was ostracised about 442 b.c. 
The democratical constitution had become sufficiently confirmed 
to lessen materially the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard 
against individual usurpers : moreover there was now full con¬ 
fidence in the numerous dikasteries as competent to deal with 
the greatest of such criminals—thus abating the necessity as 
conceived in men’s minds, not less than the real necessity, for 
such precautionary intervention. Under such a state of things, 
altered reality as well as altered feeling, we are not surprised to 
find that the vote of ostracism now invoked, though we do not 
know the circumstances which immediately preceded it, ended 
in an abuse, or rather in a sort of parody, of the ancient pre¬ 
ventive. At a moment of extreme heat of party-dispute, the 
friends of Alkibiadfis probably accepted the challenge of Nikias 
and concurred in supporting a vote of ostracism; each hoping 
to get rid of the opponent. The vote was accordingly decreed, 
but before it actually took place, the partisans of both changed 
their views, preferring to let the political dissension proceed 
without closing it by separating the combatants. But the 
ostracising vote, having been formally pronounced, could not 
now be prevented from taking place: it was always however 
perfectly general in its form, admitting of any citizen being 
selected for temporary banishment. Accordingly the two 
opposing parties, each doubtless including various clubs or 
Hetaeries, and according to some accounts, the friends of 
Phseax also, united to turn the vote against some one else. 
They fixed upon a man whom all of them jointly disliked— 
Hyperbolus. 1 By thus concurring, they obtained a sufficient 
number of votes against him to pass the sentence which sent 
him into temporary banishment. But such a result was in no 
one’s contemplation when the vote was decreed to take place, 
and Plutarch even represents the people as clapping their 
hands at it as a good joke. It was presently recognised by 
every one, seemingly even by the enemies of Hyperbolus, as a 
gross abuse of the ostracism. And the language of Thucydides 
himself distinctly implies this: for if we even grant that Hyper¬ 
bolus fully deserved the censure which that historian bestows, 

know not how it was brought about: nor can I altogether shut out a 
suspicion, that Damon was sentenced to banishment, as a consequence 
either of trial or of non-appearance to an accusation—not ostracised at 
all. 

1 Plutarch, Allubiad. c. 13; Plutarcb, Nikias, c. ri. Theophrastus says 
that the violent opposition at first, and the coalition afterwards, was not 
between Nikias and Alkibiadgs, but between Phseax and Alkibiadfis. 

The coalition of votes and parties may well have included all three. 
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no one could treat his presence as dangerous to the common¬ 
wealth ; nor was the ostracism introduced to meet low dishonesty 
or wickedness. It was, even before, passing out of the political 
morality of Athens; and this sentence consummated its extinc¬ 
tion, so that we never hear of it as employed afterwards. It 
had been extremely valuable in earlier days, as a security to the 
growing democracy against individual usurpation of power, and 
against dangerous exaggeration of rivalry between individual 
leaders: but the democracy was now strong enough to dispense 
rvith such exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiades had re¬ 
turned as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 
Athenians would have had no other means than the pre¬ 
cautionary antidote of ostracism to save themselves from him 
as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer 416 b.c., that the Athenians 
undertook the siege and conquest of the Dorian island of 
MSlos—one of the Cyclades, and the only one, except Thera, 
which was not already included in their empire. Mfilos and 
Thfirawere both ancient colonies of Lacedaemon, with whom they 
had strong sympathies of lineage. They had never joined the 
confederacy of Delos, nor been in anyway connected with Athens ; 
but at the same time, neither had they ever taken part in the 
recent war against her, nor given her any ground of complaint, 1 
until she landed and attacked them in the sixth year of the 
recent war. She now renewed her attempt, sending against 
the island a considerable force under KleomSdes and Tisias: 
thirty Athenian triremes, with six Chian, and two Lesbian—• 
1200 Athenian hoplites, and 1500 hoplites from the allies— 
with 300 bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen. These officers, 
after disembarking their forces, and taking position, sent 
envoys into the city summoning the government to surrender, 
and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece— 
even in governments not professedly democratical—to discuss 
propositions for peace or war before the assembly of the 
people. But on the present occasion the Melian leaders 
departed from this practice, admitting the envoys only to a 
private conversation with their executive council. Of the 
conversation which passed, Thucydides professes to give a 
detailed and elaborate account—at surprising length, con¬ 
sidering his general brevity. He sets down thirteen distinct 
observations, with as many replies, interchanged between the 
Athenian envoys and the Meiians; no one of them separately 
1 Thucyd. iii. 91. 
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long, and some very short—but the dialogue carried on is 
dramatic and very impressive. There is indeed every reason 
for concluding that what we here read in Thucydidfis is in far 
larger proportion his own, and in smaller proportion authentic 
report, than any of the other speeches which he professes to 
set down. For this was not a public harangue, in respect to 
which he might have had the opportunity of consulting the 
recollection of many different persons: it was a private con¬ 
versation, wherein three or four Athenians, and perhaps ten 
or a dozen Melians, may have taken part. Now as all the 
Melian prisoners of military age, and certainly all those leading 
citizens then in the town who had conducted this interview, 
were slain immediately after the capture of the town, there 
remained only the Athenian envoys through whose report 
Thucydides could possibly have heard what really passed. 
That he did hear either from or through them, the general 
character of what passed, I make no doubt: but there is no 
ground for believing that he received from them anything 
like the consecutive stream of debate, which, together with 
part of the illustrative reasoning, we must refer to his dramatic 
genius and arrangement. 

The Athenian begins by restricting the subject of discussion 
to the mutual interests of both parties in the peculiar circum¬ 
stances in which they now stand; in spite of the disposition of 
the Melians to enlarge the range of topics, by introducing 
considerations of justice and appealing to the sentiment of 
impar tial critics. He will not multiply words to demonstrate 
the just origin of the Athenian empire, erected on the expulsion 
of the Persians—or to set forth injury suffered, as pretext for 
the present expedition. Nor will he listen to any plea on the 
part of the Melians, that they, though colonists of Sparta, have 
never fought alongside of her or done Athens wrong. _ He 
presses upon them to aim at what is attainable under existing 
circumstances, since they know as well as he, that justice in 
the reasoning of mankind is settled according to equal com¬ 
pulsion on both sides j the strong doing what their power 
allows, and the weak submitting to it . 1 To this the Melians 

1 In reference to this argumentation of the Athenian envoy, I call 
attention to the attack and bombardment of Copenhagen by the English 
Government in 1807, together with the language used by the English envoy 
to the Danish Prince Regent on the subject We read as follows in M. 
Thiers’ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empirej— , 

“ L’agent choisi itoit digne de sa mission. C etoit M. Jackson qua avoit 
4 t£ autrefois cbargi d’affaires en France, avant l’arrivje de Lord Whitworth 
h Paris, raais qu’on n’avoit pas pft y laisser, k cause du mauvaia espnt quit 
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reply, that (omitting all appeal to justice and speaking only 
of what was expedient) they hold it to be even expedient for 
Athens not to break down the common moral sanction of 
man kind, but to permit that equity and justice shall still 
remain as a refuge for men in trouble, with some indulgence 
even towards those who may be unable to make out a case of 
full and strict right. Most of all was this the interest of Athens 
herself, inasmuch as her ruin, if it ever occurred, would be 
awful troth as punishment to herself and as lesson to others. 
“ We are not afraid of that (rejoined the Athenian) even if our 
empire should be overthrown. It is not imperial cities like 
Sparta who deal harshly with the conquered. Moreover our 
present contest is not undertaken against Sparta—it is a contest 
to determine whether subjects shall by their own attack prevail 
over their rulers. This is a risk for us to judge of: in the 
mean time let us remind you that we come here for the 
advantage of our own empire, and that we are now speaking 
with a view to your safety—wishing to get you under our 
empire without trouble to ourselves, and to preserve you for 
the mutual benefit of both of us.”—“Cannot you leave us 
alone, and let us be your friends instead of enemies, but 
neither allies of you nor of Sparta? ”—said the Melians. “ No 
(is the reply)—your friendship does us more harm than your 

manifestoit en toute occasion. Inlroduit aupr&s du regent, il nlldgua de 
pretendues stipulations secretes, en vertu desquelles le Danemark devoit, 
(disoit on) de gre ou de force, faire partie d’une coalition contre l’Angleterre: 
il donna comrae raison d’agir la necessity ou se trouvoit le cabinet Brilannique 
de prendre des precautions pour que les forces navalcs du Danemark et le 
passage du Sund ne tombassent pas an pouvoir des Francis: et en con¬ 
sequence il demands au nom de son gouvemement, qu’on Iivrit i 1’armdc 
Angloise la foiteresse de ICronenberg qui commande le Sund, le port de 
Copenliague, et enfin la fiotte elle-meme—promettant de garder le tout en 
ddpfit, pour le cornpte du Danemark, qui seroit remis en possession de ce 
qu’on alloit lui enlever, des que le danger seroit passe. M. Jackson assura 
que le Danemark ne perdroit rien, que 1 'on se conduiroit chcz lui en 
auxiliaires et en amis—que les troupes Britanniques payeroient tout ce 
qu’elles consommeroient.—Et avec quoi, repondil le prince indign6, 
payeriez vous notre honneur perdu, si nous adhdrions a cette infame 
proposition ?—-Le prince continuant, et opposant h cette perfide intention 
la conduite loyale du Danemark, qui n’avoit pris aucune precaution contre 
les Anglois, qui les avoit toutes prises contre les Francois, ce dont on 
abusoit pour lesurprendre— M. Jackson ripondith cette juste indignation par 
nne insolent* Jamuiaritl, disant que la guerre ttoit la guerre, quit falloit se 
rislgsier il ces tticessiies, et cider au plus fort quand on Itoit le plus faille. 
Le prince congedia l’agent Anglois avec des paroles fort dures, et lui d£clara 
qu’u alloit se transporter a Copenhague, pour y remplir ses devoirs de 
prince et de citoyen Danors.” (Thiers, Histoire da Consulat et de 
i’Empire, tome viri. livie xxviii. p. 190.) 
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enmity: your friendship is a proof of our weakness, in the eyes 
of our subject-allies —your enmity will give a demonstration of 
our power .”—“ But do your subjects really take such a measure 
of equity, as to put us, who have no sort of connexion with you, 
on the same footing with themselves, most of whom are your 
own colonists, while many of them have even revolted from 
you and been reconquered ? ”—“ They do: for they think that 
both one and the other have fair ground for claiming inde¬ 
pendence, and that if you are left independent, this arises only 
from your power and from our fear to attack you. So that 
your submission will not only enlarge our empire, but strengthen 
our security throughout the whole; especially as you are 
islanders, and feeble islanders too, while we are lords of the 
sea."—“But surely that very circumstance is in other ways a 
protection to you, as evincing your moderation: for if you 
attack us, you will at once alarm all neutrals, and convert them 
into enemies."—“We are in little fear of continental cities, 
who are out of our reach and not likely to take part against 
us,—but only of islanders; either yet unincorporated in our 
empire, like you,—or already in our empire and discontented 
with the constraint which it imposes. It is such islanders who 
by their ill-judged obstinacy are likely, with their eyes open, to 
bring both us and themselves into peril.”—“We know well 
(said the Melians, after some other observations had been 
interchanged) how terrible it is to contend against your superior 
power, and your good fortune; nevertheless we trust that in 
point of fortune we shall receive fair treatment from the gods, 
since we stand upon grounds of right against injustice—and as 
to our inferior power, we trust that the deficiency will be made 
up by our ally Sparta, whose kindred race will compel her from 
very shame to aid us.”—“We too (replied the Athenians) think 
that we shall not be worse off than others in regard to the 
divine favour. For we neither advance any claim, nor do any 
act, overpassing that which men believe in regard to the gods, 
and wish in regard to themselves, What we believe about the 
gods is the same as that which we see to be the practice of 
men: the impulse of nature inclines them of necessity to rule 
over what is inferior in force to themselves. This is the 
principle on which we now proceed—not having been the first 
either to lay it down or to follow it, but finding it, established 
and likely to continue for ever—and knowing well too that you 
or others in our position would do as much. As for your 
expectations from the Lacedteraonians, founded on the disgrace 
of their remaining deaf to your call, we congratulate you on 
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your innocent simplicity, but we at the same time deprecate 
such foolishness. For the Lacedremonians are indeed most 
studious of excellence in regard to themselves and their own 
national customs. But looking at their behaviour towards 
others, we affirm roundly, and can prove by many examples 
of their history, that they are of all men the most conspicuous 
in construing what is pleasing as if it were honourable, and 
what is expedient as if it were just. Now that is not the state 
of mind which you requite, to square with your desperate 
calculations of safety.” 

After various other observations interchanged in a similar 
tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously urging upon the 
Melians to reconsider the matter more cautiously among 
themselves, withdrew, and after a certain interval, were re¬ 
called by the Melian council to hear the following words— 
“We hold to the same opinion, as at first, men of Athens. 
We shall not surrender the independence of a city which has 
already stood for 700 years: we shall yet make an effort to 
save ourselves—relying on that favourable fortune which the' 
gods have hitherto vouchsafed to us, as well as upon aid from 
men, and especially from the Lacedaemonians. We request 
that we may be considered as your friends, but as hostile to 
neither party; and that you will leave the island after con¬ 
cluding such a truce as may be mutually acceptable .”—“ Well 
(said the Athenian envoys), you alone seem to consider future 
contingencies as clearer than the facts before your eyes, and to 
look at an uncertain distance through your own wishes, as if it 
were present reality. You have staked your all upon the 
Lacedaemonians, upon fortune, and upon fond hopes; and 
with your all you will come to ruin.” 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circumvalla- 
tion, distributed in portions among the different allies of 
Athens, was constructed round the town; which was left under 
full blockade both by sea and land, while the rest of the 
armament retired home. The town remained blocked up for 
several months. During the course of that time the besieged 
made two successful sallies, which afforded them some tem¬ 
porary relief, and forced the Athenians to send an additional 
detachment under Philokrates. At length the provisions within 
were exhausted; plots for betrayal commenced among the 
Melians themselves, so that they were constrained to surrender 
at discretion. The Athenians resolved to put to death all the 
men of military age, and to sell the women and children as 
slaves. Who the proposer of this barbarous resolution was, 
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Thucydides does not say j but Plutarch and others inform us 
that AlkibiadSs 1 was strenuous in supporting it. Five hundred 
Athenian settlers were subsequently sent thither, to form a new 
community; apparently not as kleruchs, or out-citizens of 
Athens,—but as new Melians. 2 

Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards Melos from 
the beginning to the end, they form one of the grossest and 
most inexcusable pieces of cruelty combined with injustice 
which Grecian history presents to us. In appreciating the 
cruelty of such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that 
the laws of war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal 
of his conqueror, and that an Athenian garrison, if captured 
by the Corinthians in Naupaktus, Nissea, or elsewhere, would 
assuredly have undergone the same fate, unless in so far as 
they might be kept for exchange. But the treatment of the 
Melians goes beyond all rigour of the laws of war; for they 
had never been at war with Athens, nor had they done any¬ 
thing to incur her enmity. Moreover the acquisition of the 
island was of no material value to Athens; nor sufficient to 
pay the expenses of the armament employed in its capture. 
And while the gain was thus in every sense slender, the shock 
to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems to have 
occasioned serious mischief to Athens. Far from tending to 
strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in this small insular 
population who had hitherto been neutral and harmless, it 
raised nothing but odium against her, and was treasured up in 
after times as among the first of her misdeeds. 

To gratify her pride of empire, by a new conquest—easy to 
effect, though of small value—was doubtless her chief motive; 
probably also strengthened by pique against Sparta, between 
whom and herself a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted—and by 
a desire to humiliate Sparta through the Melians. This passion 
for new acquisition, superseding the more reasonable hopes of 
recovering the lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the 
coming chapters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

1 Plutarch, AHdbiadfe, c. 1 6. _ This is doubtless one of the statements 
which the composer of the Oration of AndokidSs against Alldbiad£s found 
current in respect to the conduct of the latter (sect. 123). Nor is there 
any reason for questioning the truth of it. 

2 Thucyd. v. 116. tJ 51 x a pl° v « 5 rol #/e urap, Airof/couy dartpav 
■tttvraKaams triptiavres. Lysander restored some Melians to the island 
after the battle of ACgospotami (Xenopb. Hellen. ii. 2, 9): some therefore 
must have escaped or must have been spared, or some of the youths and 
women, sold as slaves at the time of the capture, must have been redeemed 
or emancipated from captivity. 

ym.. vm 
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Both these two points, it will be observed, are prominently 
marked in the dialogue set forth by Thucydides. I have 
already stated that this dialogue can hardly represent what 
actually passed, except as to a few general points, which the 
historian has followed out into deductions and illustrations, 1 2 
thus dramatising the given situation in a powerful and char¬ 
acteristic manner. The language put into the mouth of the 
Athenian envoys is that of pirates and robbers; as Dionysius 
of Halikarnassus 3 long ago remarked, intimating his suspicion 
that Thucydides had so set out the case for the purpose of 
discrediting the country which had sent him into exile. What¬ 
ever may be thought of this suspicion, we may at least affirm 
that the arguments which he here ascribes to Athens are not 
in harmony even with the defects of the Athenian character. 
Athenian speakers are more open to the charge of equivocal 
wording, multiplication of false pretences, softening down the 
bad points of their case, putting an amiable name upon vicious 
acts, employing what is properly called sophistry where their 
purpose needs it. 3 Now the language of the envoy at Melos, 
which has been sometimes cited as illustrating the immorality 
of the class or profession (falsely called a school) named 
Sophists at Athens, is above all things remarkable for a sort 
of audacious frankness—a disdain not merely of sophistry in 
the modem sense of the word, but even of such plausible 
excuse as might have been offered. It has been strangely 
argued as if “ the good old plan, That they should take who have 
the power, And they should keep who can ” —had been first dis¬ 
covered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists ; whereas 
the true purpose and value of sophists, even in the modem 
and worst sense of the word (putting aside the perversion of 
applying that sense to the persons called Sophists at Athens), 
is, to furnish plausible matter of deceptive justification—so that 
the strong man may be enabled to act upon this “ good old 
plan ” as much as he pleases, but without avowing it, and 
while professing fair dealing or just retaliation for some 
imaginary wrong. The wolf in jEsop’s fable (of the Wolf 
and the Lamb) speaks like a sophist; the Athenian envoy 

1 Suck is also the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. Si. ch. jodv. 
p. 34S. 

2 Dionys. HaLJudic. de Thueydid. c. 37-42, p. 906-920 Reader com¬ 
pare the remarks in his Epistol. ad Cn. Pompcium, de Pracipuis Historicis, 
p. 7?4Reisk. 

B Plutarch, AUdbiad, 16. robs ’A 6 rp>a!ovs r& rrfaira.ro, rwv hvoifubrav 
rots bjmprii/taa-i nthfievavs, mutila teal tpi\nv 8 paiAas .—To the same purpose 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. 
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at Melos speaks in a manner totally unlike a sophist, either 
in the Athenian sense or in the modern sense of the word; 
we may add, unlike an Athenian at all, as Dionysius has 
observed. 

As a matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger 
states, in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habitually 
tend, as they have tended throughout the course of history 
down to the present day, to enlarge their power at the expense 
of the weaker. Every territory in Greece, except Attica and 
Arcadia, had been seized by conquerors who dispossessed or 
enslaved the prior inhabitants. We find Brasidas reminding 
his soldiers of the good sword of their forefathers, which had 
established dominion over men far more numerous than them¬ 
selves, as matter of pride and glory: 1 and when we come to 
the times of Philip and Alexander of Macedon, we shall see 
the lust of conquest reaching a pitch never witnessed among 
free Greeks. Of right thus founded on simple superiority of 
force, there were abundant examples to be quoted, as parallels 
to the Athenian conquest of M 61 os: but that which is un¬ 
paralleled is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy of 
justifying it, or rather of setting aside all justification, looking 
at the actual state of civilisation in Greece. A barbarous in¬ 
vader casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument: a 
civilised conqueror is bound by received international morality 
to furnish some justification—a good plea, if he can—a false 
plea, or sham plea, if he has no better. But the Athenian 
envoy neither copies the contemptuous silence of the barbarian 
nor the smooth lying of the civilised invader. Though coming 
from the most cultivated city in Greece, where the vices pre¬ 
valent were those of refinement and not of barbarism, he 
disdains the conventional arts of civilised diplomacy more than 
would have been done by an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. 
He even disdains to mention—what might have been said with 
perfect truth as matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its 
sufficiency as a justification—that the Melians had enjoyed for 
the last fifty years the security of the ^Egean waters at the cost 
of Athens and her allies, without any payment of their own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dramatic 
fragment—M^A.ow "AiWts (The Capture of M 61 os)—if we may 
parody the title of the lost tragedy of Phrynichus—“The Cap¬ 
ture of Miletus.” And I think a comprehensive view of the 
history of Thucydides will suggest to us the explanation of this 

1 Compare also what Brasidas says In his speech to the Akanthlans, v.' 
8 6. — Urx^os SiKaiilurei, ijT&xii tSajctp, &c. 
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drama, with its powerful and tragical effect The capture of 
Melos comes immediately before the great Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, which was resolved upon three or four months 
afterwards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort of Athens, 
which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known to ancient 
history. From such a blow it was impossible for Athens to 
recover. Though crippled, indeed, she struggled against its 
effects with surprising energy \ but her fortune went on, in the 
main, declining—yet with occasional moments of apparent 
restoration—until her complete prostration and subjugation by 
Lysander. Now Thucydides, just before he gets upon the 
plane of this descending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate 
the sentiment of Athenian power in its most exaggerated, in¬ 
solent, and cruel manifestation, by his dramatic fragment of 
the envoys at Melos. It will be recollected that Herodotus, 
when about to describe the forward march of XerxSs into 
Greece, destined to terminate in such fatal humiliation—im¬ 
presses his readers with an elaborate idea of the monarch’s 
insolence and superhuman pride by various conversations 
between him and the courtiers about him, as well as by other 
anecdotes, combined with the overwhelming specifications of 
the muster at Doriskus. Such moral contrasts and juxtaposi¬ 
tions, especially that of ruinous reverse following upon over¬ 
weening good fortune, were highly interesting to the Greek 
mind. And Thucydidfis—'having before him an act of great 
injustice and cruelty on the part of Athens, committed exactly 
at this point of time—has availed himself of the form of dia¬ 
logue, for once in his history, to bring out the sentiments of a 
disdainful and confident conqueror in dramatic antithesis. 
They are however his own sentiments, conceived as suitable 
to the situation; not those of the Athenian envoy—still less, 
those of the Athenian public—least of all, those of that much 
calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 


CHAPTER LVII 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE GELONIAN 
DYNASTY 

In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately pre¬ 
ceding the memorable Athenian expedition against Syracuse, 
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which changed the whole face of the war. At this period, and 
for some time to come, the history of the Peloponnesian Greeks 
becomes intimately blended with that of the Sicilian Greeks. 
But hitherto the connexion between the two has been merely 
occasional, and of little reciprocal effect; so that I have thought 
it for the convenience of the reader to keep the two streams 
entirely separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily 
during the first ten years of the war. I now proceed to fill up 
this blank; to recount as much as can be made out of Sicilian 
events during the interval between 461-416 b.c. ; and to assign 
the successive steps whereby the Athenians entangled them¬ 
selves in ambitious projects against Syracuse, until they at 
length came to stake the larger portion of their force upon that 
fatal hazard. 

The extinction of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, 1 
followed by the expulsion or retirement of all the other despots 
throughout the island, left the various Grecian cities to re¬ 
organise themselves in free and self-constituted governments. 
Unfortunately our memorials respecting this revolution are 
miserably scanty; but there is enough to indicate thgt it was some¬ 
thing much more than a change from single-headed to popular 
government. It included, further, transfers on the largest 
scale both of inhabitants and of property. The preceding 
despots had sent many old citizens into exile, transplanted 
others from one part of Sicily to another and provided settle¬ 
ments for numerous immigrants and mercenaries devoted to 
their interest. Of these proceedings much was reversed, when 
the dynasties were overthrown, so that the personal and pro¬ 
prietary revolution was more complicated and perplexing than 
the political. After a period of severe commotion, an accom¬ 
modation was concluded, whereby the adherents of the 
expelled dynasty were planted partly in the territory of Mess&a§, 
partly in the re-established city of Kamarina, in the eastern 
portion of the southern coast, bordering on Syracuse. 3 

1 See vol. v. ch. xliii. for the history of these events. I now take up 
the thread from that chapter. 

3 Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which is usual with him, while enlarging 
upon the suffering occasioned by this extensive revolution both of inhabitants 
and of property throughout Sicily, takes no notice of the cause in which it 
originated—viz. the number of foreign mercenaries whom the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought in and enrolled as new citizens (Gelon alone having 
brought in 10,000, Diodor. xi. 72), and the number of exiles whom they 
had banished and dispossessed. 

X will here notice only one of his misrepresentations respecting the. 
events of this period, because it is definite as well as important (vol. iv. 
p. 9, chap. xvni. sect. 1), 
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But though peace was thus re-established, these large muta¬ 
tions of inhabitants, first begun by the despots,—and the in¬ 
coherent mixture of races, religious institutions, dialects, &c., 
which was brought about unavoidably during the process—left 
throughout Sicily a feeling of local instability, very different 
from the long traditional tenures in Peloponnesus and Attica, 
and numbered by foreign enemies among the elements of its 
weakness. 1 The wonder indeed rather is, that such real and 
powerful causes of disorder were soon so efficaciously con¬ 
trolled by the popular governments, that the half-century now 
approaching was decidedly the most prosperous and undisturbed 
period in the history of the island. 

The southern coast of Sicily was occupied (beginning from 
the westward) by Selinus, Agrigen turn, Gela, and Kamarina. 
Then came Syracuse, possessing the south-eastern cape, and 
the southern portion of the eastern coast: next, on the 
eastern coast, Leontini, Katana, and Naxos: MessSnS, on the 
strait adjoining Italy. The centre of the island, and even 
much of the northern coast, was occupied by the non-Hellenic 
Sikels and Sikans : on this coast, Himera was the only Grecian 

“But thus (he says) in every little state, lands were left to become 
puhlic property, or to be assigned to new individual owners. Everywhere, 
then, that favourite measure of democracy, the equal division of the lands of 
the state, was resolved ufon: a measure impossible to be perfectly executed; 
impossible to be maintained as executed; and of very donbtfiil advantage, 
if it could be perfectly executed and perfectly maintained.” 

Again—sect. iii. p. 23—he speaks of “that incomplete and iniquitous 
pamtion of lands,” &c. 

Now, upon this we may remark— 

1. The equal division of the lands of the state, here affirmed by Mr. 
Mitford, is a pure fancy of his own. He has no authority for it whatever. 
Diodorus says (xi. 76) xareK\ripovxilcra>' vl jr xihpae, &c.j and again (xi. 86) 
he speaks of rbv hvaiatsyiv rijs x<6p®r, the re-division of the territory: but 
respecting equality of division —not one word does he say. Nor can any 
principle of division, in this case, be less probable than equality. For one 
of the great motives of the re-division, was to provide for those exiles who 
had been dispossessed by the Gelonian dynasty: and these men would 
receive lots, greater or less, on the ground of compensation for loss, greater 
or less as it might have been. Besides, immediately after the re-division, 
we find rich and poor mentioned just as before (xi. 86). 

a. Next Mr. Mitford calls '‘the equal division of all the lands of the 
state” l be favourite measure of democracy. This is an assertion not Jess 
incorrect. Not a single democracy in Greece (so for as my knowledge 
extends) can be produced in which such equal partition is ever known to 
have been carried into effect. In the Athenian democracy, especially, not 
only there existed constantly great ine'quality of landed property, but the 
oath annually taken by the popular Heliastic judges had a special clause, 
protesting emphatically against re-division if the land or extinction of debts, ’ 

1 Thucyd. vi. 17. 
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city. Between Himera and Cape Lilybseum, the western 
corner of the island was occupied by the non-Hcllenic cities of 
Egesta and Eryx, and by the Carthaginian seaports, of which 
l'anormus (Palermo) was the principal. 

Of these various Grecian cities, all independent, Syracuse 
was the first in power, Agrigentum the second. The causes 
above noticed, disturbing the first commencement of popular 
governments in all of them, were most powerfully operative at 
Syracuse. We do not know the particulars of the demo- 
cratical constitution which was there established, but its 
stability was threatened by more than one ambitious pretender, 
eager to seize the sceptre of Gelo and Hiero. The most 
prominent among these pretenders was Tyndarion, who em¬ 
ployed a considerable fortune in distributing largesses and 
procuring partisans among the poor. His political designs 
were at length so openly manifested, that he was brought to 
trial, condemned, and put to death; yet not without an abortive 
insurrection of his partisans to rescue him. After several 
leading citizens had tried and failed in a similar manner, the 
people thought it expedient to pass a law similar to the 
Athenian ostracism, authorising the infliction of temporary 
preventive banishment. 1 Under this law several powerful citi¬ 
zens were actually and speedily banished; and such was the 
abuse of the new engine by the political parties in the city, 
that men of conspicuous position are said to have become 
afraid of meddling with public affairs. Thus put in practice, 
the institution is said to have given rise to new political con¬ 
tentions not less violent than those which it checked, insomuch 
that the Syracusans found themselves obliged to repeal the law 
not long after its introduction. We should have been glad to 
learn some particulars concerning this political experiment, 
beyond the meagre abstract given by Diodorus—and especially 
to know the precautionary securities by which the application 
of the ostracising sentence was restrained at Syracuse. Perhaps 
no care was taken to copy the checks and formalities provided 
by Kleisthenes at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the 
institution, though tutelary if reserved for its proper emergencies, 
was eminently open to abuse, so that we have no reason to 
wonder that abuse occurred, especially at a period of great 
violence and discord. The wonder rather is, that it was so 
little abused at Athens. 

1 Diodor. xi. 86, 87. The institution at Syracuse was called the 
pelalism , because in taking the votes, the name of the citizen intended to 
be banished was written upon a leaf of olive, instead of a shell or potsherd. ■ 
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Although the ostracism (or petalism) at Syracuse was 
speedily discontinued, it may probably have left a salutary 
impression behind, as far as we can judge from the fact that 
new pretenders to despotism are not hereafter mentioned. The 
republic increases in wealth and manifests an energetic action 
in foreign affairs, The Syracusan admiral Phayllus was 
despatched with a powerful fleet to repress the piracies of the 
Tyrrhenian maritime towns, and after ravaging the island of 
Elba, returned home, under the suspicion of having been 
bought off by bribes from the enemy j on which accusation he 
was tried and banished—a second fleet of sixty triremes under 
Apelles being sent to the same regions. The new admiral not 
only plundered many parts of the Tyrrhenian coast, but also 
carried his ravages into the island of Corsica (at that time a 
Tyrrhenian possession), and reduced the island of Elba com¬ 
pletely. His return was signalised by a large number of 
captives and a rich booty. 1 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the 
Grecian cities in Sicily, had raised a new spirit among the 
Sikels of the interior, and inspired the Sikel prince Duketius, a 
man of spirit and ability, with large ideas of aggrandisement. 
Many exiled Greeks having probably sought service with him, 
it was. either by their suggestion, or from having himself caught 
the spirit of Hellenic improvement, that he commenced the 
plan of bringing the petty Sikel communities into something 
like city-life and collective co-operation. Having acquired 
glory by the capture of the Grecian town of Morgantinfi, he 
induced all the Sikel communities (with the exception of 
Hybla) to enter into a sort of federative compact. Next, in 
order to obtain a central point for the new organisation, he 
transferred his own little town from the hill top, called Menas, 
down to a convenient spot of the neighbouring plain, near to 
the sacred precinct of the gods called Paliki. 2 As the vener¬ 
ation paid to these gods, determined in part by the striking 
volcanic manifestations in the neighbourhood, rendered this 
plain a suitable point of attraction for Sikels generally, Duketius 
was enabled to establish a considerable new city of Palike, 
with walls of large circumference, and an ample range of 

1 Diodor. xi. 87, 88. 

2 Diodor. xi. 78, 88, 90. The proceeding of Duketius is illustrated by 
the description of Dardanus in the Iliad, xx. 216— 

Kritm Si AapSavCnv, hr«X ovJw'IAtOf Ipij 
*33v irsSCtf jrerrdAioTQ, irrfAt? pep6veav aLv9ptarrwv f 
*AAA* iff vjrwpetas tp kOwitoKwCSokos 

Compare Plato, De Leev. ill pp. 681, 682. < 
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adjacent land which he distributed among a numerous Sikel 
population, probably with some Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus acquired is 
attested by the aggressive character of his measures, intended 
gradually to recover a portion at least of that ground which the 
Greeks had appropriated at the expense of the indigenous 
population. The Sikel town of Ennesia had been seized by the 
Hieronian Greeks expelled from yEtna, and had received from 
them the name of jEtna: 1 Duketius now found means to 
reconquer it, after ensnaring by stratagem the leading magis¬ 
trate. He was next bold enough to invade the territory of the 
Agrigentines, and to besiege one of their country garrisons 
called Motyum. We are impressed with a high idea of his 
power when we learn that the Agrigentines, while marching to 
relieve the place, thought it necessary to invoke aid from the 
Syracusans, who sent to them a force under Bolkon. Over 
this united force Duketius gained a victory—in consequence 
of the treason or cowardice of Bolkon, as the Syracusans 
believed—insomuch that they condemned him to death. In 
the succeeding year, however, the good fortune of the Sikel 
prince changed. The united army of these two powerful cities 
raised the blockade of Motyum, completely defeated him in 
the field, and dispersed all his forces. Finding himself 
deserted by his comrades and even on the point of being 
betrayed, he took the desperate resolution of casting himself 
upon the mercy of the Syracusans. He rode off by night to 
the gates of Syracuse, entered the city unknown, and sat down 
as a suppliant on the altar in the agora, surrendering himself 
together with all his territory. A spectacle thus unexpected 
brought together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, exciting in them 
the strongest emotions: and when the magistrates convened 
the assembly for the purpose of deciding his fate, the voice of 
mercy was found paramount, in spite of the contrary recom¬ 
mendations of some of the political leaders. The most 
respected among the elder citizens—earnestly recommending 
mild treatment towards a foe thus fallen and suppliant, coupled 
with scrupulous regard not to bring upon the city the avenging 
hand of Nemesis—found their appeal to the generous sentiment 
of the people welcomed by one unanimous cry of “Save the 
suppliant." 2 Duketius, withdrawn from the altar, was sent off 
to Corinth under his engagement to live there quietly for the 

1 Diodor, xi, 76. 

• B Diodor. xi. 91, 93. 'O Si Srjpos &mep npi (utf tptovfl a&feiv airavres 
iSiav t Sr tKtTyv. 


(5 * 
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future; the Syracusans providing for his comfortable main¬ 
tenance. 

Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, this remark¬ 
able incident excites mingled surprise and admiration. Doubt¬ 
less the lenient impulse of the people mainly arose from their 
seeing Duketius actually before them in suppliant posture at 
their altar, instead of being called upon to determine his fate 
in his absence—just as the Athenian people were in like 
manner moved by the actual sight of the captive Dorieus, and 
induced to spare his life, on an occasion which will be hereafter 
recounted. 1 If in some instances the assembled people, obey¬ 
ing the usual vehemence of multitudinous sentiment, carried 
severities to excess,—so, in other cases, as well as in this, the 
appeal to their humane impulses will be found to have triumphed 
over prudential regard for future security. Such was the fruit 
which the Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, who, after 
residing a year or two at Corinth, violated his parole. Pretend¬ 
ing to have received an order from the oracle, he assembled a 
number of colonists, whom he conducted into Sicily .to found 
a city at Kale Aktfe on the northern coast belonging to the 
Sikels. We cannot doubt that when the Syracusans found in 
what manner their lenity was requited, the speakers who had 
recommended severe treatment would take great credit on the 
score of superior foresight. 2 

But the return of this energetic enemy was not the only 
mischief which the Syracusans suffered. Their resolution .to 

1 Xenophon, Hellen. i. J, 19; Pausanias, vi. 7, 2. 

8 Mr. Mitford recounts as follows the return of Duketius to Sicily— 
"The Syracusan chiefs brought^back Ducetius from Corinth, apparently to 
make him instrumental to their own views for advancing the power of 
their commonwealth. They permitted, or rather encouraged, him to 
establish a colony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicels, at CalA Acte, on 
the northern coast of the island ” (ch. xviii, sect. i. vol. iv. p. 13). 

The statement that “the Syiacusans brought back Duketius, or en¬ 
couraged him to come back or to found the colony of Kalfi Acl6,” is a 
complete departure from Diodorus on the part of Mr. Mitford; who 
transforms a breach of parole on the part of the Sikel prince into an 
ambitious manceuvre on the part of the Syracusan democracy. The words 
of Diodorus, the only authority in the case, are as follows (xn. 8):—oSros 

(Duketius) dAlyav xp& vm P-clvas iv Ko plvBtp, rAy i fioAoyias 'iPiuc re, 
<tal stpatrrrovriirifievas xpwybv i“vr$ SMtrBia, Kritrai rf/v 

KaAV ’Ajerriv iv ZSiKsXf?, tearierAevaev eh rfyv vijtrov fie tA troXASiv ahtifripuv 
ertiveveAifiavro Be tea 1 rSv 2‘iceAuv rives, iv oTs fy teal ’A pxavlSns, .A ruv 
'Epfftraluv Bvvaareiuv. OHros fiev aiv irepl rbv alKia/lbv rtjs Ka\i )r ‘Aierijs 
iylver «• ’Axpayavrivot Si B/ia iihv tpOovodvres rots Supatcovtrlots, £pa S’ 
AytedAoivres aiireis 8n AoukLtlov t)vra tcotvhvmhjpuav oiitratruv livev rfjs 
'A/cpayavrlvuv yveS/iys, nfaeuov fflveyicav rots Supatcovolats. 
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spare Duketius had been adopted without the concurrence of 
the Agrigentines, who had helped to conquer him; and the 
latter, when they saw him again in the island and again 
formidable, were so indignant that they declared war against 
Syracuse. A standing jealousy prevailed between these two 
great cities, the first and second powers in Sicily. War actually 
broke out between them, wherein other Greek cities took part. 
After lasting some time, with various acts of hostility, and 
especially a serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river 
Himera, these latter solicited and obtained peace. 1 The 
discord between the two cities however had left leisure to 
Duketius to found the city of Kal6 Akte, and to make some 
progress in re-establishing his ascendency over the Sikels, in 
which operation he was overtaken by death. He probably 
left no successor to carry on his plans, so that the Syracusans, 
pressing their attacks vigorously, reduced many of the Sikel 
townships in the island—regaining his former conquest 
Morgan ting, and subduing even the strong position and town 
called Trinakia, 4 after a brave and desperate resistance on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

By this large accession both of subjects and of tribute, com¬ 
bined with her recent victoiy over Agrigentum, Syracuse waS 
elevated to the height of power, and began to indulge schemes 
for extending her ascendency throughout the island: with 
which view’ her horsemen were doubled in number, and one 
hundred new triremes were constructed.® Whether any, or 
what steps were taken to realise her designs, our historian does 
not tell us. But the position of Sicily remains the same at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war: Syracuse, the first city as 
to power—indulging in ambitious dreams, if not in ambitious 
aggressions ; Agrigentum, a jealous second, and almost a rival; 
the remaining Grecian states maintaining their independence, 
yet not without mistrust and apprehension. 

1 Diodor. xli. 8. 

2 Diodor. xii. 29. For the reconquest of Morgnntin8, see Thucyd. iv. 65. 

Respecting this town of Trinakia, known only from the passage of 

Diodorus here, Paulmier (os cited in Wesseling’s note), as well as Mannert 
(Geographie der Griechen und Romer, b. x. ch. xv. p. 446), intimate 
some scepticism ,* which I share so far as to believe that Diodorus has 
greatly overrated its magnitude and importance. 

Nor can it be true, as Diodorus affirms, that Trinakia Was iht only Sikel 
township remaining unsubdued by the Syracusans, and that, after con¬ 
quering that place, they had subdued them all. We know that there were 
no inconsiderable number of independent Sikels, at the time of die 
Athenian invasion of Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 88; vii. 2). 

3 Diodor. xii. 10, 
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Though the particular phenomena of this period, however, 
have not come to our knowledge, we see enough to prove that 
it was one of great prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, com¬ 
merce, and public monuments of Agrigentum, especially, 
appear to have even surpassed those of the Syracusans. Her 
trade with Carthage and the African coast was both extensive 
and profitable; for at this time neither the vine nor the olive 
were much cultivated in Libya, and the Carthaginians derived 
their wine and oil from the southern territory of Sicily, 1 particu¬ 
larly that of Agrigentum. The. temples of the city, among 
which that of Olympic Zeus stood foremost, were on the 
grandest scale of magnificence, surpassing everything of the 
kind in Sicily. The population of the city, free as well as 
slave, was very great: the number of rich men, keeping 
chariots, and competing for the prize at the Olympic games, 
was renowned—not less than the accumulation of works of art, 
statues and pictures, 5 with manifold insignia of ornament and 
luxury. All this is particularly brought to our notice, because 
of the frightful catastrophe which desolated Agrigentum in 406 
B.C. from the hands of the Carthaginians, It was in the 
interval which we are now describing, that such prosperity was 
accumulated; doubtless not in Agrigentum alone, but more or 
less throughout all the Grecian cities of the island. 

Nor was it only in material prosperity that they were distin¬ 
guished. At this time, the intellectual movement in some of 
the Italian and Sicilian towns was very considerable. The 
inconsiderable town of Elea in the Gulf of Poseidonia nourished 
two of the greatest speculative philosophers in Greece— 
Parmenides and Zeno. Empedokles of Agrigentum was 
hardly less eminent in the same department, yet combining 
with it a political and practical efficiency. The popular 
character of the Sicilian governments stimulated the cultivation 
of rhetorical studies, wherein not only Empedokles and P 61 us 
at Agrigentum, but Tisias and Korax at Syracuse, and still 
more, Gorgias at Leontini—acquired great reputation. 8 The 
constitution established at Agrigentum after the dispossession 

1 Diodor. xiii. 81. s Diodor. xiii. 82, 83, 90. 

3 See Aristotle as cited by Cicero, Brut. c. 12; Plato, Phsedr. p. 267, 
c. 113, 114 j Dionys. Halic. Judicium de Isocrate, p. 534 R, and Epist. II. 
ad Ammseum, p. 792 ; also Quintilian, iii. 1, 125. According to Cicero 
(de Inventions, ii. 2), the treatises of these ancient rhetoricians (" usque a 
principe illo et inventore TisiS "} had been superseded by Aristotle, who 
had collected them carefully, “nominatim,” and had improved upon their 
expositions. Dionysius laments that they had been so superseded (Epist. 
ad Ammce. p. 722), 
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of the Theronian dynasty was at first not thoroughly democrati- 
cal, the principal authority residing in a large Senate of One 
Thousand members. We are told even that an ambitious club 
of citizens were aiming at the rc-establishment of a despotism, 
when EmpedoklSs, availing himself of wealth and high position, 
took the lead in a popular opposition ; so as not only to defeat 
this intrigue, but also to put down the Senate of One Thousand 
and render the government completely democratical. His 
influence over the people was enhanced by the vein of 
mysticism, and pretence to miraculous or divine endowments, 
which accompanied his philosophical speculations, in a manner 
similar to Pythagoras. 1 The same combination of rhetoric 
with metaphysical speculation appears also in Gorgias of 
Leontini; whose celebrity as a teacher throughout Greece was 
both greater and earlier than that of any one else. It was a 
similar demand for popular speaking in the assembly and the 
judicatures which gave encouragement to the rhetorical teachers 
Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 

In such state of material prosperity, popular politics, and 
intellectual activity, the Sicilian towns were found at the break¬ 
ing out of the great struggle between Athens and the Pelopon¬ 
nesian confederacy in 431 b.c. In that struggle the Italian and 
Sicilian Greeks had no direct concern, nor anything to fear 
from the ambition of Athens] who, though she had founded 
Thurii in 443 B.C., appears to have never aimed at any political 
ascendency even over that town—much less anywhere else on 
the coast. But the Sicilian Greeks, though forming a system 
apart in their own island, from which it suited the dominant 
policy of Syracuse to exclude all foreign interference 2 —were 
yet connected by sympathy, and on one side even by alliances, 
with the two main streams of Hellenic politics. Among the 
allies of Sparta were numbered all or most of the Dorian cities 
of Sicily—Syracuse, Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, 
perhaps Himera and MessSnS—together with Lokri and 
Tarentum in Italy: among the allies of Athens, perhaps, the 
Chalkidic or Ionic Rhegium in Italy. 8 Whether the Ionic 

1 Diogenes, L^ert. viii. 64-71 • Seyfert, Akfogas und sein Gebiet, sect SI. 
p. 70 j Ritter, Geschichte der Alten Philosophie, vol. i. Ch. vi. p. 533 seqq, 

■ Thucyd. iv. 61-64. This is the tenor of the speech delivered by 
Hennokratfis at the congress of Gela in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. His language & remarkable: he calls all non-Sicilian Greeks 
iWrnpil\ovs, 

8 The inscription in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptt (No, 74, Part I. p. 112) 
relating to the alliance between Athens and Rhegium, conveys little certain 
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cities in Sicily—Naxos, Katana, and Leontini—were at this 
time united with Athens by any special treaty, is very doubtful. 
But if we examine the state of politics prior to the breaking out 
of the war, it will be found that the connexion of the Sicilian 
cities on both sides with Central Greece was rather one of 
sympathy and tendency, than of pronounced obligation and 
action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless sharing the 
antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to Athens, had never 
been called upon for any co-operation with Sparta; nor had 
the Ionic Sicilians yet learned to look to Athens for protection 
against their powerful neighbour, Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, 
and the intervention of Athens in that quarrel (b.c. 433-432), 
which brought the Sicilian parties one step nearer to co-opera- 
tion in the Peloponnesian quarrel, in two different ways; first, 
by exciting the most violent anti-Athenian war-spirit in Corinth, 
with whom the Sicilian Dorians held their chief commerce and 
sympathy—next, by providing a basis for the action of Athe¬ 
nian maritime force in Italy and Sicily, which would have been 
impracticable without an established footing in Korkyra. But 
Plutarch (whom most historians have followed) is mistaken, 
and is contradicted by Thucydides, when he ascribes to the 
Athenians at this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the 
nature of those which they came to conceive seven or eight 
years afterwards. At the outbreak, and for some years before 
the outbreak, of the war, the policy of Athens was purely conser¬ 
vative, and that of her enemies aggressive, as I have shown in 
a former chapter. At that moment Sparta and Corinth antici¬ 
pated large assistance from the Sicilian Dorians, in ships of 
war, in money, and in provisions; while the value of Korkyra 
as an ally of Athens consisted in affording facilities for 

information. Boeckh refers it to a covenant concluded in the arcbonship 
of Apseudes at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4, B.c. 433-432, the year before the 
Peloponnesian war), renewing an alliance which was even then of old date. 
But it appears to me that the supposition of a renewal is only his own 
conjecture: and even the name of the archon, Apseudts, which he has 
restored by a plausible conjecture, can hardly he considered as certain. 

If we could believe the story in Justin iv. 3, Rhegium must have ceased 
to be Ionic before the Peloponnesian war. He states, that in a sedition at 
Rhegium, one of the parties called in auxiliaries from Himera, These 
Himenesn exiles having first destroyed the enemies against whom they 
were invoked, next massacred the friends who had invoked them—“ ausi 
fecinus nulli tyranno comparandum,” They married the Rhegine women, 
and seized the city for themselves. 

I do not know what to make of this story, which neither appears noticed 
ip Thucydides, nor seems to consist with what he tells us. 
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obstructing such reinforcements, far more than from any 
anticipated conquests. 1 

In the spring of 431 b.c., the Spartans, then organising their 
first invasion of Attica and full of hope that Athens would be 
crushed in one or two campaigns, contemplated the building of 
a vast fleet of 500 ships of war among the confederacy. A 
considerable portion of this charge was imposed upon the 
Italian and Sicilian Dorians, and a contribution in money 
besides ; with instructions to refrain from any immediate 
declaration against Athens until their fleet should be ready. 2 
Of such expected succour, indeed, little was ever realised in 
any way; in ships, nothing at all. But the expectations and 
orders of Sparta show, that here as elsewhere, she was then on 
the offensive, and Athens only on the defensive. Probably the 
Corinthians had encouraged the expectation of ample reinforce¬ 
ments from Syracuse and the neighbouring towns,—a hope 
which must have contributed largely to the confidence with 

1 Thucyd. i. 36. 

a Thucyd. ii. 7 ; K «1 Aa/eeJnijioidoir pXv rpbs rats aurou mapxolitrms, 

’I ra\las ual Si/ceAfas roll rk'celvuv £\oplvoiS, vais iirerdxBrJiraif voieitrOai 
nark /liycBos ran iriKsav, &s is rbv irdvra hpiBfihv lrevraKocritoV veuv 
icifievov, &c. 

Respecting the construction of this perplexing passage, read the notes of 
Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Goller: compare Poppo, ad Thucyd. vol. i. ch. xv. 
p. 181 . 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and Goller in rejecting the construction of cfrroS 
with ?£ ’IruMas koX 3 i ice\las, in the sense of “ those ships which were in 
Peloponnesus from Italy and Sicily.” This would be untrue in point of 
fact, as they observe : there were no Sicilian ships of war in Peloponnesus. 

Nevertheless I think (differing from them) that ahrav is not a pronoun 
referring to if ’lra\(as sol SuceAtas, but is used in contrast with those 
words, and really means “ in or about Peloponnesus.” It was contemplated 
that new ships should be built in Sicily and Italy of sufficient number to 
make the total fleet of the Lacedtemonian confederacy (including the 
triremes already in Peloponnesus) equal to 500 soil. But it was never 
contemplated that the triremes in Italy and Sicily alone should amount to 
500 sail, as Dr, Arnold (in my judgement, erroneously), imagines. Five 
hundred sail for the entire confederacy would be a prodigious total: 500 
sail for Sicily and Italy alone, would be incredible. 

To construe the sentence as it stands now (putting aside the conjecture 
of vjjes instead of vavs, or iirsrdxSv instead of brerax<hi<rav, which would 
make it run smoothly), we must admit the supposition of a break or double 
construction, such as sometimes occurs in Thucydides. The sentence 
begins with one form of construction and concludes with another. We 
must suppose (with Goller) that at iriAois is understood as the nominative 
case to iirtrdxBnrai/. The dative cases (Aatsftuporfou— ifjjpiims) are to 
be considered, I apprehend, as governed by yfjes irtorixQww .- that is, 
these dative cases belong to the first form of construction, which Thucy- 
didds has not carried out The sentence is begun as if vTjes htrix^aav 
were intended to follow. 
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which they began the struggle. What were the causes which 
prevented it from being realised, we are not distinctly told; 
and we find Hermokrates the Syracusan reproaching his 
countrymen fifteen years afterwards (immediately before the 
great Athenian expedition against Syracuse) with their ante¬ 
cedent apathy. 1 But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
Greeks had no direct interest in the contest—neither wrongs 
to avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens—nor any 
habit of obeying requisitions from Sparta; so they might 
naturally content themselves with expressions of sympathy and 
promises of aid in case of need, without taxing themselves to 
the enormous extent which it pleased Sparta to impose, for 
purposes both aggressive and purely Peloponnesian. Perhaps 
the leading men in Syracuse, from attachment to Corinth, may 
have sought to act upon the order. But no similar motive 
would be found operative either at Agrigentum or at Gela or 
Selinus. 

Though the order was not executed, however, there can be 
little doubt that it was publicly announced and threatened, 
thus becoming known to the Ionic cities in Sicily as well as to 
Athens; and that it weighed materially in determining the 
latter afterwards to assist those cities, when they sent to invoke 
her aid. Instead of despatching their forces to Peloponnesus, 
where they had nothing to gain, the Sicilian Dorians preferred 
attacking the Ionic cities in their own island, whose territory 
they might have reasonable hopes of conquering and appro¬ 
priating—Naxos, Katana, and Leontini. These cities doubtless 
sympathised with Athens in her struggle against Sparta; yet, 
far from being strong enough to assist her or to threaten their 
Dorian neighbours, they were unable to defend themselves 
without Athenian aid. They were assisted by the Dorian city 
of Kamarina, which was afraid of her powerful border city 
Syracuse—and by Rhegium in Italy; while Lokri in Italy, the 
bitter enemy of Rhegium, sided with Syracuse against them. 
In the fifth summer of the war, finding themselves blockaded 
by sea and confined to their walls, they sent to Athens, both 
to entreat succour as allies 2 and Ionians—and to represent 
that if Syracuse succeeded in crushing them, she and the other 
Dorians in Sicily would forthwith send over the positive aid 
which the Peloponnesians had so long been invoking. The 
eminent rhetor Gorgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style of 
speaking is said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, 
and to have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of 
1 Thucyd. vi. 34: compare iii. 86. 8 Thucyd. vi. 86. 
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this embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for 
himself numerous pupils and large gains not merely in Athens, 
but in many other towns of Central Greece, 1 though it is 
exaggeration to ascribe to his pleading the success of the 
present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in protecting 
these Ionic Sicilians from being conquered by the Dorians in 
the island, as in obstructing the transport of Sicilian corn to 
Peloponnesus: and they sent twenty triremes under Laches 
and Cbartnades,—with instructions, while accomplishing these 
objects, to ascertain the possibility of going beyond the defen¬ 
sive, and making conquests. Taking station at Rhegium, 
Lachfes did something towards rescuing the Ionic cities in part 
from their maritime blockade, and even undertook an abortive 
expedition against the Lipari isles, which were in alliance with 
Syracuse. 2 Throughout the ensuing year, he pressed the war 
in the neighbourhood of Rhegium and Messfenfi, his colleague 
Charceades being slain. Attacking Mylse in the Messenian 
territory, he was fortunate enough to gain so decisive an 
advantage over the troops of MessgnG, that that city itself 
capitulated to him, gave hostages, and enrolled itself as ally of 
Athens and the Ionic cities. 8 He also contracted an alliance 
with the non-Hellenic city of Egesta, in the north-west portion 
of Sicily, and he invaded the territory of Lokri, capturing one 
of the country forts on the river Halex: 4 after which, in a 
second debarkation, he defeated a Lokrian detachment under 
Proxenus. But he was unsuccessful in an expedition into the 
interior of Sicily against InSssus, This was a native Sikel 
township, held in coercion by a Syracusan garrison in the 
acropolis; which the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, 
being repulsed with loss.® Lachfis concluded his operations 
in the autumn by an ineffective incursion on the territory 
of Himera and on the Lipari isles. On returning to Rhegium 
at the beginning of the ensuing year (b.c. 425), he found 
Pythoddrus already arrived from Athens to supersede him.® 

1 Thucyd, iii. 86 5 Diodor. xii. S 31 Plato, Hipj>. Maj. p. 282 B. It is 
remarkable that Thucydidfe, though he is said (with muon probability) to 
have been among the pupils of Gorgias, makes no mention of that rhetor 
personally as among the envoys. Diodorus probably copied from Ephorus 
the pupil of IsokratSs. Among the writers of the Isokrateao school, the 
persons of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed political efficiency, 
counted for much more than in the estimation of ThucydidSs. Fausanias 
(vi. 17, 3) speaks of Tisias also as having been among the envoys in this- 
celebrated legation. 

B Thucyd. iii. 88; Diodor, xil 54. 8 Thucyd. iii. 90; vi. 6. 

, 4 Thucyd. iii 99. 8 Thucyd. iii, 103, ® Thucyd. iii. U5. 
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That officer had come as the forerunner of a more consider¬ 
able expedition, intended to arrive in the spring under Eury- 
medon and Sophokles, who were to command in conjunction 
with himself. The Ionic cities in Sicily, finding the squadron 
under Laches insufficient to render them a match for their 
enemies at sea, had been emboldened to send a second 
embassy to Athens, with request for further reinforcements— 
at the same time making increased efforts to enlarge their own 
naval force. It happened that at this moment the Athenians 
had no special employment elsewhere for their fleet, which 
they desired to keep in constant practice. They accordingly 
resolved to send to Sicily forty additional triremes, in full 
hopes of bringing the contest to a speedy close. 1 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophokles 
started from Athens for Sicily in command of this squadron, 
■with instructions to afford relief at Korkyra in their way, and 
with Demosthenes on board to act on the coast of Pelopon¬ 
nesus. It was this fleet which, in conjunction with the land- 
forces under the command of Kleon, making a descent almost 
by accident on the Laconian coast at Pylus, achieved for 
Athens the most signal success of the whole war—the capture 
of the Lacedaemonian hoplites in Spbakteria. 2 But the fleet 
was so long occupied, first in the blockade of that island, next 
in operations at Korkyra, that it did not reach Sicily until 
about the month of September. 8 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens generally, 
•was fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily during the whole 
summer. For Pythoddrus, acting only with the fleet previously 
commanded by Lachfes at Rhegium, was not merely defeated 
in a descent upon Lokri, but experienced a more irreparable 
loss by the revolt of Messene; which had surrendered to Laches 
a few months before, and which, together with Rhegium, had 
given to the Athenians the command of the strait. Apprised 
of the coming Athenian fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to 
deprive them of this important base of operations against 
the island j and a fleet of twenty sail,—half Syracusan, half 
Lokri&n—was enabled by the concurrence of a party in Mes- 
sen£ to seize the town. It would appear that the Athenian 
fleet was then at Rhegium, but that town was at the same 
time threatened by the entrance of the entire land-force of 
Lokri, together with a body of Rhegine exiles: these latter were 
even not without hopes of obtaining admission by means 
of a favourable party in the town. Though such hopes were 
1 Thucyd. oil. 115. 2 See vol, vi. cb. lil. 8 Tbucyd. iv. 48. 
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disappointed, yet the diversion prevented all succour from Rhe- 
gium to Messenfi. The latter town now served as a harbour 
for the fleet hostile to Athens, 1 which was speedily reinforced 
to more than thirty sail, and began maritime operations forth¬ 
with, in hopes of crushing the Athenians and capturing Rhe- 
gium, before Eurymedon should arrive. But the Athenians, 
though they had only sixteen triremes together with eight 
others from Rhegium, gained a decided victory—in an action 
brought on accidentally for the possession of a merchantman 
sailing through the strait. They put the enemy’s ships to 
flight, and drove them to seek refuge, some under protection 
of the Syracusan land-force at Cape Peldrus near MessenS, 
others under the Lokrian force near Rhegium—each as they 
best could, with the loss of one trireme. 2 This defeat so 
broke up the scheme of Lokrian operations against the lattei 
place, that their land-force retired from the Rhegine territory, 
while the whole defeated squadron was reunited on the 
opposite coast under Cape Pelorus. Here the ships were 
moored close in shore under the protection of the land-force, 
when the Athenians and Rhegines came up to attack them; 
but without success, and even with the loss of one trireme 
which the men on shore contrived to seize and detain by a 
grappling iron; her crew escaping by swimming to the vessels 
of their comrades. Having repulsed the enemy, the Syra¬ 
cusans got aboard, and rowed close along-shore, partly aided 
by tow-ropes, to the harbour of Messenfi, in which transit they 
were again attacked, but the Athenians were a second time 
beaten off with the loss of another ship. Their superior 
seamanship was of no avail in this along-shore fighting. 8 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in order to 

1 Thucyd. iii. XXS 1 iv. I. 

3 Thucyd. iv. *5. teal vtmiBivres ruv 'AOnvdav Sii rixovt &*(- 
v\eutrav, iis $Karrroi (rvxov, Is rl oliteTa crrparimBa, ri re iv rfi Mefftriivp 
Kol iv rip "Ptryiv, idav vaBv broAitravres, &c. 

I concur in Dr. Arnold’s explanation of this passage, yet conceiving 
that the words 3>s Ixatrroi i kvxov designate the flight os disorderly, inso¬ 
much that ali the Lokrian ships did not get back to the Lokrian station, 
nor aU the Syracusan ships to the Syracusan, station i but each separate 
ship fled to eiuier one or the other, as it best could. 

* Thucyd. iv. 25. laro<rina<rivruv itcetvuv xat irpot/iBaAivTuv. 

I do not distinctly understand the nautical movement which is expressed 
by kvoifipwifilvTav, in spite of the nates of the commentators. And I 
cannot but doubt the correctness of Dr. Arnold’s explanation, when he says, 
“ The Syracusans, on a sudden, threw off their towing-ropes, made their 
way to the open sea by a lateral movement, and thus became the assailants,”' 
&c. The open sea was what the Athenians required, in order to obtain the 
benefit of their superior seamanship. 
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prevent an intended movement in Kamarina, where a philo- 
Syracusan party under Archias threatened revolt: and the 
Messenian forces, thus left free, invaded the territory of their 
neighbour the Chalkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet 
round to the mouth of the Akesines near that city. They 
were ravaging the lands, and were preparing to storm the town, 
when a considerable body of the indigenous Sikels was seen 
descending the neighbouring hills to succour the Naxians: 
upon which, the latter, elate with the sight and mistaking the 
new-comers for their Grecian brethren from Leontini, rushed 
out of the gates and made a vigorous sally at a moment when 
their enemies were unprepared. The Messenians were com¬ 
pletely defeated, with the loss of no less than 1000 men, and 
with,a still greater loss sustained in their retreat home from the 
pursuit of the Sikels. Their fleet went back also to MessenG, 
from whence such of the ships as were not Messenian returned 
home. So much was the city weakened by its recent defeat, 
that a Lolcrian garrison was sent for its protection under 
Demomeles, while the Leontines and Naxines, together with 
the Athenian squadron on returning from Kamarina, attacked 
it by land and sea in this moment of distress. A well-timed 
sally of the Messenians and Lokrians, however, dispersed the 
Leontine land-force, but the Athenian force, landing from their 
ships, attacked the assailants while in the disorder of pursuit, 
and drove them back within the walls. The scheme against 
MessGnS, however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to Rhegium. 1 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, during 
the first half of the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war: 
nor does it appear that the Athenians undertook anything 
considerable during the autumnal half, though the full fleet 
under Eurymedon had then joined Pytboddrus. 3 Yet while 
the presence of so large an Athenian fleet at Rhegium would 
produce considerable effect upon the Syracusan taind,—the 
triumphant promise of Athenian affairs, and the astonishing 
humiliation of Sparta, during the months immediately following 
the capture of Sphakteria, probably struck much deeper. In 
the spring of the eighth year of the war, Athens was not only 
in possession of the Spartan prisoners, but also of Pylus and 
KythGra, so that a rising among the Helots appeared noway 
improbable. She was in the full swing of hope, while her 
discouraged enemies were all thrown on the defensive. Hence 
the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated by a state of affairs so different 
1 Thucyd. iv. 25. 8 Thucyd. jv. 48. 
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from that in which they had begun the war three years before, 
were now eager to bring about a pacification in their island. 1 
The Dorian city of Kamarina, which had hitherto acted along 
with the Ionic or Chalkidic cities, was the first to make a 
separate accommodation with its neighbouring city of Gela; 
at which latter place deputies were invited to attend from all 
the cities in the island, with a view to the conclusion of peace. 8 

This congress met in the spring of 424 b.c., when Syracuse, 
the most powerful city in Sicily, took the lead in urging the 
common interest which all had in the conclusion of peace. 
The Syracusan HermokratSs, chief adviser of this policy in 
his native city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce it in 
the congress. He was a well-born, brave, and able man, 
superior to all pecuniary corruption, and clear-sighted in regard 
to the foreign interests of his country; 8 but at the same time, 
of pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the 
people, seemingly with good reason, in regard to their internal 
constitution. The speech which Thucydidfis places in his 
mouth, on the present occasion, sets forth emphatically the 
necessity of keeping Sicily at all cost free from foreign inter¬ 
vention, and of settling at home all differences which might 
arise between the various Sicilian cities. HermokratSs impresses 
upon his hearers that the aggressive schemes of Athens, now 
the greatest power in Greece, were directed against all Sicily, 
and threatened all cities alike, Ionians not less than Dorians. 
If they enfeebled one another by internal quarrels, and then 
invited the Athenians as arbitrators, the result would be ruin 
and slavery to all. The Athenians were but too ready to 
encroach everywhere, even without invitation: they had now 
come, with a zeal outrunning all obligation, under pretence of 
aiding the Chalkidic cities who had never aided them,—but 
in the real hope of achieving conquest for themselves. The 
Chalkidic cities must not rely upon their Ionic kindred for 
security against evil designs on the part of Athens; as Sicilians, 
they had a paramount interest in upholding the independence 
of the island. If possible, they ought to maintain undisturbed 
peace; but if that were impossible, it was essential at least to 
confine the war to Sicily, apart from any foreign intruders. 
Complaints should be exchanged, and injuries redressed, by 

1 Compare a similar remark made by-the Syracusan HermokratSs, nine 
years afterwards, when the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse was 
on its way—respecting the increased disposition to union among the Sicilian 
cities, produced by common fear of Athens (Thuwd. vi. 33}. 

8 Tbucyd. iv. 58. • Tbucyd. viji. 45., 
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all, in a spirit of mutual forbearance; of which Syracuse—the 
first city in the island and best able to sustain the brunt of 
war,—was prepared to set the example; without that foolish 
over-valuation of favourable chances so ruinous even to first- 
rate powers, and with full sense of the uncertainty of the future. 
Let them all feel that they were neighbours, inhabitants of the 
same island, and called by the common name of Sikeliots; 
and let them all with one accord repel the intrusion of aliens 
in their affairs, whether as open assailants or as treacherous 
mediators . 1 

This harangue from Hermokrat£s, and the earnest disposi¬ 
tions of Syracuse for peace, found general sympathy among 
the Sicilian cities, Ionic as well as Doric. All of them doubtless 
suffered by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had solicited the 
intervention of the Athenians as protectors against Syracuse, 
conceived from the evident uneasiness of the latter a fair 
assurance of her pacific demeanour for the future. Accordingly 
the peace was accepted by all the belligerent parties, each 
retaining what they possessed, except that the Syracusans agreed 
to cede Morgan ting to Kamarina, on receipt of a fixed sum of 
money . 2 The Ionic cities stipulated that Athens should be 

1 See the speech of Hermokratfis, Thucyd. iv. 59-64. One expression 
in this speech indicates that it was composed by Thucydidfls many years 
after its proper date, subsequently to the great expedition of the Athenians 
against Syracuse in 415 B.c. ; though X doubt not that Thucydidgs collected 
the memoranda for it at the time. 

Hermokratgs says, “ The Athenians are now near us with a few skip, 
tying in wait for our blunders ”—oi Siraiuv ixorres r&v "EKKi'ivmv 

rds re kiMprlas Ti/iuv TupoiSiriv, ixlyats vavel erapivres, &c. (iv. 60). 

Now the fleet under the command of Eurymedon and his colleagues at 
Rhenium included all or most of the ships which had acted at Spbakteria 
and Korkyra, together with those which had been previously at the strait 
of Messina under I J ythod6rus. It could not have been less than filly sail, 
and may possibly have been sixty sail. It is hardly conceivable that any 
Greek, speaking in the early spring of 424 B.c., should have alluded to 
this as a small fleet: assuredly llermokrates would not thus allude to it, 
since it was for the interest of his argument to exaggerate rather than 
extenuate, the formidable manifestations of Athens. 

But Thucydides composing the speech after the great Athenian expedition 
of4l5B.C., so much more numerous and commanding in every respect, 
might not unnaturally represent the fleet of Eurymedon as “ a few ships,” 
when he tacitly compared the two. This is the only way that I know, 
of explaining such an expression. 

The Scholiast observes that some of the copies in his time omitted the 
words Ixtyais ravel : probably they noticed the contradiction which 
I have remarked} and the passage may certainly be construed without 
those words. 

8 Thucyd. iv. 65. We learn from Polybius (Fragm. xii. 22, 23, one of 
the Excerpta recently published by Mail from the Cod. Vatic.) that Tiroxus 
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included in the pacification; a condition, agreed to by all, 
except the Epizephyrian Lokrians. 1 They next acquainted 
Eurymedon and his colleagues with the terms; inviting them 
to accede to the pacification in the name of Athens, and then 
to withdraw their fleet from Sicily. These generals had no 
choice but to close with the proposition. Athens thus was 
placed on terms of peace with all the Sicilian cities; with 
liberty of access reciprocally for any single ship of war, but 
not for any larger force, to cross the sea between Sicily and 
Peloponnesus. Eurymedon then sailed with his fleet home. 2 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his colleagues were 
received by the people with much displeasure. He himself 
was fined, and his colleagues Sophokles and Pythodorus 
banished, on the charge of having been bribed to quit Sicily, 
at a time when the fleet {so the Athenians believed) was strong 
enough to have made important conquests. Why the three 
colleagues were differently treated, we are not informed. 8 This 
sentence was harsh and unmerited; for it does not seem that 
Eurymedon had it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities 
from concluding peace—while it is certain that without them 
he could have achieved nothing serious. All that seems 
unexplained, in his conduct as recounted by Thucydides, is,— 
that his arrival at Rhegium with the entire fleet in September 
425 b.c., does not seem to have been attended with any 
increased vigour or success in the prosecution of the war. 
But the Athenians (besides an undue depreciation of the 
Sicilian cities which we shall find fatally misleading them here¬ 
after) were .at this moment at the maximum of extravagant 
hopes, counting upon new triumphs -everywhere, impatient of 
disappointment, and careless of proportion betw.een the means 
entrusted to, and the objects expected from, their commanders. 
Such unmeasured confidence was painfully corrected in the 
course of a few months, by the battle of Delium and the losses 
in Thrace. But at the present moment, it was probably not 
less astonishing than grievous .to ,the three generals, who ;had 
all left Athens prior to the .success in Sphakteria. 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel 'that they 
had been premature in sending away-the Athenians. ^Dispute 
between "Lepntirii and Syracuse, the same cause which had 
occasioned the invocatiph.of Athens,throe years .before, broke 

had in his tsist hook described the.Congress at .pels, at considerable length, 
and had composed .an elaborate speech for Hermokraifs: ,whjch speech 
Polybius condemns, as .a piece of empty .declamation. 

3 Thucvd. v. * Thucyd. vi. 13-52. 8 Tbucyd. iv. 65. 
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out afresh soon after the pacification of Gela. The democratical 
government of Leontini came to the resolution of strengthening 
their city by the enrolment of many new citizens; and a 
re-division of the territorial property of the state was projected 
in OTder to provide lots of land for these new-comers. But 
the aristocracy of the town, upon whom the necessity would 
thus be imposed of parting with a portion of their lands, fore¬ 
stalled the project, seemingly before it was even formally 
decided, by entering into a treasonable correspondence with 
Syracuse, bringing in a Syracusan army, and expelling the 
Demos. 1 While these exiles found shelter as they could in 

1 Thucyd. v. 4. Aeovrivoi yap, atrekBivruv 'KBi)valw Ik ’SuccMas juct H 
riji’ £A/i@atriv, iroAlras re iireypityavro iroWois, <tal i Sij/ior rty yrjv 
Sirevdei hvafidtrao-Oai. Of Be Sui/arol all rBipeyol Xvpaitoirtovs re imtyovrcu 
«al iiefliAAovai rbv Sfl/tov. Kal of jtkv 4 vkavh 6 i)<rav &s Snacrai, See. 

Upon this Dr. Arnold observes—‘ ‘ The principle on which this &vaBa<rp.bs 
yjjs was re-demanded, was this; that every citizen was entitled to his 
portion, Kkvpos, of the land of the state, and that the admission of new 
citizens rendered a re-division of the property of the state a matter at 
once of necessity and of justice. It is not probable that in any case the 
actual mkvpoi (properties) of the old citizens were required to be shared 
with the new members of the state j but only, as at Rome, the Ager 
Publicus, or land still remaining to the state itself, and not apportioned out 
to individuals. This land, however, being beneficially enjoyed by numbers 
of the old citizens, either as common pasture, or as being farmed by 
different individuals on very advantageous terms, a division of it among the 
newly-admitted citizens, although not, strictly speaking, a spoliation of 
private property, was yet a serious shock to a great mass of existing 
interests, and was therefore always regarded as a revolutionary measure.” 

I transcribe this note of Dr. Arnold rather from its intrinsic worth than 
from any belief that analogy of agrarian relations existed between Rome 
and Leontini. The Ager Publicus at Rome was the product of successive 
.conquests from foreign enemies of the city i there may indeed have been 
originally a similar Ager Publicus in the peculiar domain of Rome itself, 
anterior to all conquests; hut this must at any rate have been very small, 
and had probably been all absorbed and assigned in private property before 
the agrarian disputes began. 

We cannot suppose that the Leontines had any Ager Publicus acquired 
by conquest, nor are we entitled to presume .that they had any at all, 

■ capable of being divided. Most probably the lots for the new citizens were 
to be provided out of private property. But unfortunately we are not told 
how, nor on. what principles and conditions. Of what class of men were 
the new immigrants? Were they individuals altogether poor, having 
■nothing but their hands to work with—or did they bring with them any 
. amount of funds, to begin their settlement on the fertile and tempting plain 
of leontini? (compare Thucyd. i. 27, and Plato de Legib, v. p. 744 A.) 
If the latter, we have no reason to imagine that they would be allowed to 
- acquire their new lots gratuitously. Existing proprietors would be forced 
to sell at a fixed price, but not to yield their properties without compensa¬ 
tion. I have already nbticed, that to a small self-working proprietor, who 
. had no slaves, it was almost essential that his land should be near the city s 
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other cities, the rich Leontines deserted and dismantled their 
own city, transferred their residence to Syracuse, and were 
enrolled as Syracusan citizens. To them the operation was 
exceedingly profitable, since they became masters of the 
properties of the exiled Demos in addition to their own. 
Presently, however, some of them, dissatisfied with their 
residence in Syracuse, returned to the abandoned city, and 
fitted up a portion of it called Phokeis, together with a 
neighbouring strong post called Brikinnies. Here, after being 
joined by a considerable number of the exiled Demos, they 
contrived to hold out for some time against the efforts of the 
Syracusans to expel them from their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leontine 
democracy, seems to date during the year succeeding the 
pacification of Gela, and was probably intended to place the 
city in a more defensible position in case of renewed attacks 
from Syracuse—thus compensating for the departure of the 

and provided this were ensured, it might be a good bargain for a new 
resident having some money, hut no land elsewhere, to come in and buy. 

We have no means of answering these questions: but the few words 
of Thucydides do not present this measure as revolutionary, or as intended 
against die rich, or for the benefit of the poor. It was proposed on public 
grounds, to strengthen the city by the acquisition of new citizens. This 
might he wise policy, in the close neighbourhood of a doubtful and superior 
city, like Syracuse ; though we cannot judge of the policy of the measure, 
without knowing more. But most assuredly Mr. Mitford’s representation 
con be noway justified from Thucydides—" Time and circumstances had 
greatly altered the state of properly in all the Sicilian commonwealths, since 
that incomplete and iniquitous partition of lands , which had been made, on 
the general establishment of democratical government, after the expulsion 
of the family of Gelon. In other cities the poor rested under their lot •, 
hut in Leontini, they were warm in project for a fresh and equal partition ; 
and to strengthen themselves against the party of the wealthy, they carried, 
in the general assembly, a decree for associating a number of new citizens ” 
(Mitford, H. G., ch. xviii. sect, ii. vol. iv, p. 23). 

I have already remarked, in a previous note, that Mr. Mitford has mis¬ 
represented the re-division of lands which took place after the expulsion of 
the Gelonian dynasty. That re-division had not been on the principle 
of equal lots: it is not therefore correct to assert, as Mr. Mitford does, that 
the present movement at Leontini arose from the innovation made by time 
and circumstances in that equal division : as little is it correct to say that 
the poor at Leontini now desired "a fresh and equal partition.” Thucy¬ 
dides says not one word about equal partition. He puts forward the enrol¬ 
ment of new citizens as the substantive and primary resolution, actually 
taken by the Leontines—the re-divislon of the lands as a measure conse¬ 
quent and subsidiary to this, and as yet existing only in project {Ivtviet). 
Sir, Mitford states the fresh and equal division to have been the real object 
of desire, and the enrolment of new citizens to have been proposed with a 
view to attain it. His representation is greatly at variance with that of 
Thucydides. f 
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Athenian auxiliaries. The Leontine Demos, in exile and 
suffering, doubtless bitterly repenting that they had concurred 
in dismissing these auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with 
complaints, and renewed prayers for help. 1 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to their 
call. Her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace had been 
followed by the truce for one year, and even during that truce, 
she had been called upon for strenuous efforts in Thrace to 
check the progress of Brasidas. After the expiration of the 
truce, she sent Phteax and two colleagues to Sicily (b.C. 422) 
with the modest force of two triremes. He was directed to 
try and organise an anti-Syracusan party in the island, for the 
purpose of re-establishing the Leontine Demos. In passing 
along the coast of Italy, he concluded amicable relations with 
some of the Grecian cities, especially with Lokri, which had 
hitherto stood aloof from Athens; and his first addresses in 
Sicily appeared to promise success. His representations of 
danger from Syracusan ambition were well received both at 
Kamarina and Agrigentum. For on the one. hand, that 
universal terror of Athens which had dictated the pacification 
of Gela, had now disappeared; while on the other hand the 
proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini was well calculated 
to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding that sympathy 
between democracies in different towns was not universal: the 
Syracusan democracy had joined with the Leontine aristocracy 
to expel the Demos—just as the despot Gelon had combined 
with the aristocracy of Megara and Euboea, sixty years before, 
and had sold the Demos of those towns into slavery. The 
birthplace of the famous rhetor Gorgias was struck out of the 
list of inhabited cities; its temples were deserted; and its 
territory had become a part of Syracuse. All these were 
circumstances so powerfully affecting Grecian imagination, that 
tire Kamarinreans, neighbours of Syracuse on the other side, 
might well fear lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and 
absorption, should soon overtake them. Agrigentum, though 
without any similar fear, was disposed, from policy, and 
jealousy of Syracuse, to second the views of Phtsax. But 
■when the latter proceeded to Gela, in order to procure the 
adhesion of that city in addition to the other two, he found 
himself met by so resolute an opposition, that his whole scheme 

1 Justin (iv. 4) sanounds the Sicilian envoys at Athens with all the 
insignia of misery and humiliation, while addressing the Athenian assembly 
—Sotdidd veste, capillo harbfique promissis, et oruni squaloris habitu ad 
misericordiam commovendam conquisito, concionem deformp* adeunt.” 
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was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable even to open his 
case at Selinus or Himera, In returning, he crossed the 
interior of the island through the territory of the Sikels to 
Katana, passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the Leontine 
Demos were still maintaining a precarious existence. Having 
encouraged them to hold out by assurances of aid, he proceeded 
on his homeward voyage. In the strait of Messina he struck 
upon some vessels conveying a body of expelled Lokrians 
from MessSnS to Lokri. The Lokrians had got possession of 
MessSnd after the pacification of Gela, by means of an internal 
sedition; but after holding it some time, they were now driven 
out by a second revolution. Phteax, being under agreement 
with Lokri, passed by these vessels without any act of hostility. 1 

The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, received no benefit 
from his assurances, and appear soon afterwards to have been 
completely expelled. Nevertheless Athens was noway disposed, 
for a considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A few months 
after the visit of Phaeax to that island, came the peace of Nikias. 
The consequences of that peace occupied her whole attention 
in Peloponnesus, while the ambition of Alkibiades carried her 
on for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and co-opera¬ 
tion with Argos against Sparta. It was only in the year 417 b.c., 
when these projects had proved abortive, that she had leisure 
to turn her attention elsewhere. During that year, Nikias had 
contemplated an expedition against Amphipolis in conjunction 
with Perdikkas, whose desertion frustrated the scheme. The 
year 416 b.c. was that in which Melos was besieged and taken. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropriated all 
the territory of Leontini, which city now existed only in the 
talk and hopes of its exiles, Of these latter a portion seem to 
have continued at Athens pressing their entreaties for aid > 
which began to obtain some attention about the year 417 b.c., 
when another incident happened to strengthen their chance of 
success. A quarrel broke out between the neighbouring cities 
of Selinus (Hellenic) and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western 
comer of Sicily; partly about a piece of land on the river which 
divided the two territories, partly about some alleged wrong in 
cases of internuptial connexion. The Selinuntines, not satisfied 
with their own strength, obtained assistance from the Syracu¬ 
sans their allies, and thus reduced Egesta to considerable straits 
by land as well as by sea. 2 Now the Egesteans had allied 

1 Thucyd. v. 4, 5. 

* Thucyd. vi. 6 j Diodor. xiL 82. The statement of Diodorus—that the 
Evestffians applied not merely to Apriventum but also to Syracuse—is highly 
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themselves with Laches ten years before, during the first ex¬ 
pedition sent by the Athenians to Sicily; upon the strength of 
which alliance they sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention 
for their defence, after having in vain applied both to Agrigen- 
tum and to Carthage. It may seem singular that Carthage did 
not at this time readily embrace the pretext for interference— 
considering that ten years afterwards she interfered with such 
destructive effect against Selinus. At this time, however, the 
fear of Athens and her formidable navy appears to have been 
felt even at Carthage, 1 thus protecting the Sicilian Greeks 
against the most dangerous of their neighbours. 

The Egestcean envoys reached Athens in the spring of 416 
b.c., at a time when the Athenians had no immediate project 
to occupy their thoughts, except the enterprise against MGlos, 
which could not be either long or doubtful. Though urgent in 
setting forth the necessities of their position, they at the same 
time did not appear like the Leontines, as mere helpless sup¬ 
pliants, addressing themselves to Athenian compassion. They 
rested their appeal chiefly on grounds of policy. The Syracu¬ 
sans, having already extinguished one ally of Athens (Leontini), 
were now hard pressing upon a second (Egesta), and would 
thus successively subdue them all: as soon as this was com¬ 
pleted, there would be nothing left in Sicily except an omnipo¬ 
tent Dorian combination, allied to Peloponnesus both by race 
and descent, and sure to lend effective aid in putting down 
Athens herself. It was therefore essential for Athens to fore¬ 
stall this coming danger by interfering forthwith to uphold her 
remaining allies against the encroachments of Syracuse. If 
she would send a naval expedition adequate to the rescue of 
Egesta, the Egestseans themselves engaged to provide ample 
funds for the prosecution of the war. 2 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of Syracusan 
aggrandisement as a source of strength to Peloponnesus, worked 
along with the prayers of the Leontines in rekindling the appetite 
of Athens for extending her power in Sicily. The impression 
made upon the Athenian public, favourable from the first, was 
wound up to a still higher pitch by renewed discussion. The 
envoys were repeatedly heard in the public assembly, 3 together 

improbable. The waT which he mentions as having taken place some years 
before between Egesta and Lilybasum (xi. 86) in 454 b.c., may probably 
have been a war between Egesta and Selinus. 

1 Thucyd, vi. 34. 2 Thucyd. vi. 6 ; Diodor. xii. 83. 

5 Thucyd. vi. 6. Sp lutoiopres ol 'ASr/yatai Ip rafr iKK\i\<riais 'rap rs 
'Eyctrralay iroWdms AcySvrav «a1 r&p tupayopevSvrap aOrots, ty'qfpt- 
uravro, Sec. 
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with those citizens who supported their propositions. At the 
head of these was Alkibiades, who aspired to the command of 
the intended expedition, tempting alike to his love of glory, of 
adventure, and of personal gain. But it is plain from these 
renewed discussions that at first the disposition of the people 
w r as by no means decided, much less unanimous; and that a 
considerable party sustained Nikias in a prudential opposition. 
Even at last, the resolution adopted was not one of positive 
consent, but a mean term such as perhaps Nikias himself could 
not resist. Special envoys were despatched to Egesta—partly 
to ascertain the means of the town to fulfil its assurance of de¬ 
fraying the costs of war—partly to make investigations on the 
spot, and report upon the general state of affairs. 

Perhaps the commissioners despatched were men themselves 
not unfriendly to the enterprise ; nor is it impossible that some 
of them may have been individually bribed by the Egestaeans: 
—at least such a supposition is not forbidden by the average 
state of Athenian public morality. But the most honest or 
even suspicious men could hardly be prepared for the deep-laid 
stratagems put in practice to delude them on their arrival at 
Egesta. They were conducted to the rich temple of Aphrodite 
on Mount Eryx, where the plate and donatives were exhibited 
before them; abundant in number, and striking to the eye, yet 
composed mostly of silver-gilt vessels, which, though falsely 
passed off as solid gold, were in reality of little pecuniary 
value. Moreover, the Egestman citizens were profuse in their 
hospitalities and entertainments both to the commissioners and 
to the crews of the triremes. 1 

They collected together all the gold and silver vessels, dishes, 
and goblets, of Egesta, which they further enlarged by borrow¬ 
ing additional ornaments of the same kind from the neigh¬ 
bouring cities, Hellenic as well as Carthaginian. At each suc¬ 
cessive entertainment every Egestsean host exhibited all this 
large stock of plate as his own property—the same stock being 

Mr, Mitford takes no notice of all these previous debates, when he 
imputes to the Athenians hurry and passion in the ultimate decision (eh. 
xvui. sect. ii. vol. iv. p. 30), 

1 Thucyd. vi. 46. iM? |eri<reir mtoifia/oi r&v rptypervr, ri re if aiirSjs 
'Eyitrrys itarAfuera kb! xpvtra tea1 ctpyvpa fi/XA^favres, kb 1 ri ire ran ivybs 
viXeuv kb! Qoivikmuv «al ‘EAAyviSav alrycrd/iiyoi, latipipw is ris itrrthreis 
iis oIksTb etcatmt. KbI stiyrav its Art rl> ttoKb rots abrois xpupiyay, teal 
vavraxov «r obAwv epatvopivav, ptydKyv rt\v f/nrXiifiK rots Ik ray vpi^ptuv 
'ABtpvalois sraptixov, &C, 

Such loans of cold and silver plate betoken a remarkable degree of 
intimacy amorur the different cities. 
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transferred from house to house for the occasion. A false ap- 
pearance was thus created, of the large number of wealthy men 
in Egesta; and the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were 
won by the caresses, saw with amazement this prodigious dis¬ 
play of gold and silver, and were thoroughly duped by the 
fraud- 1 To complete the illusion, by resting it on a basis of 
reality and prompt payment, sixty talents of uncoined silver 
were at once produced as ready for the operations of war. 
With this sum in hand, the Athenian commissioners, after 
finishing their examination, and the Egestatan envoys also, re¬ 
turned to Athens, which they reached in the spring of 415 b.c ., 3 
about three months after the capture of Melos. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to hear 
their report, the deluded commissioners drew a magnificent 
picture of the wealth, public and private, which they had 
actually seen and touched at Egesta, and presented the sixty 
talents (one month’s pay for a fleet of sixty triremes) as a small 
instalment out of the vast stock remaining behind. While 
they thus officially certified the capacity of the Egestaeans to 
perform their promise of defraying the cost of the war, the 
seamen of their trireme, addressing the assembly in their 
character of citizens—beyond all suspicion of being bribed-— 
overflowing with sympathy for the town in which they had just 
been so cordially welcomed—and full of wonder at the display 
of wealth which they had witnessed—would probably contribute 
still more effectually to kindle the sympathies of their country¬ 
men. Accordingly when the Egestcean envoys again renewed 
their petitions and representations, confidently appealing to the 
scrutiny which they had undergone—when the distress of the 
suppliant Leontines was again depicted—the Athenian assembly 
no longer delayed coming to a final decision. They determined 
to send forthwith sixty triremes to Sicily, under three generals 
with full powers—Nikias, AlkibiadSs, and Lamachus ; for the 
purpose, first, of relieving Egesta j next, as soon as that primary 

1 Thucyd. vi. 46; Diodor. xii. 83. 

* To this winter ox spring, perhaps, we may refer the representation of 
the lost comedy Tf ntpdKtis of Aristophanes. Iberians were alluded to in it, 
to be introduced by Aristarchus; seemingly Iberian mercenaries, who were 
among the auxiliaries talked of at this time by Alkibkdfe and the other 
prominent advisers of the expedition, as a means of conquest in Sicily 
(Thucyd. vi. 90). The word TpttpiL^rii was a nickname (not difficult to 
understand) applied to Alkibiadfis, who was just now at the height of bis 
importance, and therefore likely enough to be chosen as the outt of a 
comedy. See the few fragments remaining of the TpitpihTis, in Meineke, 
Fragm, Comic. Gr. voL ii. p. 1162-1 *67. 
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object should have been accomplished, of re-establishing the 
city of Leontini; lastly, of furthering the views of Athens in 
Sicily, by any other means which they might find practicable. 1 
Such resolution being passed, a fresh assembly was appointed 
for the fifth day following, to settle the details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the reports 
from Egesta were first delivered, was one of unqualified triumph 
to Alkibiades and those who had from the first advocated the 
expedition—as well as of embarrassment and humiliation to 
Nikias who had opposed it. He was probably more astonished 
than any one else at the statements of the commissioners and 
seamen, because he did not believe in the point which they 
went to establish. Yet he could not venture to contradict eye¬ 
witnesses speaking in evident good faith—and as the assembly 
went heartily along with them, he laboured under great difficulty 
in repeating his objections to a scheme now so much strength¬ 
ened in public favour. Accordingly his speech was probably 
hesitating and ineffective; the more so, as his opponents, far 
from wishing to make good any personal triumph against him¬ 
self, were forward in proposing his name first on the list of 
generals, in spite of his own declared repugnance. 2 But when 
the assembly broke up, he became fearfully impressed with the 
perilous resolution which it had adopted, and at the same time 
conscious that he had not done justice to his own case against 
it. He therefore resolved to avail himself of the next assembly 
four days afterwards, for the purpose of reopening the debate, 
and again denouncing the intended expedition. Properly speak¬ 
ing, the Athenians might have declined to hear him on this 
subject. Indeed the question which he raised could not be 
put without illegality; the principle of the measure had been 
already determined, and it remained only to arrange the details, 
for which special purpose the coming assembly had been 
appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect patience; 
and his harangue, a valuable sample both of the man and of 
the time, is set forth at length by Thucydides. I give here 

1 Thucyd, vi. 8 j Diodor. xii. 83. 

* Thucyd. vi. 8. 'O Noclas, ixoimos per tgyi&os 6px eal i &c. The 
reading ktoiirms appears better sustained by MSS., and intrinsically more 
suitable, than &Koitras, which latter word probably arose &om the correc¬ 
tion of some reader who was surprised that Nikias made in the second 
assembly a speech which properly belonged to the first—and who explained 
this by supposing that Nikias had notbeen present at the first assembly. 
That he -was not present, however, is highly improbable. The matter, 
nevertheless, does require some explanation’j and 1 have endeavoured to 
supply one in the text. 
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the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions, 

“Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the par¬ 
ticulars of the expedition already pronounced against Sicily, 
yet I think we ought to take further counsel whether it be well 
to send that expedition at all j nor ought we thus hastily to 
plunge, at the instance of aliens, into a dangerous war noway 
belonging to us. To myself personally, indeed, your resolution 
has offered an honourable appointment, and for my own bodily 
danger I care as little as any man: yet no considerations of 
personal dignity have ever before prevented me, nor shall now 
prevent me, from giving you my honest opinion, however it 
may clash with your habitual judgements. I tell you then, that 
in your desire to go to Sicily, you leave many enemies here 
behind you, and that you will bring upon yourselves new 
enemies from thence to help them. Perhaps you fancy that 
your truce with Sparta is an adequate protection. In name 
indeed (though only in name, thanks to the intrigues of parties 
both here and there), that truce may stand, so long as your 
power remains unimpaired ; but on your first serious reverses, 
the enemy will eagerly take the opportunity of assailing you. 
Some of your most powclii! enemies have never even accepted 
the truce; and if you divide your force as you now propose, 
they will probably set upon you at once along with the Sicilians, 
whom they would have been too happy to procure as co-operat¬ 
ing allies at the beginning of the war. Recollect that your 
Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still in revolt, and have 
never yet been conquered: other continental subjects, too, are 
not much to be trusted; and you are going to redress injuries 
offered to Egesta, before you have yet thought of redressing 
your own. Now your conquests in Thrace, if you make any, 
can be maintained ; but Sicily is so distant and the people so 
powerful, that you will never be able to maintain permanent 
ascendency; and it is absurd to undertake an expedition where¬ 
in conquest cannot be permanent, while failure will be de¬ 
structive. The Egestseans alarm you by the prospect of Syra¬ 
cusan aggrandisement. But to me it seems, that the Sicilian 
Greeks, even if they become subjects of Syracuse, will be less 
dangerous to you than they are at present: for as matters stand 
now, they might possibly send aid to Peloponnesus, from desire 
on the part of each to gain the favour of Lacedsemon—but 
imperial Syracuse would have no motive to endanger her own 
empire for the purpose of putting down yours. You are now 
full of confidence, because you have come out of the war better 
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than you at first feared. But do not trust the Spartans: they, 
the most sensitive of all men to the reputation of superiority, 
are lying in wait to play you a trick in order to repair their own 
dishonour: their oligarchical machinations against you demand 
all your vigilance, and leave you no leisure to think of these 
foreigners at Egesta. Having just recovered ourselves some¬ 
what from the pressure of disease and war, we ought to reserve 
this newly-acquired strength for our own purposes, instead of 
wasting it upon the treacherous assurances of desperate exiles 
from Sicily.” 

Nilcias then continued, doubtless turning towards AlkibiadSs: 
“ If any man, delighted to be named to the command, though 
still too young for it, exhorts you to this expedition in his own 
selfish interests, looking to admiration for his ostentation in 
chariot-racing, and to profit from his command as a means of 
making good his extravagances—do not let such a man gain 
celebrity for himself at the hazard of the entire city. Be per¬ 
suaded that such persons are alike unprincipled in regard to 
the public property and wasteful as to their own—and that this 
matter is too serious for the rash counsels of youth. I tremble 
when I see before me this band sitting, by previous concert, 
close to their leader in the assembly—and I in my turn exhort 
the elderly men, who are near them, not to be shamed out of 
their opposition by the fear of being called cowards. Let them 
leave to these men the ruinous appetite for what is not within 
reach: in the conviction that few plans ever succeed from 
passionate desire—many, from deliberate foresight. Let them 
vote against the expedition—maintaining undisturbed our 
present relations with the Sicilian cities, and desiring the 
Egestaeans to close the war against Selinus, as they have begun 
it, without the aid of Athens. 1 Nor be thou afraid, Prytanis 

1 Thucyd. vi. 9-14. Kal <ti, & rpiravi, ravra, strep ine? am vpoai\Keiv 
xiibeaBal re rfjs riKetas, xa 1 0 oiket yeviada i m>\lri)s kyaBis, ftn Kal 
yydpas rporlBei aZBis ’A.8r)vatatS, voplaas, fi i/i/SuSetr ri ivarpyiplaai, rb pky 
A vein robs yipavs pA perk raa&vV kv papripuv alrlav a%eiv, rijt Si rfaews 
KaitSs 0 ou\t\iaapivns Iwrphs kv yeyeaBai, &c. 

I cannot concur in the remarks of Dr. Arnold either on this passage, or 
upon the parallel case of the renewed debate in the Athenian assembly on 
the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Mitylenssans (see 
vol. vi. ch. 1 . and Thucyd. iil. 36). It appears to me that Nikias was here 
asking the Prytanis to do an illegal act, which might well expose him to 
accusation ana punishment. Probably he wa«/rfhave been accused on this 
around, if the decision of the second assembly had been different from what 
it actually turned out—If they had reversed the decision of the former 
assembly, but only by a small majority. 

The distinction taken by Dr. Arnold between what was illegal and what 
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(Mr. President), to submit this momentous question again to 
the decision of the assembly—seeing that breach of the law in 
the presence of so many witnesses, cannot expose thee to 
impeachment, while thou wilt afford opportunity for the 
correction of a perilous misjudgement.” 

Such were the principal points in the speech of Nikias on 
this memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, and 
probably made some impression ; since it completely reopened 
the entire debate, in spite of the formal illegality. Immediately 
after he sat down, while his words were yet fresh in the ears of 
the audience, Alkibiades rose to reply. The speech just made, 
bringing the expedition again into question, endangered his 
dearest hopes both of fame and of pecuniary acquisition. 
Opposed to Nikias both in personal character and in political 
tendencies, he had pushed his rivalry to such a degree of 
bitterness, that at one moment a vote of ostracism had been 
on the point of deciding between them. That vote had indeed 
been turned aside by joint consent, and discharged upon 
Hyperbolus; yet the hostile feelings still continued on both 
sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a parliamentary 
attack of the most galling character—all the more galling 
because it was strictly accurate and well-deserved. Provoked 
as well as alarmed, AlkibiadSs started up forthwith—his 
impatience breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 

“ Athenians, I both have better title than others to the post 
of commander (for the taunts of Nikias force me to begin 
here), and I account myself fully worthy of it. Those very 
matters, with which he reproaches me, are sources not merely 
of glory to my ancestors and myself, but of positive advantage 
to my country. For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid 
Theory at Olympia, were induced to rate the power of Athens 
even above the reality, having before regarded it as broken 
down by the war; when I sent into the lists seven chariots, 

was merely irregular, was little marked at Athens: both were called 
illegal—robs vinous Aioiv. The rules which the Athenian assembly, a 
sovereign assembly, laid down for its own debates and decisions, were just 
as much lams as those which it passed for the guidance of private citizens. 

Both in this case, and in the Mitylenoean debate, I think the Athenian 
Prytanis committed an illegality. In the first case, every one is glad of the 
illegality, because it proved the salvation of so many Mitylenasan lives. In 
the second case, the illegality was productive of practical bad consequences, 
inasmuch as it seems to have brought about the immense extension of the 
scale upon which the expedition was projected. But there will occur in 
a few years a third incident (the condemnation of the six generals after 
the battle of Arginusoe) in which the prodigious importance of a strict 
observance of forms will appear painfully and conspicuously manifest. 
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being more than any private individual had ever sent before— 
winning the first prize, coining in also second and fourth, and 
performing all the accessories in a manner suitable to an 
Olympic victory. Custom attaches honour to such exploits, 
but the power of the performers is at the same time brought 
home to the feelings of spectators. My exhibitions at Athens, 
too, choregic and others, are naturally viewed with jealousy by 
my rivals here; but in the eyes of strangers they are evidences 
of power. Such so-called folly is by no means useless, when a 
man at his own cost serves the city as well as himself. Nor is 
it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of himself, that 
he should not conduct himself towards others as if he were 
their equal; for the man in misfortune finds no one to bear a 
share of it. Just as, when we are in distress, we find no one to 
speak to us—in like manner let a man lay his account to bear 
the insolence of the prosperous; or else let him give equal 
dealing to the low, and then claim to receive it from the high. 
I know well that such exalted personages, and all who have in 
any way attained eminence, have been during their lifetime 
unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a certain 
extent with others also; while after their decease, they have 
left such a reputation as to make people claim kindred with 
them falsely—and to induce their country to boast of them, 
not as though they were aliens or wrong-doers, but as her own 
citizens and as men who did her honour. It is this glory which 
I desire; and in pursuit of which I incur such reproaches for 
my private conduct. Yet look at my public conduct, and see 
whether it will not bear comparison with that of any other 
citizen. I brought together the most powerful states in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus without any serious cost or hazard to you, and made 
the Lacedsemonians peril their all at Mantineia on the fortune 
of one day: a peril so great, that, though victorious, they have 
not even yet regained their steady belief in their own strength. 

“ Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, find 
suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, and 
earnestness to give them confidence and obtain their co-opera¬ 
tion. Be not now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine: but 
so long as I possess it in fiill vigour, and so long as Nikias 
retains his reputation for good fortune, turn us each to account 
in our own way.” 1 

Having thus vindicated himself personally, AlkibiadSs went 
on to deprecate any change of the public resolution already 
taken. The Sicilian cities (he said) were not so formidable as 
1 Thucyd. vi, 16, 17, 
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was represented. Their population was numerous indeed, but 
fluctuating, turbulent, often on the'move, and without local 
attachment No man there considered himself as a permanent 
resident nor cared to defend the city in which he dwelt; nor 
were there arms or organisation for such a purpose. The 
native Sikels, detesting Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid 
to her assailants. As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they 
were, they had never yet been more without hope of damaging 
Athens, than they were now: they were not more desperate 
enemies now, than they had been in former days: 1 they 
might invade Attica by land, whether the Athenians sailed to 
Sicily or not ; but they could do no mischief by sea, for Athens 
would still have in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain them. 
What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade performing 
obligations which Athens had sworn to her Sicilian allies ? To 
be sure they could bring no help to Attica in return:—but 
Athens did not want them on her own side of the water—she 
wanted them in Sicily, to prevent her Sicilian enemies from 
coming over to attack her. She had originally acquired her 
empire by a readiness to interfere wherever she was invited; 
nor would she have made any progress, if she had been back¬ 
ward or prudish in scrutinising such invitations. She could 
not now set limits to the extent of her imperial sway; she was 
under a necessity not merely to retain her present subjects, but 
to lay snares for new subjects—on pain of falling into depend¬ 
ence herself if she ceased to be imperial. Let her then persist 
in the resolution adopted, and strike terror into the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians by undertaking this great expedition. She would 
probably conquer all Sicily; at least she would humble 
Syracuse: in case even of failure, she could always bring back 
her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at sea. The 
stationary and inactive policy recommended by Nikias was not 
less at variance with the temper, than with the position, of 
Athens, and would be ruinous to her if pursued. Her military 
organisation would decline, and her energies would be wasted 
in internal rub and conflict, instead of that aspiring readiness 
of enterprise, which, having become engrafted upon her laws 
and habits, could not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, 
without speedy destruction. 8 

Such was substantially the reply of Alkibiades to Nikias. 
The debate was now completely reopened, so that several 

1 Thucyd. vl. 17. Kb! vvv otfre kyi\rurrol na fiuWov HeKoirovviia-ioi is 
il/xa j tyivovro, efre to! Trim Hjlfivirai, &c. 

8 Thucyd. vi. i6-n>. 
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speakers addressed the assembly on both sides ; more how¬ 
ever, decidedly, in favour of the expedition than against it. 
The alarmed Egestaeans and Leontines renewed their supplica¬ 
tions, appealing to the plighted faith of the city : probably also, 
those Athenians who had visited Egesta stood forward again to 
protest against what they would call the ungenerous doubts and 
insinuations of Nikias. By all these appeals, after considerable 
debate, the assembly was so powerfully moved, that their 
determination to send the fleet became more intense than 
ever; and Nikias, perceiving that further direct opposition was 
useless, altered his tactics. He now attempted a manoeuvre, 
designed indirectly to disgust his countrymen with the plan, by 
enlarging upon its dangers and difficulties, and insisting upon 
a prodigious force as indispensable to surmount them. Nor 
was he without hopes that they might be sufficiently dis¬ 
heartened by such prospective hardships, to throw up the 
scheme altogether. At any rate, if they persisted, he himself 
as commander would thus be enabled to execute it with 
completeness and confidence. 

Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced fiat 
of the people, he reminded them that the cities which they 
were about to attack, especially Syracuse and Selinus, were 
powerful, populous, free—well-prepared in every way with 
hoplites, horsemen, light-armed troops, ships of war, plenty of 
horses to mount their cavalry, and abundant com at home. 
At best, Athens could hope for no other allies in Sicily except 
Naxus and Katana, from their kindred with the Leontines. It 
was no mere fleet, therefore, which could cope with enemies 
like these on their own soil. The fleet indeed must be pro¬ 
digiously great, for the purpose not merely of maritime combat, 
but of keeping open communication at sea, and ensuring the 
importation of subsistence. But there must besides be a large 
force of hoplites, bowmen, and slingers—a large stock of pro¬ 
visions in transports—and above all, an abundant amount of 
money: ibr the funds promised by the Egestaeans would be 
found mere empty delusion. The army must be not simply a 
match for the enemy's regular hoplites and powerful cavalry, but 
also independent of foreign aid from the first day of their land¬ 
ing. 1 If not, in case of the least reverse, they would find 
everywhere nothing but active enemies, without a single friend. 
“ I know (he concluded) that there are many dangers against 
which we must take precaution, and many more in which we must 
trust to good fortune, serious as it is for mere men to do so. 

1 Thucyd. vl. 22. 
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But I choose to leave as little as possible in the power of fortune, 
and to have in hand all means of reasonable security at the 
time when I leave Athens. Looking merely to the interests of the 
commonwealth, this is the most assured course; while to us 
who are to form the armament,it is indispensable for preservation. 
If any man thinks differently, I resign to him the command.” 1 

The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the assembly, 
coming as it did after a long and contentious debate, was much 
greater than that which had been produced by his first. But it 
was an effect totally opposite to that which he himself had 
anticipated and intended. Far from being discouraged or 
alienated from the expedition by those impediments which 
he had studiously magnified, the people only attached them¬ 
selves to it with yet greater obstinacy. The difficulties which 
stood in the way of Sicilian conquest served but to endear it to 
them the more, calling forth increased ardour and eagerness 
for personal exertion in the cause. The people not only 
accepted, without hesitation or deduction, the estimate which 
Nikias had laid before them of risk and cost, but warmly 
extolled his frankness not less than his sagacity, as the only 
means of making success certain. They were ready to grant 
without reserve everything which he asked, with an enthusiasm 
and unanimity such as was rarely seen to reign in an Athenian 
assembly. In fact, the second speech of Nikias had brought the 
two dissentient veins of the assembly into a confluence and har¬ 
mony, all the more welcome because unexpected. While his 
partisans seconded it as the best way of neutralising the popular 
madness, his opponents—AlkibiadSs, the Egestseans, and the 
Leontines—caught at it with acclamation, as realising more 
than they had hoped for, and more than they could ever have 
ventured to propose. If AlkibiadSs had demanded an arma¬ 
ment on so vast a scale, the people would have turned a deaf 
ear. But such was their respect for Nikias—on the united 
grounds of prudence, good fortune, piety and favour with the 
gods—that his opposition to their favourite scheme had really 
made them uneasy; and when he made the same demand, 
they were delighted to purchase his concurrence by adopting 
all such conditions as he imposed. 2 

1 Thueyd. vi, 23. Ssreo Syo: tpoHoSpevos, koI elStes voXXb niv sjfias Siov 
$ov\evaaa8ai, (rt Si rXela eSroxvirai {%aXenbv Si avSpiinavs Suras), 
Sri tKi%iara rf rixy rapaSohs ipavrbv PoiXo/iat imXetv, irapatricevjj Si iirb 
r&v tbcSruy aoQaXiis tmrXevtrat. Taura yhp rf) re ir&Xei Hefiai- 

irara f/yoSpai, xai fifitv rots orparevirafiivois irurl/pta' ej Se rip iXXus Sonet, 
vaphtfu abr# rjjs bpxfa 

* Plutarch. Compare Nikias and Crassus, c. 3. 
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It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own purpose, 
not only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic magnitude which 
its projectors had never contemplated, but threw into it the 
whole soul of Athens, and roused a burst of ardour beyond all 
former example. Every man present, old as well as young, rich 
and poor, of all classes and professions, was eager to put down 
his name for personal service. Some were tempted by the love 
of gain ; others by the curiosity of seeing so distant a region, 
others again by the pride and supposed safety of enlisting in so 
irresistible an armament. So overpowering was the popular 
voice in calling for the execution of the scheme, that the small 
minority who retained their objections were afraid to hold 
up their hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want 
of patriotism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
an orator named Demostratus, coming forward as spokesman 
of this sentiment, urged Nikias to declare at once, without 
further evasion, what force he required from the people. 
Disappointed as Nikias was, yet being left without any alterna¬ 
tive, he sadly responded to the appeal; saying that he would 
take further counsel with his colleagues, but that speaking on 
his first impression, he thought the triremes required must be 
not less than one hundred, nor the hoplites less than 5000— 
Athenians and allies together. There must further be a pro¬ 
portional equipment of other forces and accompaniments, 
especially Kretan bowmen and slingers. Enormous as this 
requisition was, the vote of the people not only sanctioned it 
without delay, but even went beyond it. They conferred upon 
the generals full power to fix both the numbers of the armament 
and every other matter relating to the expedition, just as they 
might think best for the interest of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment and 
preparation of the forces was immediately begun. Messages 
were sent to summon sufficient triremes from the nautical allies, 
as well as to invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, and to 
hire bowmen and slingers elsewhere. For three months the 
generals were busily engaged in this proceeding, while the city 
was in a state of alertness and bustle—fatally interrupted how¬ 
ever by an incident which I shall recount in the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned on 
the expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is worth while to 
bestow a few reflections on the preliminary proceedings of the 
Athenian people. Those who are accustomed to impute all 
the misfortunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and ignorance 
of democracy, will not find the charge borne out by the facts 
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which we have been just considering. The supplications of 
Egestseans and Leontines, forwarded to Athens about the spring 
or summer of 416 B.C., undergo careful and repeated discussion 
in the public assembly. They at first meet with considerable 
opposition, but the repeated debates gradually kindle both the 
sympathies and the ambition of the people. Still, however, no 
decisive step is taken without more ample and correct informa* 
tion from the spot, and special commissioners are sent to 
Egesta for the purpose. These men bring back a decisive 
report, triumphantly certifying all that the Egestseans had 
promised. We cannot at all wonder that the people never 
suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their commissioners had 
been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission from Egesta, the two parties 
for and against the projected expedition had evidently joined 
issue ; and when the commissioners returned, bearing testimony 
so decisive in favour of the former, the party thus strengthened 
thought itself warranted in calling for a decision immediately, 
after all the previous debates. Nevertheless, the measure still 
had to surmount the renewed and hearty opposition of Nikias, 
before it became finally ratified. It was this long and frequent 
debate, with opposition often repeated but always oulreasoned, 
which working gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the 
minds of the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity 
to support it, and made them cling to it with that tenacity 
which the coming chapters will demonstrate. In so far as the 
expedition was an error, it certainly was not error arising either 
from hurry, or want of discussion, or want of inquiry. Never 
in Grecian history was any measure more carefully weighed 
beforehand, or more deliberately and unanimously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is 
remarkable. As a dissuasive and warning counsellor, he took 
a right view of it; but in that capacity he could not carry the 
people along with him. Yet such was their steady esteem 
for him personally, and their reluctance to proceed in the 
enterprise without him, that they eagerly embraced any con¬ 
ditions which he thought proper to impose. And the conditions 
which he named had the effect of exaggerating the enterprise 
into such gigantic magnitude as no one in Athens had ever 
contemplated; thus casting into it so prodigious a proportion 
of the blood of Athens, that its discomfiture would be equi¬ 
valent to the ruin of the commonwealth. This was the first 
mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, after being forced to 
relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to the indirect 
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manoeuvre of demanding more than he thought the people 
would be willing to grant. It will be found only the first 
among a sad series of other mistakes—fatal to his country as 
well as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full credit for the 
wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and his scepticism about the 
reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the opposite quality 
in Alkibiades. His speech is not merely full of overweening 
insolence as a manifestation of individual character, but of rash 
and ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign policy of his 
country. The arguments whereby he enforces the expedition 
against Syracuse are indeed more mischievous in their tendency 
than the expedition itself, for the failure of which Alkibiades is 
not to be held responsible. It might have succeeded in its 
special object, had it been properly conducted; but even if it 
had succeeded, the remark of Nikias is not the less just, that 
Athens was aiming at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which 
it would be altogether impossible for her to preserve. When 
we recollect the true political wisdom with which PeriklSs had 
advised his countrymen to maintain strenuously their existing 
empire, but by no means to grasp at any new acquisitions 
while they had powerful enemies in Peloponnesus—we shall 
appreciate by contrast the feverish system of never-ending 
aggression inculcated by AlkibiadSs, and the destructive prin¬ 
ciples which he lays down that Athens must forever be engaged 
in new conquests, on pain of forfeiting her existing empire and 
tearing herself to pieces by internal discord. Even granting 
the necessity for Athens to employ her military and naval force 
(as Nikias had truly observed), Amphipolis and the revolted 
subjects in Thrace were still unsubdued; and the first employ¬ 
ment of Athenian force ought to be directed against them, 
instead of being wasted in distant hazards and treacherous 
novelties, creating for Athens a position in which she could 
never permanently maintain herself. The parallel which 
Alkibiades draws, between the enterprising spirit whereby the 
Athenian empire had been first acquired, and the undefined 
speculations which he was himself recommending—is altogether 
fallacious. The Athenian empire took its rise from Athenian 
enterprise, working in concert with a serious alarm and necessity 
on the part of all the Grecian cities in or round the ^Egean 
Sea. Athens rendered an essential service by keeping off the 
Persians, and preserving that sea in a better condition than it 
had ever been in before: her empire had begun by being 
a voluntary confederacy, and had only passed by degrees into 

Wo 
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constraint; while the local situation of all her subjects was 
sufficiently near to be within the reach of her controlling 
navy. Her new career of aggression in Sicily was in all these 
respects different. Nor is it less surprising to find Alkibiades 
asserting that the multiplication of subjects in that distant 
island, employing a large portion of the Athenian naval force 
to watch them, would impart new stability to the pre-existing 
Athenian empire. How strange also to read the terms in 
which he makes light of enemies both in Peloponnesus and in 
Sicily; the Sicilian war being a new enterprise hardly less 
in magnitude and hazard than the Peloponnesian! 1 —to notice 
the honour which he claims to himself for his operations in 
Peloponnesus and the battle of Mantineia, 2 * which had ended 
in complete failure, and in restoring Sparta to the maximum of 
her credit as it had stood before the events of Sphakterial 
There is in fact no speech in Thucydides so replete with 
rash, misguiding, and fallacious counsels, as this harangue of 
Alkibiades. 

As a man of action, Alkibiades was always brave, vigorous, 
and full of resource; as a politician and adviser, he was 
especially mischievous to his country, because he addressed 
himself exactly to their weak point, and exaggerated their 
sanguine and enterprising temper into a temerity which over¬ 
looked all permanent calculation. The Athenians had now 
contracted the belief that they, as lords of the sea, were entitled 
to dominion and receipt of tribute from all islands—a belief 
which they had not only acted upon, but openly professed, 
in their attack upon Melos during the preceding autumn. As 
Sicily was an island, it seemed to fall naturally under this category 
of subjects: for we ought not to wonder, amidst the inaccurate 
geographical data current in that day, that they were ignorant 
how much larger Sicily was 8 than the largest island in the 
ABgean. Yet they seem to have been aware that it was a 
prodigious conquest to struggle for; as we may judge from the 
fact, that the object was one kept back rather than openly 
avowed, and that they acceded to all the immense prepara¬ 
tions demanded by Nikias. 4 * * Moreover we shall see presently 

1 Thucytl. vi. l. ob iroKKf tim 6#ob»i<rrtpov irl\tpot>, &c.: compare 
vii. 28. 

2 Compare Plutarch, Pracept. Reipubl, Gerend. p. 804. 

s Thucyd. v. 99; vi. 1-6. 

4 Thucyd. vi. 6. ipti/itroi phv rji b\i)$e<rrdTji irptxpiiret, rris iricrijs 

(XweXfar) /SoijSeiv 5e ipa elnrpevus fiovXuptvoi ro'is iauruv ^vyytvtm 

ksI TOti *ptHryiyeyi\piyois l\>pp&x oa < 
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that even the armament which was despatched had conceived 
nothing beyond vague and hesitating ideas of something great 
to be achieved in Sicily. But if the Athenian public were rash 
and ignorant, in contemplating the conquest of Sicily, much 
more extravagant were the views of Alkibiades: though I 
cannot bring myself to believe that even he (as he afterwards 
asserted) really looked -beyond Sicily to the conquest of 
Carthage and her empire. It was not merely ambition which 
he desired to gratify. He was not less eager for the immense 
private gains which would be consequent upon success, in order 
to supply those deficiencies which his profligate expenditure 
had occasioned. 1 

When we recollect how loudly the charges have been pre¬ 
ferred against Kleon—of presumption, of rash policy, and 
of selfish motive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the prosecution 
of the war generally, and to Amphipolis; and when we com¬ 
pare these proceedings with the conduct of Alkibiades as here 
described—we shall see how much more forcibly such charges 
attach to the latter than the former. It will be seen, before 
this volume is finished, that the vices of Alkibiades, and the 
defects of Nikias, were the cause of far greater ruin to Athens 
than either Kleon or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the two 
latter with the eyes of their worst enemies. 

Even in the speech of Alkibiades, the conquest of Sicily is only once 
alluded to—and that indirectly j rather as a favourable possibility, than as 
a result to he counted upon. 

1 Thucyd. vi, 15. Kol pihurra crrpariiyfjiral re liriBup&v teal iKrtfav 
SuceAfav re St ainav not Kapx^Siva KrityerBcu, xal rb XSia Upa ehrvxfio'as 
XP'hpairi re no.) SJ(ji utpe^ireiy. *flv yip iv ifnipart iwep ray array, reus 
imBvplais ptl^aaw ti nark r^y ivipxovaav overlay lxP*i ro T * vlr 
hrrrorpoiplas tea 1 Tor iXKas Semivas, &c. 

Compare vi. go. Plutarch (Alkib. c. rg; Nikias, c. 12). Plutarch 
sometimes speaks as if, not Alkibiades alone (or at least in conjunction 
with a few partisans), but the Athenians generally, set out with an expecta¬ 
tion of conquering Carthage as well as Sicily. In the speech which 
Alkibiades made at Sparta after his banishment (Thucyd. vi. go), he does 
indeed state this as the general pumose of the expedition. But it seems 
plain that he is here ascribing, to his countrymen generally, plans which 
were only fermenting in his own brain—as we may discern from a careful 
perusal of the first twenty chapters of the sixth book of Thucydl^is. 

In the Oratio de Pace of AndokidSs (sect 30), it is alleged that the 
Syracusans sent an embassy to Athens, a little before this expedition, 
entreating to be admitted as allies of the Athenians, and affirming that 
Syracuse would be a more valuable ally to Athens than Egesta or Katana. 
This statement is wholly untrue. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

FROM THE RESOLUTION OF THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK 
SYRACUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR 
ARRIVAL IN SICILY 

For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final 
resolution taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily (described 
in the last chapter), the whole city was elate and bustling with 
preparation. I have already mentioned that this resolution, 
though long opposed by Nikias with a considerable minority, 
had at last been adopted (chiefly through the unforeseen 
working of that which he intended as a counter-manoeuvre) 
with a degree of enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon an 
enlarged scale, which surpassed all the anticipations of its 
promoters. The prophets, circulators of oracles, and other 
accredited religious advisers, announced generally the favour¬ 
able dispositions of the gods, and promised a triumphant 
result 1 All classes in the city, rich and poor—cultivators, 
traders, and seamen—old and young—all embraced the project 
with ardour; as requiring a great effort, yet promising un¬ 
paralleled results, both of public aggrandisement and individual 
gain. Each man was anxious to put down his own name for 
personal service; so that the three generals, Nikias, AlkibiadSs, 
and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make their selection 
of hoplites, instead of being forced to employ constraint or 
incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition was adopted 
reluctantly with many dissentients, had only to choose the 
fittest among a throng of eager volunteers. Every man pro¬ 
vided himself with his best arms and with bodily accoutre¬ 
ments, useful as well as ostentatious, for a long voyage and for 
the exigencies of a varied land and sea-service. Among the 
trierarchs (or rich citizens who undertook each in his turn the 
duty of commanding a ship of war) the competition was yet 
stronger.’ Each of them accounted it an honour to be named, 
and vied with his comrades to exhibit his ship in the most 
finished state of equipment. The state indeed furnished both 
the trireme with its essential tackle and oars, and the regular 
pay for the crew; but the trierarcb, even in ordinary cases, 
usually incurred various expenses besides, to make the equip- 

1 Thucyd. viiL I. 
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ment complete and to keep the crew together. Such additional 
outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by custom 
and general opinion, was different in every individual case 
according to temper and circumstances. But on the present 
occasion, seal and forwardness were universal. Each trierarch 
tried to procure for his own ship the best crew, by offers of 
additional reward to all, but especially to the Thranitae or 
rowers on the highest of the three tiers: 1 and it seems that 
the seamen were not appointed especially to one ship, but 
were at liberty to accept these offers and to serve in any ship 
they preferred. Each trierarch spent more than had ever been 
known before—in pay, outfit, provision, and even external 
decoration of his vessel. Besides the best crews which Athens 
herself could furnish, picked seamen were also required from 
the subject-allies, and were bid for in the same way by the 
trierarchs. 2 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that five years 
had now elapsed since the peace of Nikias, without any con¬ 
siderable warlike operations. While the treasury had become 
replenished with fresh accumulations, 8 and the triremes in- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 31. irupopis re itphs r$ tic Sripoirlou fucrBQ tiiSivrav rots 
Bpavlrais ruv yavrav Kal rats herriptirteus, tail riXXa tnificiois not icara- 
a/teuais To\ure\tiri xpurapLivuv, &c. 

Dobree and Dr. Arnold explain tvnpetrlais to mean the petty officers, 
such as Ku&tpvi\Ti)s, tceKevirrlis, &c._ Golfer and Poppo construe it to mean 
"theservants of the sailors." Neither of the two explanations seems to 
me satisfactory. I think the word means “to the crews generally;’' the 
word uvijparia being a perfectly general word, comprising all who received 
pay in the ship. All the examples produced in the notes of the commentators 
testify this meaning, which also occurs in the text itself two lines before. 
To construe rats brnipealais as meaning—"the crews generally, or the 
remaining crews, along with the Thranitae ”—is doubtless more or less 
awkward. But it departs less from ordinary construction than either of the 
two senses which the commentators propose. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 13. of {foot, of p.tv hvayx oorol lefcAvres, &c. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 26. I do not trust the statement given in jEschin£s De 
Fals. Legat. c. 54, p. 302, and in Andokides, De Pace, sect. 8, that 7000 
talents were laid by as an accumulated treasure in the acropolis during 
the peace of Nikias, and that 400 triremes, or 300 triremes, were newly 
built. The numerous historical inaccuracies in those orations, concerning 
the facts prior to 400 B.C., are such as to deprive them of all authority, 
except where they are confirmed by other testimony. 

But there exists an interesting Inscription which proves, that the sum of 
3000 talents at least must have been laid by, during the interval between 
the conclusion of the pence of Nikias and the Sicilian expedition, in the 
acropolis: that over and above this accumulated fund, the state was in 
condition to discharge, out of the current receipts, sums which it had 
borrowed during the previous war from the treasury of various temples: 
and -that there was besides a surplus for docks and fortifications. The 
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creased in number—the military population, reinforced by 
additional numbers of youth, had forgotten both the hardships 
of the war and the pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the 
fleet now got together, while it surpassed in number all previous 
armaments of Athens, except a single one in the second year 
of the previous war under Perikles,—was incomparably superior 
even to that, and still more superior to all the rest, in the other 
ingredients of force, material as well as moral; in picked men, 
universal ardour, ships as well as arms in the best condition, 
and accessories of every kind in abundance. Such was the 
confidence of success, that many Athenians went prepared for 
trade as well as for combat; so that the private stock thus 
added to the public outfit and to the sums placed in the hands 
of the generals, constituted an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. 
Much of this was visible to the eye, contributing to heighten 
that general excitement of Athenian imagination which per¬ 
vaded the whole city while the preparations were going 
forward : a mingled feeling of private sympathy and patriotism 
—a dash of uneasiness from reflection on the distant and 
unknown region wherein the fleet was to act—yet an elate 
confidence in Athenian force such as had never before been 
entertained. 1 We hear of Sokratds the philosopher, and 
Melon the astronomer, as forming exceptions to this universal 
tone of sanguine anticipation: the familiar genius which con¬ 
stantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have 
forewarned him of the result. It is not impossible that he 
may have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is less 
fully certified than we could wish, Amidst a general pre¬ 
dominance of the various favourable religious signs and 
prophecies, there were also some unfavourable. Usually, on 
all public matters of risk or gravity, there were prophets who 
gave assurances in opposite ways: those which turned out 
right were treasured up; the rest were at once forgotten, or 
never long remembered. 2 

Inscription above named records the vote passed for discharging these 
debts, and for securing the sums so paid in the Opisthodomus or back- 
chamber of the Parthenon, for account of those gods to whom they 
respectively belonged. See Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. part ii. Inscr. Att, 
No. 76, p. x 17 j also the Staats-haushaltung der Athener of the same 
author, vol. ii. p. 198. This Inscription belongs unquestionably to one of 
the years between 421-41< b.c., to which year we cannot say. 

1 Thucyd. vl. 31 j Diodor. xw. 2, 5. 

* Plutarch (Nikias, c. 12, 13 j Alkibiad. c. 17). Immediately after the 
catastrophe at Syracuse the Athenians were very angry with those prophets 
who had promised them success (Thucyd. viii. 1). 
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After between two and three months of active preparations, 
the expedition was almost ready to start, when an event 
happened which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheerfulness of 
the city. This was, the mutilation of the Hermse, one of the 
most extraordinary events in all Grecian history. 

The Hermse, or half-statues of the god Herm£s, were blocks 
of marble about the height of the human figure. The upper 
part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust; the lower part 
was left as a quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without 
arms, body, or legs, but with the significant mark of the male 
sex in front. They were distributed in great numbers through¬ 
out Athens, and always in the most conspicuous situations ; 
standing beside the outer doors of private houses as well as 
of temples—near the most frequented porticos—at the inter¬ 
section of cross ways—in the public agora. They were thus 
present to the eye of every Athenian in all his acts of inter¬ 
communion, either for business or pleasure, with his fellow- 
citizens. The religious feeling of the Greeks considered the 
god to be planted or domiciliated where his statue stood, 1 so 
that the companionship, sympathy, and guardianship of Hermes, 
became associated with most of the manifestations of conjunct 
life at Athens, political, social, commercial, or gymnastic. 
Moreover the quadrangular fashion of these statues, employed 
occasionally for other gods besides Hermfis, was a most ancient 
relic handed down from the primitive rudeness of Pelasgian 
workmanship; and was popular in Arcadia, as well as peculiarly 
frequent in Athens. 2 

About the end of May 415 u.c., in the course of one and the 
same night, all these Hermse, one of the most peculiar marks 
of the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their char¬ 
acteristic features were knocked off or levelled, so that nothing 

1 Gcexo, Legg. ii. IT. “Melius Gneci atque nostrij qui, ut augerent 
pietatem in Deos, easdem illos urbcs, quas nos, incalert vofuerunt.” 

How much the Grecian mind was penetrated with the idea of the god as 
an actual inhabitant of the town, may be seen illustrated in the Oration of 
Lysias, cant. Andokid. sect. 15-46 : compare Herodotus, v. 67 —a striking 
story, as illustrated in this History, ch, is.—also Xenophon, Hellen. 
vi. 4-7 ; Livy, xxxviii. 43. 

In an inscription in Boeckb’s Corp, Insc. (part ii. No. 190, p. 320) 
a list of the names of Prytaneis appears, at the head of which list figures 
the name of Ath£n£ Polias. 

a Pausanias, i. 24, 3; iv. 33, 4 ; viil. 31, 4 j viii. 48, 4 ; viii. 41, 4. 
Plutarch, An Sen! sit Gerenda Respubl. ad finem; Aristopha.it. Pint. 
1153, and Schol. : compare O. Milller, ArchSologie der Kunst, sect. 67 \ 
K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienstl. Alterth. der Griecben, sect. 15; Gerhard, 
De Relirrione Hennarum. Berlin, 1845. 
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was left except a mass of stone with no resemblance to 
humanity or deity. All were thus dealt with in the same way, 
save and except very few: nay, Andokides affirms (and I 
incline to believe him) that there was but one which escaped 
unharmed . 1 

It is of course impossible for any one to sympathise fully 
with the feelings of a religion not his own: indeed the 
sentiment with which, in the case of persons of different creed, 
each regards the strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar 
to the other,—is usually one of surprise that such trifles and 
absurdities can occasion any serious distress or excitement . 2 
But if we take that reasonable pains, which is incumbent on 
those who study the history of Greece, to realise in our minds 
the religious and political associations of the Athenians 8 — 
noted in ancient times for their superior piety, as well as for 
their accuracy and magnificence about the visible monuments 
embodying that feeling—we shall in part comprehend the 
intensity of mingled dismay, terror, and wrath, which beset the 

1 Thucyd. vi. 27. '6<rot 'Epfiat ija-ttv XtBivai Ivrjj 'Adpvaluv . , . . 

/ 11 a WKt\ of irXeiffroi irepisKiJmjtrav rh itpitruira. 

Andokides (De Alyst. sect. 63) expressly states that only a single one 
was spared—sal Sii raSra t 'Eppitjs tv ipure vim si, 6 Trapa rliv trarpifav 
outfox rfyv ifitripav, o4 irtpuinfon), pivnsruv 'Epp&v t£i> ’A:&r)Vpiri. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c. 3) and Plutarch (Alldb. c. 13) copy 
Andolddes: in nis life of Nikias (c. 18) the latter uses the expression of 
Thucydides —of v\tt<TTot, This expression is noway at variance with 
Andokides, though it stops short of lus affirmation. There is great mixture 
of truth and falsehood in the Oration of Andokides; but I think that he is 
to be trusted as to this point 

Diodorus (xiii. a) says that all the Hennse were mutilated—not recognis¬ 
ing a single exception. Cornelius Nepos, by a singular inaccuracy, talks 
about the Hermse as having been all thrown down (dejicerentur). 

* It is truly astonishing to read the account given of this mutilation of 
the Hermie, and its consequences, by Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterthtlmer, 
vol. ii. sect. 65, p. 191-196. While he denounces the Athenian people, 
for their conduct during the subsequent inquiry, in the most unmeasured 
language—you would suppose that the incident which plunged them into 
this mental distraction, at a moment of oversowing hope and confidence, 
was a mere trifle: so briefly does he pass it over, without taking the 
smallest pains to show in what way it profoundly wounded the religious 
feeling of Athens. 

Battner (Geschichte der politischen Hetoerieen zu Athen. p. 65), though 
very brief, takes a fairer view than Wachsmuth. 

’ Pausanias, i. 17, 1; i. 24, 3 j Harpokration v. "EpfiaZ See Sluiter, 
Lectiones Andocidete, cap. 2. 

Especially the ‘AyvidnSes Btpaireiai (Eurip. Ion. 187) were noted at 
Athensceremonial attentions towards the divine persons who protected 
the public streets—a function performed by Apollo Aguieus, as well as by 
HarmS" 
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public mind on the morning after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike 
unforeseen and unparalleled. Amidst all the ruin and im¬ 
poverishment which had been inflicted by the Persian invasion 
of Attica, there was nothing which was so profoundly felt or 
so long remembered as the deliberate burning of the statues 
and temples of the gods . 1 If we could imagine the excitement 
of a Spanish or Italian town, on finding that all the images of 
the Virgin had been defaced during the same night, we should 
have a parallel, though a very inadequate parallel, to what was 
now felt at Athens—where religious associations and persons 
were far more intimately allied with all civil acts and with all 
the proceedings of every-day life—where, too, the god and his 
efficiency were more forcibly localised, as well as identified with 
the presence and keeping of the statue. To the Athenians, 
when they went forth on the following morning, each man 
seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishonoured and 
defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general,—it would seem that the town had 
become as it were godless—that the streets, the market-place, 
the porticos, were robbed of their divine protectors, and 
what was worse still, that these protectors, having been 
grossly insulted, carried away with them alienated sentiments, 
—wrathful and vindictive instead of tutelary and sympathis¬ 
ing. It was on the protection of the gods that all their 
political constitution as well as the blessings of civil life de¬ 
pended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods were habitually 

1 ITerodot. viil. 144; /Eschylus, Pers. 810 ; fEscbyl. Agam. 3395 
Isokrates, Or. iv. Panegyr. s. 182. The wrath for any indignity oflered 
to the statue of a god or goddess, and impatience to punish it capitally, is 
manifested as far back as the ancient epic poem of Arktinus: see the 
argument of the 'IAfou Tliptrts in Proclus, and Welcker, Griechische 
Tragodien, Sophoktts, sect. 21, vol. i. p. 162. Herodotus cannot explain 
the indignities offered by Kambyses to the Egyptian statues and holy 
customs, upon any other supposition than that of stark madness —iftdvti 
ixeydhas —Herod. Hi. 37-38. 

Tim reus the Sicilian historian (writing about 320-290 B.c.) represented 
the subsequent defeat of the Athenians as a divine punishment for the 
desecration of the Hermce, inflicted chiefly by the Syracusan Hermokrates 
son of Hermon and descendant of the god HermSs (Timsei Fragm. 103-104, 
ed. Didot; Longinus, de Sublim. iv. 3). 

The etymological thread of connexion between the Henna and Hermo- 
kratSs, is strange enough: but what is of importance to remark, is the 
deep-seated belief that such an act must bring after it divine punishment, 
and that the Athenians as a people .were collectively responsible, unless 
they could appease the divine displeasure. If this was the view taken by 
the historian Tiraseus a century and more after the transaction, much more 
keenly was it present to the minds of the Athenians of that day. 
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invoked as sanction and punishment for grave offences, political 
as well as others : 1 an extension and generalisation of the 
feeling still attached to the judicial oath. This was, in the 
minds of the people of Athens, a sincere and literal conviction, 
—not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 
public harangues, without being ever construed as a reality in 
calculating consequences and determining practical measures. 
Accordingly they drew from the mutilation of the Hermes the 
inference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy public 
misfortune was impending over the city, and that the political 
constitution to which they were attached was in imminent 
danger of being subverted . 2 

Such was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the 
eager and bustling movement of Athens, a few days before 
the Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. In 
reference to that expedition, it was taken to heart as a most 
depressing omen . 3 It would doubtless have been so inter- 
preted, had it been a mere undesigned accident happening to 
any venerated religious object,—just as we are told that similar 
misgivings were occasioned by the occurrence, about this 
same time, of the melancholy festival of the Adonia, wherein 
the women loudly bewailed the untimely death of Adonis . 4 

1 Thucyd. viii. 97 j Plato, Legg. ix. pp. 871 i, 881 d. it rov vifiov &pd, 
&c. Demosthen. Pals. Legat. p. 363, c. 24, p. 404, c. 60; Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 24. 

* Dr. Thirlwall observes in reference to the feeling at Athens after the 
mutilation of the Henna:— 

“We indeed see so little connexion between acts of daring impiety and 
designs against the state, that we can hardly understand how they could 
have been associated together, as they were in the minds of the Athenians. 
But perhaps the difficulty may not without reason have appeared much less 
to the contemporaries of Alcibiadfis, who were rather disposed by their 
views of religion to regard them as inseparable.” (Hist. Gr. ch. xxv, 
vol. iii. p- 394-) 

This remark, like so many others in Dr. Thirlwali’s history, indicates 
a tone of liberality forming a striking contrast with Wachsmuth ; and rare 
indeed among the learned men who have undertaken to depict the democracy 
of Athens. It might however have been stated far more strongly, for an 
Athenian citizen would have had quite as much difficulty in comprehending 
our disjunction of the two ideas, as we have in comprehending his associa¬ 
tion of the two. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 27. Kal ri irpay/xa nei£dtrus iK&n&avoV rav re ykp fmKov 
aWhs IBittti el you, xal 4irl |ui>a>/40<r($ S/ia vearipav erpayndrav Kal 
Bl/nov Kara\i<reas yeyevijoBai. 

Cornelius Nepos, Alcibiad. c. 3. “Hoc quum appareret non sine 
magni multorum consensione esse factum,” &c. 

4 Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18} Pherekratfe Fr. Ine. 84, ed, Meineke 5 
Fragment. Comic. Grasc. vol. ii. p. 358, also p. 1164; Aristoph. Frag. 
T <* i*n. 
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The mutilation of the Henna;, however, was something 
much more ominous than the worst accident. It pro¬ 
claimed itself as the deliberate act of organised con¬ 
spirators, not inconsiderable in number, whose names and 
final purpose were indeed unknown, but who had begun by 
committing sacrilege of a character flagrant and unheard of. 
For intentional mutilation of a public and sacred statue, where 
the material afforded no temptation to plunder, is a case to 
which we know no parallel: much more, mutilation by whole¬ 
sale—spread by one band and in one night throughout an 
entire city. Though neither the parties concerned, nor their 
purposes, were ever more than partially made out, the concert 
and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, that 
the conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of them one 
and some the other:—to ruin Alkibiadfis—to frustrate or delay 
the expedition. How they pursued the former purpose, will 
be presently seen: towards the latter, nothing was ostensibly 
done, but the position of Teukrus and other metics implicated, 
renders it more likely that they were influenced by sympathies 
with Corinth and Megara , 1 prompting them to intercept an 
expedition which was supposed to promise great triumphs to 
Athens—rather than corrupted by the violent antipathies of 
intestine politics. Indeed the two objects were intimately 
connected with each other j for the prosecution of the enter¬ 
prise, while full of prospective conquest to Athens, was yet 
more pregnant with future power and wealth to Alkibiadfis 
himself. Such chances would disappear if the expedition could 
be prevented; nor was it at all impossible that the Athenians, 
under the intense impression of religious terror consequent on 
the mutilation of the Hermse, might throw up the scheme 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18 j Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 834, who 
professes to quote from Kratippus, an author nearly contemporary. The 
Pseudo-Plutarch however asserts—what cannot be true—that the Corinthians 
employed Leontine and Egestsean agents to destroy the Henme. The 
Leontines and Egestseans were exactly the parties who had greatest interest 
in getting the Sicilian expedition to start: they are the last persons whom 
the Corinthians would have chosen as instruments. _ The feet is, that no 
foreigners could well have done the deed! It required great familiarity 
with all the buildings, highways, and byways of Athens. 

The Athenian Philochorus (writing about the date 310-280 b.c.) ascribed 
the mutilation of the Hermse to the Corinthians 5 if we may believe the 
scholiast on Aristophanes—'who however is not very careful, since he tells 
us that Thtttydidls ascribed that act to AlkibiadSs and his friends; which 
is not true (Philochor, Fragm. no, ed. Didot; Schol. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
X004). 
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altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely sensitive in his own 
religious conscience, and never hearty in his wish for going 
(a fact perfectly known to the enemy 1 ), would hasten to con¬ 
sult his prophets, and might reasonably be expected to renew 
his opposition on the fresh ground offered to him, or at least 
to claim delay until the offended gods should have been 
appeased. We may judge how much such a proceeding was 
in the line of his character and of the Athenian character, 
when we find him, two years afterwards, with the full con¬ 
currence of his soldiers, actually sacrificing the last opportunity 
of safe retreat for the half-ruined Athenian army in Sicily, and 
refusing even to allow the proposition to be debated, in con¬ 
sequence of an eclipse of the moon; and when we reflect that 
Spartans and other Greeks frequently renounced public designs 
if an earthquake happened before the execution . 3 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition 
altogether might reasonably enter into the plans of the con¬ 
spirators, as a likely consequence of the intense shock inflicted 
on the religious mind of Athens, and especially of Nikias—this 
calculation was not realised. Probably matters had already 
proceeded too far even for Nikias to recede. Notice had been 
sent round to all the allies ; forces were already on their way 
to the rendezvous at Korkyra; the Argeian and Mantineian 
allies were arriving at Peirmus to embark. So much the more 
eagerly did the conspirators proceed in that which I have stated 
as the other part of their probable plan; to work that exaggerated 
religious'terror, which they bad themselves artificially brought 
about, for the ruin of AlkibiadSs. 

Few men in Athens either had, or deserved to have, a 
greater number of enemies, political as well as private, than 
Alkibiades; many of them being among the highest citizens, 
whom he offended by his insolence, and whose liturgies and 
other customary exhibitions he outshone by his reckless 
expenditure. His importance had been already so much 
increased, and threatened to be so much more increased, 
by the Sicilian enterprise, that they no longer observed any 
measures in compassing his ruin. That which the mutilators 
of the Hermse seemed to have deliberately planned, his other 
enemies were ready to turn to profit. 

Amidst the mournful dismay spread by the discovery of so 
unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to the Athenian people— 
as it would have appeared to the Ephors at Sparta, or to the 

1 Thucyd. vi. 34. 

9 See Thucyd, v. 45; v. 50; vill. 5. Xenophon, Hellen. iv, 7, 4, 
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rulers in every oligarchical city of Greece—that it was their 
paramount and imperative duty to detect and punish the 
authors. So long as these latter were walking about unknown 
and unpunished, the temples were defiled by their presence, 
and the whole city was accounted under the displeasure of 
the gods, who would inflict upon it heavy public misfortunes . 1 
Under this displeasure every citizen felt himself comprehended, 
so that the sense of public security as well as of private comfort 
were alike unappeased, until the offenders should be discovered 
and atonement made by punishing or expelling them. Large 
rewards were accordingly proclaimed to any person who could 
give information, and even impunity to any accomplice whose 
confession might lay open the plot. Nor did the matter stop 
here. Once under this painful shock of religious and political 
tenor, the Athenians became eager talkers and listeners on 
the subject of other recent acts of impiety. Every one was 
impatient to tell all that he knew, and more than he knew, 
about such incidents; while to exercise any strict criticism 
upon the truth of such reports, would argue weakness of faith 
and want of religious zeal, rendering the critic himself a 
suspected man—“metuunt dubitasse videri.” To rake out 
and rigorously visit all such offenders, and thus to display an 
earnest zeal for the honour of the gods, was accounted one 
auxiliary means of obtaining absolution from them for the 
recent outrage. Hence an additional public vote was passed, 
promising rewards and inviting information from all witnesses,— 
citizens, metics, or even slaves,—respecting any previous acts 
of impiety which might have come within their cognisance ; 2 

1 See the remarkable passage in tie contemporary pleading of Antiphon 
on a trial for homicide (Orat. ii. Tetralog. i, i, io). 

‘Aaipipopiy B' ipSy iar 1 rCySe fuapbv na\ &vayvoy Cyra els tA rtu4us] ray 
Beay tlaiivra /naivety rfy ayvelav abruv M v« rks abrbs rpairtfas livra 
tniyKaran/isrAivai robs ivatrlovs’ 4 k ybp rairav at rt atpoplai 
ylyvovra i Svtrrvx*?* S' of srpdl-tis icaBlirravrai, Olxelav aiv 
Xft riiy ripiiiplav 4iyyt7aji4vovs, aitry roirip tA rairou Aireft^/iara &va- 
Bevras, iStav fitv rfy av/upapkv xaBapdv 61 rty rriAtv KaTacrrijiroi. 

Compare Antiphon, De Csede Herodis, sect. 83, and Sophoklls, CEdip, 
Tyrann. 26, 96, 170—as to the miseries which befell a country, so long as 
the person guilty of homicide remained to pollute the soil, and until he 
was slain or expelled. See also Xenophon, Hiero, iv. 4, and Plato, Legg. x. 
p. 885-910, at the beginning and the end of the tenth hook. Plato ranks 
(ftSpis) outrage against sacred objects as the highest and most guilty species 
of 4 'dpirdeserving the severest punishment. He considers that the person 
committing such impiety, unless he be punished or banished, brings evil 
and the anger of the gods upon the whole population. 

* Thucya. vi. 27. 
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but at the same time providing that informers who gave false 
depositions should be punished capitally , 1 

While the Senate of Five Hundred were invested with full 
powers of action, Diognfetus, Peisander, Charikles, and others, 
were named commissioners for receiving and prosecuting 
inquiries; and public assemblies were held nearly every day 
to receive reports . 2 The first informations received, however, 
did not relate to the grave and recent mutilation of the 
Hernia;, but to analogous incidents of older date; to certain 
defacements of other statues, accomplished in drunken frolic 
—and above all to ludicrous ceremonies celebrated in various 
houses , 3 by parties of revellers caricaturing and divulging the 

1 AndokidSs de Mysteriis, sect. 20. 

2 AndokidSs de Mysteriis, sect. 14, 15, 26; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. 

8 Those who are disposed to imagine that the violent feelings and pro¬ 
ceedings at Athens by the mutilation of the Hermre were the consequence 
of her democratical government, may be reminded of an analogous event 
of modern times from which we are not yet separated by a century. 

In the year 1766, at Abbeville in France, two young gentlemen of good 
family (the Chevalier d’fitallonde and Chevalier de la Barre) were tried, 
convicted and condemned for having injured a wooden crucifix which stood 
on the bridge of that town : in aggravation of this offence they were charged 
with having sung indecent songs. The evidence to prove these points was 
exceedingly doubtful: nevertheless both were condemned to have their 
tongues cut out by the roots—to have their right hands cut off at the church 
gate—then to be tied to a post in the market-place with an iron chain, and 
burnt by a slow fire. This sentence, after being submitted by way of 
appeal to the Parliament of Paris and by them confirmed, was actually 
executed upon the Chevalier de la Barre (d’fitallonde having escaped) in 
July x?66; with this mitigation, that he was allowed to be decapitated 
before he was burnt—but at the same time with this aggravation, that he 
was put to the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, to compel him to dis¬ 
close his accomplices (Voltaire, Relation de la Mort du Chevalier de la 
Barre, CEuvres, vol. xlii. p. 361-379, ed; Bcuchot: also Voltaire, Le Cri 
du Sang Innocent, vol. xii. p. 133). 

I extract from this treatise a passage showing how (as in this mutilation 
of the Hermte at Athens) the occurrence of one act of sacrilege turns men’s 
imagination, belief, and talk, to others, real or imaginary:— 

“Tandis que Belleval ourdissoit secrMement cette trame, il arriva mal- 
heureusement que le crucifix de bois, posi sur le pont d’Abbeville, fSloit 
endommag£, et 1’on soupyonna que des soldats ivies avolent commis cette 
insolence impie. 

"Malheureusement 1 ’evSque d 1 Amiens, 4 tant aussi dvfique d 5 Abbeville, 
donna a cette aventure une c£Wbrit£ et une importance qu’eUe ne nforiloit 
pas. II fit lancer des monitoires: il vint faiie une procession solennelle 
auprfes du crucifix; et oti ne parla en Abbeville que de sacrileges pendant 
une annle entilre. On disoit qu’il se formoit une nouvelle secte qui brisoit 
les crucifix, qui jettoit par lerre toutes les bosties, et les pergoit a coups de 
ccmteaux. On assuroit qu’ils avoient rdpandu beaucoup de sang. Il y eut 
des femmes qui crurent en avoir timoins. On renouvela tous les contes 
calomnieux r 4 pandus contre les Juifs dans font de villes de l’Europe. Vous 
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Eleusinian mysteries. It was under this latter head that the 
first impeachment was preferred against Alki hi tides. 

So fully were the preparations of the armament now com¬ 
plete, that the trireme of Lamachus (who was doubtless 
more diligent about the military details than either of his 
two colleagues) was already moored in the outer harbour, and 
the last public assembly was held for the departing officers , 1 
who probably laid before their countrymen an imposing 
account of the force assembled—when Pythonikus rose to 
impeach Alkibiadcs. “ Athenians ” (said he), “ you are going 
to despatch this great force and incur all this hazard, at a 
moment when I am prepared to show you that your general 
Alkibiadcs is one of the profaners of the holy mysteries in a 
private house. Pass a vote of impunity, and I will produce 
to you forthwith a slave of one here present, who, though 
himself not initiated in the mysteries, shall repeat to you 
what they are. Deal with me in any way you choose, if 
my statement prove untrue.” While AlkibiadCs strenuously 
denied the allegation, the Prytanes (senators presiding over 
the assembly, according to the order determined by lot for 
that year among the ten tribes) at once made proclamation 
for all uninitiated citizens to depart from the assembly, and 
went to fetch the slave (Andromacbus by name) whom 
Pythonikus had indicated. On being introduced, Andromachus 
deposed before the assembly that he had been with his master 
in the house of Polytion, when Alkibiades, NikiadCs, and 
MelCtus went through the sham celebration of the mysteries; 
many other persons being present, and especially three other 
slaves besides himself. We must presume that he verified 
this affirmation by describing what the mysteries were which 
he had seen—the test which Pythonikus had offered . 2 

connoissez, Monsieur, jusqu’i quel point la populace porte la credulity et 
Ie fanatisme, toujours encourage par les moines. 

- “La procedure une fois commence, il y eut une foule de delations. 
Chacun disoit ce qu’il avoit vu ou cru voir—ce qu’il avoit entendu ou cru 
entendre." 

It will be recollected that the sentence on the Chevalier de la Garre was 
passed, not by the people nor by any popular judicature; but by a limited 
' court of professional judges sitting at Abbeville, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Parlement de Paris, the first tribunal of professional judges in 
France. 

1 Andokid^s (De Myster. s. ir) marks this time minutely—Hv piy yip 
4 ttic\n<rla rots trrponryois rots rir iiKfAfov, Ni/ety A ttpixv «sl ‘AAki/3h£Sjj, 
aol rpffiptjs si erpnrtiyls ffSij tappet 4 ) Aapdx ou ‘ towrAi ti UvSisixos iv r$ 
Sfipy ohrev, &c. 

* Andokid. de Myster. s. 11-13. 
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The spectacle of its departure was indeed so imposing, and 
the moment so full of anxious interest, that it banished even 
the recollection of the recent sacrilege. The entire armament 
was not mustered at Athens; for it had been judged expedient 
to order most of the allied contingents to rendezvous at once 
at Korkyra. But the Athenian force alone was astounding to 
behold. There were one hundred triremes, sixty of which 
were in full trim for rapid nautical movement—while the 
remaining forty were employed as transports for the soldiers. 
There were fifteen hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from 
the general muster-roll—and seven hundred Thetes, or citizens 
too poor to be included in the muster-roll, who served as hop¬ 
lites on shipboard, (Epibatas or marines) each with a panoply 
furnished by the state. To these must be added, five hundred 
Argeian and two hundred and fifty Mantineian hoplites, paid 
by Athens and transported on board Athenian ships . 1 The 
number of horsemen was so small, that all were conveyed in a 
single horse transport. 

But the condition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth 
and force, visible in the armament, was still more impressive 
than the number. At daybreak on the day appointed, when 
all the ships were ready in Peiraeus for departure, the military 
force was marched down in a body from the city and embarked. 
They were accompanied by nearly the whole population, metics 
and foreigners as well as citizens, so that the appearance was 
that of a collective emigration like the flight to Salamis sixty- 
five years before. 'While the crowd of foreigners, brought 
thither by curiosity, were amazed by the grandeur of the 
spectacle—the citizens accompanying were moved by deeper 
and more stirring anxieties. Their sons, brothers, relatives, 
and friends, were just starting on the longest and largest enter¬ 
prise which Athens had ever undertaken; against an island 
extensive as well as powerful, known to none of them accurately 
—and into a sea of undefined possibilities; glory and profit 

was put to death at that time or on that ground, when we see how inaccurate 
the statement of AndokidSs is as to the consequences of the information of 
Andromacbus. He mentions Pantstius as one of those who fled in conse¬ 
quence of that information and were condemned in their absence: but 
PansBtius appears afterwards, in the very same speech, as not having fled 
at that time (sect. 13, 52, 67). Harpokration states (v. UoXvtrTparos), on 
the authority of an oration ascribed to Lysias, that Polystratus was put to 
death on the charge of having been concerned in the mutilation of the 
Hermre. This is quite different from the statement of Andokidfls, and 
would lead us to suppose that Polystratus was one of those against whom 
Andokides himself informed. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 43; vii. 57. 
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on the one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude on the 
other. At this final parting, ideas of doubt and danger became 
far more painfully present than they had been in any of the 
preliminary discussions; and in spite of all the reassuring effect 
of the unrivalled armament before them, the relatives now 
separating at the water’s edge could not banish the dark 
presentiment that they were bidding each other farewell for the 
last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell—when all 
the soldiers were already on board and the Keleustes was on 
the point of beginning his chant to put the rowers in motion— 
was peculiarly solemn and touching. Silence having been en¬ 
joined and obtained, by sound of trumpet, the crews in every 
ship, and the spectators on shore, followed the voice of the 
herald in praying to the gods for success, and in singing the 
paean. On every deck were seen bowls of wine prepared, out 
of which the officers and the Epibatte made libations, with 
goblets of silver and gold. At length the final signal was 
given, and the whole fleet quitted Peiraeus in single file— 
displaying the exuberance of their yet untried force by a race 
of speed as far as ^Egina. 1 Never in Grecian history was an 
invocation more unanimous, emphatic, and imposing, addressed 
to the gods ; never was the refusing nod of Zeus more stern or 
peremptory. All these details, given by Thucydides, of the 
triumphant promise which now issued from Peirseus, derive a 
painful interest from their contrast with the sad issue which will 
hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Korkyra, where the contingents 
of the maritime allies, with the ships for burden and provisions, 
were found assembled. The armament thus complete was 
passed in review, and found to comprise 134 triremes with two 
Rhodian pentekonters; 5100 hoplites; 480 bowmen, 80 of 
them Kretan; 700 Rhodian slingers; and 120 Megarian exiles 
serving as light troops. Of vessels of burden, in attendance 
with provisions, muniments of war, bakers, masons and carpen¬ 
ters, &c., the number was not less than 500 ; besides which, 
there was a considerable number of private trading ships, 
following voluntarily for purposes of profit. 2 Three fast-sailing 
triremes were despatched in advance, to ascertain which of the 
cities in Italy and Sicily would welcome the arrival of the 
armament; and especially to give notice at Egesta that the 
succour solicited was now on its way, requiring at the same 
time that the money promised by the Egestaeans should be 
1 Thucyd. vi. 32 } Diodor. xiii. 3. 2 Thucyd. vi. 44. 
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produced. Having then distributed by lot the armament into 
three divisions, one under each of the generals, Nikias, Alki- 
biadSs, and Lamachus—they crossed the Ionic Gulf from 
Korkyra to the Iapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy to 
Rhegium they met with a very cold reception from the various 
Grecian cities. None wouid receive them within their walls or 
even sell them provisions without. The utmost which they 
would grant was, the liberty of taking moorings and of water¬ 
ing ; and even thus much was denied to them both at Taren- 
tum and at the Epizephyrian Lokri. At Rhegium, immediately 
on the Sicilian strait, though the town gate was still kept shut, 
they were so far more hospitably treated, that a market of 
provisions was furnished to them and they were allowed to 
encamp in the sacred precinct of Artemis, not far from the 
walls. They here hauled their ships ashore and took repose 
until the return of the three scout ships from Egesta; while 
the generals entered into negotiation with the magistrates and 
people of Rhegium, endeavouring to , induce them to aid the 
armament in re-establishing the dispossessed Leontines, who 
were of common Chalkidian origin with themselves. But the 
answer returned was discouraging. The Rhegines would 
promise nothing more than neutrality, and co-operation in any 
course of policy which it might suit the other Italian Greeks to 
adopt. Probably they, as well as the other Italian Greeks, 
were astonished and intimidated by the magnitude of the 
newly-arrived force, and desired to leave to themselves open lati¬ 
tude of conduct for the future—not without mistrust of Athens 
and her affected forwardness for the restoration of the Leon- 
tines. To the Athenian generals, however, such a negative 
from Rhegium was an unwelcome disappointment; for that 
city had been the ally of Athens in the last war, and they had 
calculated on the operation of Chalkidic sympathies. 1 

It was not until after the muster of the Athenians at Korkyra 
(about July 415 b.c.) that the Syracusans became thoroughly 
convinced both of their approach, and of the extent of their 
designs against Sicily. Intimation had indeed reached Syra¬ 
cuse, from several quarters, of the resolution taken by the 
Athenians in the preceding March to assist Egesta and Leon- 
tini, and of the preparations going on in consequence. There 
was however a prevailing indisposition to credit such tidings. 
Nothing in the state of Sicily held out any encouragement to 
Athenian ambition i the Leontines could give no aid, the 
1 Thucyd. vi 44-46. 
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Egestaeans very little, and that little at the opposite corner of 
the island; while the Syracusans considered themselves fully 
able to cope with any force which Athens was likely to send. 
Some derided the intelligence as mere idle rumour; others 
anticipated, at most, nothing more serious than the expedition 
sent from Athens ten years before. 1 No one could imagine 
the new eagerness and obstinacy with which she had just 
thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian conquest, nor the 
formidable armament presently about to start. Nevertheless, 
the Syracusan generals thought it their duty to make prepara¬ 
tions, and strengthen the military condition of the state. 2 

Hermokrates, however, whose information was more com¬ 
plete, judged these preparations insufficient, and took advantage 
of a public assembly—held seemingly about the time that the 
Athenians were starting from Peirteus—to impress such con¬ 
viction on his countrymen, as well as to correct their incredulity. 
He pledged his own credit that the reports which had been 
circulated were not merely true, but even less than the full 
truth; that the Athenians were actually on their way, with an 
armament on the largest scale, and vast designs of conquering 
all Sicily. While he strenuously urged that the city should be 
put in immediate condition for repelling a most formidable 
invasion, he deprecated all alarm as to the result, and held out 
the firmest assurances of ultimate triumph. The very magni¬ 
tude of the approaching force would intimidate the Sicilian 
cities and drive them into hearty defensive co-operation with 
Syracuse. Rarely indeed did any large or distant expedition 
ever succeed in its object, as might be seen from the failure of 
the Persians against Greece, by which failure Athens herself 
had so largely profited. Preparations, however, both effective 
and immediate, were indispensable ; not merely at home, but 
by means of foreign missions, to the Sicilian and Italian Greeks 
—to the Sikel8—and to the Carthaginians, who had for some 
time been suspicious of the unmeasured aggressive designs of 
Athens, and whose immense wealth would now be especially 

1 Thucyd. vi. 32-35. Mr. Mitford observes—“It is not specified by 
historians, but the account of Thucydides makes it evident, that there had 
heen a revolution in the government of Syracuse, or at least a great change 
in its administration, since the oligarchical Leontines were admitted to 
the rights of Syracusan citizens (ch. xviil. sect iii. vol. iv. p. 46). The 
democratical party now bore the sway," &e. 

I cann ot imagine upon what passage of Thucydides this conjecture is 
founded. Mr. Mitford bad spoken of the government as a democracy 
before $ he continues to speak of it as a democracy now, in the seme 
unaltered vituperative strain. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 41. vi 51 <tal ifStj, &c. 
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serviceable—and to Lacedaemon and Corinth, for the purpose 
of soliciting aid in Sicily, as well as renewed invasion of Attica. 
So confident did he (Hermokrates) feel of their powers of 
defence, if properly organised, that he would even advise the 
Syracusans with their Sicilian 1 allies to put to sea at once, with 
all their naval force and two months’ provisions, and to sail 
forthwith to the friendly harbour of Tarentum; from whence 
they would be able to meet the Athenian fleet and prevent it 
even from crossing the Ionic Gulf from Korkyra. They would 
thus show that they were not only determined on defence, but 
even forward in coming to blows; the only way of taking 
down the presumption of the Athenians, who now speculated 
upon Syracusan lukewarmness, because they had rendered no 
aid to Sparta when she solicited it at the beginning of the war. 
The Syracusans would probably be able to deter or obstruct 
the advance of the expedition until winter approached: in which 
case, Nikias, the ablest of the three generals, who was under¬ 
stood to have undertaken the scheme against his own consent, 
would probably avail himself of the pretext to return . 2 

Though these opinions of HermokratSs were espoused 
further by various other citizens in the assembly, the greater 
number of speakers held an opposite language, and placed 
little faith in his warnings. We have already noticed Hermo¬ 
krates nine years before as envoy of Syracuse and chief adviser 
at the congress of Gela—then, as now, watchful to bar the door 
against Athenian interference in Sicily—then, as now, belong¬ 
ing to the oligarchical party, and of sentiments hostile to the 
existing democratical constitution; but brave as well as intelli¬ 
gent in foreign affairs. A warm and even angry debate arose 
upon his present speech . 3 * * * * 8 Though there was nothing, in the 
words of Hermokrates himself, disparaging either to the demo¬ 
cracy or to the existing magistrates, yet it would seem that his 

1 Thucyd. vi. 34. *0 Si piKiara lyti rt voplfa Muiupov, iptts Si Slit 
t i { Jvijflej ^<tv%ov ku irel8oi<r0e t Spas elp^iteTou, 

That “ habitual quiescence ” which Hermokrates here predicates of his 

countrymen, forms a remarkable contrast with the restless activity, and 

intermeddling carried even to excess, which Perikles and Nikias deprecate 
in the Athenians (Thucyd. i. 144 j vi. 7). Both of the governments 
however were democratical. This serves as a lesson of caution respecting 
general predications about all democracies! for it is certain that one 

democracy differed in many respects from another. It may be doubted 
however whether the attribute here ascribed by Hermokrates to his country¬ 

men was realiy deserved, to the extent which his language implies. 

s Thucyd. vi. 33-36. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 33-35, r&y Se SvpaKotriav S typos is iroXXjj irpbs iW^Kous 
tpiSi fiaav, &c. 
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partisans who spoke after him must have taken up a more 
criminative tone, and must have exaggerated that, which he 
characterised as the “ habitual quiescence ” of the Syracusans, 
into contemptible remissness and disorganisation under those 
administrators and generals, characterised as worthless, whom 
the democracy preferred. Amidst the speakers, who in replying 
to Hermokrates and the others, indignantly repelled such in¬ 
sinuations and retorted upon their authors—a citizen named 
Athenagoras was the most distinguished. He was at this time 
the leading democratical politician, and the most popular 
orator, in Syracuse. 1 

“ Every one, 2 (said he) except only cowards and bad citizens, 
must wish that the Athenians would be fools enough to come 
here and put themselves into our power. The tales which you 
have just heard are nothing better than fabrications, got up 
to alarm you; and I wonder at the folly of these alarmists in 
fancying that their machinations are not detected. 8 You will 
be too wise to take measure of the future from their reports: 
you will rather judge from what able men such as the Athenians 
are likely to do. Be assured that they will never leave behind 
them the Peloponnesians in menacing attitude, to come hither 
and court a fresh war not less formidable: indeed I think they 
account themselves lucky that we with our powerful cities have 
never come across to attack them. And if they should come, 
as it is pretended—they will find Sicily a more formidable foe 
than Peloponnesus: nay, our own city alone will be a match for 
twice the force which they can bring across. The Athenians, 

1 Thucyd. vi. 35. rra ipcAB&v S' avrols 'ABjivaylpas, bs Stf/iou re TrpinrraTTjs 
tfv Kal iv irapivri •mBavtliraros rots Toteais, (Keys roiiSt, See. 

The position ascribed here to Athenagoras seems to be the same as that 
which & assigned to Kieon at Athens— iytfp Sripaywyhs kot ’ ixetvav riv 
Xpivov tiv Kal wMjflei mBaPiirerros, See. (iv. 21). 

Neither Stf/iov rpoaririis, nor Bqfiayayls, denotes any express functions, 
or titular office (see the note of Dr. Arnold)—at least in these places. It is 
possible that there may have been some Grecian town constitutions, in which 
there was an office bearing such title; but this is a point which cannot be 
affirmed. Nor would the words Stf/iov vpotrrirps always imply an equal 
degree of power s the person so designated might have more power in 
one town than in another. Thus in Megara (iv. 67) it seems that the 
oligarchical party had recently been banished: the leaders of the popular 
party had become the most influential men in the city. See also hi. 70— 
Peithias at Korkyra. 

a Thucyd. vi. 36-40. I give the substance of what is ascribed to 
Athenagoras by Thucydides, without binding myself to the words. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 36. robs S’ hyytKKovras rh rotavra xal •sepuplfious ifias 
votovvras rtfs flip r6A/ir)s ob Bav/iaCw, rtfs Si i{uwirlew, el ptf otorreu fpSi/toi 

elv . 
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knowing all this well enough, will mind their own business; 
in spite of all the fictions which men on this side of the 
water conjure up, and which they have already tried often 
before, sometimes even worse than on the present occasion, in 
order to terrify you and get themselves nominated to the chief 
posts. 1 One of these days, I fear they may even succeed, from 
our want of precautions beforehand. Such intrigues leave but 
short moments of tranquillity to our city: they condemn it to an 
intestine discord worse than foreign war, and have sometimes 
betrayed it even to despots and usurpers. However, if you will 
listen to me, I will try and prevent anything of this sort at pre¬ 
sent ; by simple persuasion to you—by chastisement to these 
conspirators—and by watchful denunciation of the oligarchical 
party generally. Let me ask, indeed, what is it that you 
younger nobles covet? To get into command at your early 
age? The law forbids you, because you axe yet incompetent. 
Or do you wish not to be under equal laws with the many ? 
But how can you pretend that citizens of the same city should 
not have the same rights ? Some one will tell me 8 that demo- 

J Thucyd. vi. 38. ’AAAo ravra, Sitnep lytt kiyia, ol re ’AOtivcuoi ytyvis- 
(TKovres TO crtpirepa aiiruv, *8 «IS' 8n <ru>(av<rt, Kat IvBiv 5 e SvSpes oBre ivra, 
oifre to) yevipeva, koymoiovatv. OSj tyt> 08 vvv irpuroy, ikk’ iel Marapai, 
fjroi kiyois ye rotoTffSe, /to! tri robrtay KaKovpyorepois, tl (pyois, fiovkopivovs 
KOTOira^fowoi t4 ipirepov irXijfloj alrrabs TT)S iriktas ipxetv. Kol SiSouca 
plvroi piiirore irokkb sretpavres Kal Karopdditratriv, &c. 

a Thucyd. vi. 39. tis Sypoitporiav oBre (oyerbv oBr’ laov etvai, 

Tabs S' txavras Tct xp^fiaro Kal &px ftv ipurra ffekrltrrous. ‘Ey£> Si <pyfu, 
irpulra. pin Srjpov £tpnav itvopAaBai, ikuyapxlav Si piper (irttri t, tpbkaieas 
per ipltrrovs elval XPnpAreoy robs srkovtriovs, fiavkevtrcu 6* tty 
gtiknara robs (vyerobr, Kptyai 8' ttv Sitobtrayras ipurra robs irokkois- ual 
ravra ipaias ual Kara pipij ual (Apvavra is Sltpaicpmttf Uropoipeiv. 

Dr. Arnold translates tpbkaxas xpvpAray —“having the care of the public 
purse”—as if it were tpikanas r&y Stipocrlav xpVpArap, But it seems to me 
that the words carry a larger sense, and refer to the private property of these 
rich men, not to their functions as keepers of what was collected from taxa¬ 
tion or tribute. Looking at a rich man from the point of view of the public, 
he is guardian of his own property until the necessities of the state require 
that he should spend more or less of it for the public defence or benefit: in 
the interim, he enjoys it as he pleases, but he will for his own interest take 
care that the property does not perish (compare vi. 9). ’ This is the service 
which he renders, quatenw rich man, to the state: he may also serve it in 
other ways, but that would be by means of his personal qualities: thus he 
may, for example, be intelligent as well as rich [t-vveris as well as vkobtrtos), 
and then he may serve the state as counsellor —the second of the two 
categories named by Athenagoras. What that orator is here negativing 
is, the better title and superior fitness of the rich to exercise command— 
which was the claim put forward in their behalf. And he goes on to 
indicate what is their real position and service in a democracy5 that they 
are to enjoy the revenue, and preserve the capital, of their wealth, subject 
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cracy is neither intelligent nor just, and that the rich are the 
persons best fitted to command. But I affirm, first, that the 
people are the sum total, and the oligarchy merely a fraction ; 
next, that rich men are the best trustees of the aggregate wealth 
existing in the community—intelligent men, the best counsellors 
—and the multitude, the best qualified for hearing and deciding 
after such advice. In a democracy, these functions, one and 
all, find their proper place. But oligarchy, though imposing on 
the multitude a full participation in all hazards, is not content 
even with an exorbitant share in the public advantages, but 
grasps and monopolises the whole for itself. 1 This is just what 
you young and powerful men are aiming at, though you will 
never be able to keep it permanently in a city such as Syra¬ 
cuse. Be taught by me—or at least alter your views, and 
devote yourselves to the public advantage of our common city. 
Desist from practising, by reports such as these, upon the belief 
of men who know you too well to be duped. If even there be 
any truth in what you say—and if the Athenians do come—our 
city will repel them in a manner worthy of her reputation. She 
will not take you at your word, and choose jw/ commanders, in 
order to put the yoke upon her own neck. She will look for 
herself—construe your communications for what they really 
mean—and instead of suffering you to talk her out of her free 
government, will take effective precautions for maintaining it 
against you.” 

Immediately after this vehement speech from Athenagoras, 
one of the Stratfigi who presided in the assembly interposed; 
permitting no one else to speak, and abruptly closing the 
assembly, with these few words :—“We generals deprecate this 

to demands for public purposes when necessary—but not to expect com¬ 
mand, unless they are personally competent. Properly speaking, that 
which he here affirms is true of the small lots of property taken in the 
mass, as well as of the large, and is one of the grounds of defence of 
private property against communism. But the rich man’s property is an 
appreciable item to the state, individually taken: moreover, he is perpetu¬ 
ally raising unjust pretensions to political power, so that it becomes 
necessary to define how much he is really entitled to. 

A passage in the financial oration of Demosthenes— vtp\ SvpipopiSbv 
(p. 185, c. 8) will illustrate what has been here said— AeI rolpvp i/uis rikka 
1 ra/>a<rK«ue^7ac■0ctl• rb. Si xpj}/j.ura vvv pip i^p robs xtienipipavt t%eiv — 
oiSapoS yip iv mkktovi tr&Coivro tjj 7r1iA.fi fit p Si irofl* i ntupbs otros 
tkffjl, tint iKlpruV elatptpltnav airup kapfitiveip. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 39. ‘Okiyapxta Si tup flip KwSivav relis rokkals peraSiSam, 
rap S’ uxptklpmv oti vkeoptKte! / Upov , ikkb iea\ 1 -bptrav htpekoplvy & 
ipav ol re SvviptPOl K«i of pioi rrpoSupodvrai, bSipara i 
peydkp erikei Karaff^eTi/, 

VOI- VII. 
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interchange of personal vituperation, and trust that the hearers 
present will not suffer themselves to be biassed by it. Let us 
rather take care, in reference to the reports just communicated, 
that we be one and all in a condition to repel the invader. And 
even should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in 
strengthening our public force with horses, arms, and the other 
muniments of war. JVe generals shall take upon ourselves the 
care and supervision of these matters, as well as of the missions 
to neighbouring cities, for procuring information and for other 
objects. We have indeed already busied ourselves for the 
purpose, and we shall keep you informed of what we 
learn.” 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much virulence of 
party-feeling, lets us somewhat into the real working of politics 
among the Syracusan democracy. Athenagoras at Syracuse 
was like Kleon at Athens—the popular orator of the city. But 
he was by no means the most influential person, nor had he the 
principal direction of public affairs. Executive and magisterial 
functions belonged chiefly to Hermokrates and his partisans, 
the opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokrates has already ap¬ 
peared as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine years 
before, and will be seen throughout the coming period almost 
constantly in the same position; while the political rank of 
Athenagoras is more analogous to that which we should call a 
leader of opposition—a function of course suspended under 
pressing danger, so that we hear of him no more. At Athens 
as at Syracuse, the men who got the real power, and handled 
the force and treasures of the state, were chiefly of the rich 
families—often of oligarchical sentiments, acquiescing in the 
democracy as an uncomfortable necessity, and continually open 
to be solicited by friends or kinsmen to conspire against it. 
Their proceedings were doubtless always liable to the scrutiny, 
and their persons to the animadversion, of the public assembly: 
hence arose the influence of the demagogue, such as Athen¬ 
agoras and Kleon—the bad side of whose character is so 
constantly kept before the readers of Grecian history. By what¬ 
ever disparaging epithets such character may be surrounded, it 
is in reality the distinguishing feature of a free government 
under all its forms—whether constitutional monarchy or demo¬ 
cracy. By the side of the real political actors, who hold prin¬ 
cipal office and wield personal power, there are always abundant 
censors and critics—some better, others worse, in respect of 
honesty, candour, wisdom, or rhetoric—the most distinguished 
of whom acquires considerable importance, though holding a 
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function essentially inferior to that of the authorised magistrate 
or general. 

We observe here, that Athcnagoras, far from being inclined 
to push the city into war, is averse to it even beyond reasonable 
limit j and denounces it as the interested policy of the oligar¬ 
chical party. This may show how little it was any constant in¬ 
terest or policy on the part of the persons called Demagogues, 
to involve their city in unnecessary war; a charge which has 
been frequently advanced against them, because it so happens, 
that Kleon, in the first half of the Peloponnesian war, discoun¬ 
tenanced the propositions of peace between Athens and Sparta. 
We see by the harangue of Athenagoras that the oligarchical 
party were the usual promoters of war; a fact which we should 
naturally expect, seeing that the rich and great, in most com¬ 
munities, have accounted the pursuit of military glory more 
conformable to their dignity than any other career. At Syra¬ 
cuse, the ascendency of Hermokrates was much increased by 
the invasion of the Athenians—while Athenagoras does not 
again appear. The latter was egregiously mistaken in his anti¬ 
cipations respecting the conduct of Athens, though right in 
his judgement respecting her true political interest. But it is 
very unsafe to assume that nations will always pursue their 
true political interest, where present temptations of ambition 
or vanity intervene. Positive information was in this instance 
a surer guide than speculations ct priori founded upon 
the probable policy of Athens. But that the imputations 
advanced by Athenagoras against the oligarchical youth, of 
promoting military organisation with a view to their own 
separate interest, were not visionary—may be seen by the 
analogous case of Argos, two or three years before. The 
democracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike and aggres¬ 
sive policy, had been persuaded to organise and train the select 
regiment of One Thousand hoplites, chosen from the oligar¬ 
chical youth: within three years, this regiment subverted the 
democratical constitution. 1 Now the persons, respecting whose 
designs Athenagoras expresses so much apprehension, were 
exactly the class at Syracuse corresponding to the select 
Thousand at Argos. 

The political views, proclaimed in this remarkable speech, 
are deserving of attention, though we cannot fully understand 
it without having before us those speeches to which it replies. 
Not only is democratical constitution forcibly contrasted with 
oligarchy, but the separate places which it assigns to wealth, 
1 See above chap. lvi. 
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intelligence, and multitude, are laid down with a distinctness 
not unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to, the Syracusan 
generals had evidently acted upon views more nearly approach¬ 
ing to those of Hermokrates than to those of Athenagoras. 
Already alive to the danger, and apprised by their scouts when 
the Athenian armament was passing from Korkyra to Rhegium, 
they pushed their preparations with the utmost activity ; dis¬ 
tributing garrisons and sending envoys among their Sikel 
dependencies, while the force within the city was mustered 
and placed under all the conditions of war . 1 

The halt of the Athenians at Rhegium afforded increased 
leisure for such equipment. That halt was prolonged for more 
than one reason. In the first place, Nikias and his colleagues 
wished to negotiate with the Rhegines, as well as to haul ashore 
and clean their ships: next, they awaited the return of the 
three scout-ships from Egesta: lastly, they had as yet formed 
no plan of action in Sicily. 

The ships from Egesta returned with disheartening news. 
Instead of the abundant wealth which had been held forth as 
existing in that town, and upon which the resolutions of the 
Athenians as to Sicilian operations had been mainly grounded 
—it turned out that no more than thirty talents in all could be 
produced. What was yet worse, the elaborate fraud, whereby 
the Egestseans had duped the commissioners on their first visit, 
was now exposed ; and these commissioners, on returning to 
Rhegium from their second visit, were condemned to the mortifi¬ 
cation of proclaiming their own credulity, under severe taunts 
and reproaches from the army. Disappointed in the source 
from whence they had calculated on obtaining money—for it 
appears that both AlkibiadSs and Lamachus had sincerely relied 
on the pecuniary resources of Egesta, though Nikias was always 
mistrustful—the generals now discussed their plan of action. 

Nikias—availing himself of the fraudulent conduct on the 
part of the Egestcean allies, now become palpable—wished to 
circumscribe his range of operations within the rigorous letter 
of the vote which the Athenian assembly had passed. He 
proposed to sail at once against Selinus; then, formally to 
require the Egestseans to provide the means of maintaining the 
armament, or, at least, of maintaining those sixty triremes 
which they themselves had solicited. Since this requisition 
would not be realised, he would only tarry long enough to 
obtain from the Selinuntines some tolerable terms of accommo- 
1 Thucyd. vi. 45. 
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dation with Egesta, and then return home ; exhibiting, as they 
sailed along, to all the maritime cities, this great display of 
Athenian naval force. And while he would be ready to profit 
by any opportunity which accident might present for serving 
the Leontines or establishing new alliances, he strongly depre¬ 
cated any prolonged stay in the island for speculative enterprises 
—all at the cost of Athens. 1 

Against this scheme AlkibiadSs protested, as narrow, timid, 
and disgraceful to the prodigious force with which they had 
been entrusted. He proposed to begin by opening negotiations 
with all the other Sicilian Greeks—especially Mess6n£, con¬ 
venient both as harbour for their fleet and as base of their 
military operations— to prevail upon them to co-operate against 
Syracuse and Selinus. With the same view, he recommended 
establishing relations with the Sikels of the interior, in order 
to detach such of them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well as 
to ensure supplies of provisions. As soon as it had been thus 
ascertained what extent of foreign aid might be looked for, he 
would open direct attack forthwith against Syracuse and Selinus; 
unless indeed the former should consent to re-establish 
Leontini, and the latter to come to terms with Egesta. 8 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented from both 
his colleagues. He advised, that they should proceed at once, 
without any delay, to attack Syracuse, and fight their battle 
under its walls. The Syracusans (he urged) were now in 
terror and only half-prepared for defence. Many of their 
citizens, and much property, would be found still lingering 
throughout the neighbouring lands, not yet removed within the 
walls—and might thus be seized for the subsistence of their 
army; 8 while the deserted town and harbour of Megara, very 
near to Syracuse both by land and by sea, might be occupied 
by the fleet as a naval station. The imposing and intimidat¬ 
ing effect of the armament, not less than its real efficiency, was 
now at the maximum, immediately after its arrival. If ad¬ 
vantage were taken of this first impression to take an instant 
blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusans would be found 
destitute of the courage, not less than of the means, to resist: 
but the longer such attack was delayed, the more this first 
impression of dismay would be effaced, giving place to a 
reactionary sentiment of indifference and even contempt, when 

1 Thucyd. vi. 47 ; Plutarch, Nildas, c, 14. , 

8 Thucyd. vi 48. OSrwr ifSy ’SupoKoicais k«\ SeKivovvri Imv’iprtv, ty 
p)l 0! phv ’Eyeornfois (ypfialvufftv, ol Si Atovrlvavs cvtri KaroMi(ttv. 

3 Compare iv. 104—-describing lie surprise of Amphipolis by Brasidas. 
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the much-dreaded armament was seen to accomplish little or 
nothing. As for the other Sicilian cities, nothing would 
contribute so much to determine their immediate adhesion, as 
successful operations against Syracuse. 1 

But Lamachus found no favour with either of the other two, 
and being thus compelled to choose between the plans of 
Alkibiades and Nikias, gave his support to that of the former— 
which was the mean term of the three. There can be no 
doubt—as far as it is becoming to pronounce respecting that 
which never reached execution—that the plan of Lamachus 
was far the best and most judicious; at first sight indeed the 
most daring, but intrinsically the safest, easiest, and speediest, 
that could be suggested. For undoubtedly the siege and 
capture of Syracuse was the one enterprise indispensable 
towards the promotion of Athenian views in Sicily. The 
sooner that was commenced, the more easily it would be 
accomplished: and its difficulties were in many ways aggra¬ 
vated, in no way abated, by those preliminary precautions upon 
which Alkibiadfis insisted. Anything like delay tended fear¬ 
fully to impair the efficiency, real as well as reputed, of an ancient 
aggressive armament, and to animate as well as to strengthen 
those who stood on the defensive—a point on which we shall 
find painful evidence presently. The advice of Lamachus, 
alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would probably have been 
approved and executed cither by Brasidas or by Demosthenes; 
while the dilatory policy still advocated by Alkibiades, even 
after the suggestion of Lamachus had been started, tends to 
show that if he was superior in military energy to one of his 
colleagues, he was not less inferior to the other. Indeed, w'hen 
we find him talking of besieging Syracuse, unless the Syracusans 
would consent to the re-establishment of Leontini—it seems 
probable that he had not yet made up his mind peremptorily 
to besiege the city at all; a fact completely at variance with 
those unbounded hopes of conquest which he is reported as 
having conceived even at Athens. It is possible that he may 
have thought it impolitic to contradict too abruptly the 
tendencies of Nikias, who, anxious as he was chiefly to find 
some pretext for carrying back his troops unharmed, might 
account the proposition of Lamachus too desperate even to be 
discussed. Unfortunately, the latter, though the ablest soldier 
of the three, was a poor man, of no political position, and 
little influence among the hoplites. Had he possessed, along 
with his own straightforward military energy, the wealth and 
1 Thucyd. vi. 49, 
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family ascendency of either of his colleagues, the achievements 
as well as the fate of this splendid armament would have been 
entirely altered, and the Athenians would have entered 
Syracuse, not as prisoners, but as conquerors. 

Alkibiades, as soon as his plan had become adopted by 
means of the approval of Lamachus, sailed across the strait in 
his own trireme from Rhegium to MessenS. Though admitted 
personally into the city and allowed to address the public 
assembly, he could not induce them to conclude any alliance, 
or to admit the armament to anything beyond a market of 
provisions without the walls. He accordingly returned back 
to Rhegium, from whence he and one of his colleagues 
immediately departed with sixty triremes for Naxos. The 
Naxians cordially received the armament, which then steered 
southward along the coast of Sicily to Katana. In the latter 
place the leading men and the general sentiment were at this 
time favourable to Syracuse, so that the Athenians, finding 
admittance refused, were compelled to sail farther southward, 
and take their night-station at the mouth of the river Terias. 
On the ensuing day they made sail with their ships in single 
column immediately in front of Syracuse itself, while an 
advanced squadron of ten triremes were even despatched into 
the Great Harbour, south of the town, for the purpose of 
surveying on this side the city with its docks and fortifications, 
and for the further purpose of proclaiming from shipboard by 
the voice of the herald,—"The Leontines now in Syracuse 
are hereby invited to come forth without apprehension and 
join their friends and benefactors, the Athenians.” After this 
empty display, they returned back to Katana. 1 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely at 
variance with the judicious recommendation of Lamachus. It 
tended to familiarise the Syracusans with the sight of the 
armament piece-meal, without any instant action—and thus to 
abate in their minds the terror-striking impression of its first 
arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiades personally was admitted into the town, 
and allowed to open his case before the public assembly, as 
he had been at MessSng. Accident alone enabled him to 
carry his point—for the general opinion was averse to his 
propositions. While most of the citizens .were in the assembly 
listening to his discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, 
observing a postem-gate carelessly guarded, broke it open, 
and showed themselves in the market-place. The town was 
1 Thucvcl. vi. So. 
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thus in the power of the Athenians, so that the leading men 
who were friends of Syracuse thought themselves lucky to 
escape in safety, while the general assembly came to a 
resolution accepting the alliance proposed by Alkibiades. 1 
The whole Athenian armament was now conducted from 
Rhegium to Katana, which was established as head-quarters. 
Intimation was further received from a party at Kamarina, that 
the city might be induced to join them, if the armament 
showed itself: accordingly the whole armament proceeded 
thither, and took moorings off the shore, while a herald was 
sent up to the city. But the Kamarinasans declined to admit 
the army, and declared that they would abide by the existing 
treaty ,• which bound them to receive at any time one single 
ship—but no more, unless they themselves should ask for it. 
The Athenians were therefore obliged to return to Katana. 
Passing by Syracuse both going and returning, they ascertained 
the falsehood of a report that the Syracusans were putting a 
naval force afloat; moreover they landed near the city and 
ravaged some of the neighbouring lands. The Syracusan 
cavalry and light troops soon appeared, and a skirmish with 
trifling loss ensued, before the invaders retired to their ships 2 
—the first blood shed in this important struggle, and again at 
variance with the advice of Lamachus. 

Serious news awaited them on their return to Katana. They 
found the public ceremonial trireme, called the Salaminian, 
just arrived from Athens—the bearer of a formal resolution of 
the assembly, requiring Alkibiades to come home and stand 
his trial for various alleged matters of irreligion combined with 
treasonable purposes. A few other citizens specified by name 
were commanded to come along with him under the same 
charge; but the trierarch of the Salaminian was especially 
directed to serve him only with the summons, without any 
guard or coercion, so that he might return home in his own 
trireme.® 

This summons, pregnant with momentous results both to 
Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation of 
the Hermce (described a few pages back) and the inquiries 
instituted into the authorship of that deed, since the departure 
of the armament. The extensive and anxious sympathies 
connected with so large a body of departing citizens, combined 

1 Tolysnus {i. 40, 4) treats this acquisition of Katana as the result, not 
of accident, but of a preconcerted plot. I follow the account as given by 
Thucydides. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 52. 


8 Thucyd. vi. 53-61. 
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with the solemnity of the scene itself, had for the moment 
suspended the alarm caused by that sacrilege. But it speedily 
revived, and the people could not rest without finding out by 
whom the deed had been done. Considerable rewards, 1000 
and even 10,000 drachms, were proclaimed to informers; of 
whom others soon appeared, in addition to the slave Andro- 
machus before mentioned. A metic named Teukrus had fled 
from Athens, shortly after the event, to Megara, from whence 
he sent intimation to the senate at Athens that he had himself 
been a party concerned in the recent sacrilege concerning'the 
mysteries, as well as cognisant of the mutilation of the Hermse 
—and that if impunity were guaranteed to him, he would come 
back and give full information. A vote of the senate was 
immediately passed to invite him. He denounced by name 
eleven persons as having been concerned, jointly with himself, 
in the mock-celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries; and 
eighteen different persons, himself not being one, as the 
violators of the Hermse. A woman named Agariste, daughter 
of Alknueonides—these names bespeak her great rank and 
family in the city—deposed.further that Alkibiadgs, Axiochus, 
and Adeimantus, had gone through a parody of the mysteries 
in a similar manner in the house of Charmides. And lastly 
Lydus, slave of a citizen named Pherekles, stated that the like 
scene had been enacted in the house of his master in the deme 
Thfimakus—giving the names of the parties present, one of 
whom (though asleep and unconscious of what was passing) he 
stated to be Leogoras, the father of Andokidfis. 1 

Of the parties named in these different depositions, the 
greater number seem to have fled from the city at once; but 
all who remained were put into prison to stand future trial. 2 

1 Andokides de Mysteriis, sect. 14,15, 35. In reference to the deposition 
of Agaristfl, Andokid£s again includes AlkibiadSs among those who fled 
into banishment in consequence of it. Unless we are to suppose another 
Alkibiadgs, not the general in Sicily—this statement cannot he true. There 
was another Alkibiadfe, of the deme Phegus: but Andokidds in mentioning 
him afterwards (sect. 65), specifies his deme. He was cousin of AUdbiadgs, 
and was in exile at the same time with him (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13). 

* AndokidSs (sect. 13—34} affirms that some of the persons, accused by 
Teukrus as mutilators of the Hermse, were put to death upon his deposition. 
But I contest his accuracy on this point. Fox ThucydidSs recognises no 
one as having been put to death except those against whom Andokidfe 
himself informed (see vi. 27, 53, 61). He dwells particularly upon the 
number of persons, and persons of excellent character, imprisoned on 
suspicion; but he mentions none as having been put to death except 
those against whom AndokidSs gave testimony. He describes it as a great 
harshness, and as an extraordinary proof of the reigning excitement, that 
the Athenians should have detained so many persons upon suspicion on the 
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The informers received the promised rewards, after some 
debate as to the parties entitled to receive the reward; for 
Pythonikus, the citizen who had produced the slave Andro- 
machus, pretended to the first claim, while Androkles, one of 
the senators, contended that the senate collectively ought to 
receive 1 the money—a strange pretension, which we do not 
know how he justified. At last however, at the time of the 
Panathenaic festival, Andromachus the slave received the first 
reward of 10,000 drachms—Teukrus the metic, the second 
reward of 1000 drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first con¬ 
sideration in the city, were thus either lying in prison or had 
fled into exile. But the alarm, the agony, and the suspicion, 
in the public mind, went on increasing rather than diminishing. 
The information hitherto received had been all partial, and 
with the exception of Agariste, all the informants had been 
either slaves or metics, not citizens; while Teukrus, the only 
one among them who had stated anything respecting the 
mutilation of the Hermse, did not profess to be a party con¬ 
cerned, or to know all those who were . 2 The people had 
heard only a succession of disclosures—all attesting a frequency 
of irreligious acts, calculated to insult and banish the local gods 
who protected their country and constitution—all indicating 
that there were many powerful citizens bent on prosecuting 
such designs, interpreted as treasonable—yet none communi¬ 
cating any full or satisfactory idea of the Hermokopid plot, of 

evidence of informers not entitled to credence. Bnt he would not have 
specified this detention as extraordinary harshness, if the Athenians had 
gone so far as to put individuals to death upon the same evidence. Besides, 
to put these men to death would have defeated their own object—the full 
and entire disclosure of the plot and the conspirators. The ignorance in 
which they were of their internal enemies, was among the most agonising of 
all their sentiments; and to put any prisoner to death until they arrived, or 
believed themselves to have arrived, at the knowledge of the whole—would 
tend so far to bar their own chance of obtaining evidence —4 Si Sfjpos 4 ruv 
’Afiijvttfow Soytevos Xafitiv, (js jJero, t!> caiptf, Ka\ Seiviy woioiptvol Tpircpov 
tl rows iirifiovXEvomas aipav rip i pi) elirovrat, &c. 

Wachsmuth says (p. 194)—“The bloodthirsty dispositions of the people 
had been excited by the previous murders: the greater the number of 
victims to be slaughtered, the better were the people pleased,” Sic. This 
is an inaccuracy quite in harmony with the general spirit of his narrative. 
It is contradicted, implicitly, by the very words of Thucydides which he 
transcribes in his note 108. 

1 Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect. 27-28. k a! ‘Ai/SponXys (nrip rijr &ou\rjs. 

2 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36, It seems that Diogn£tus, who had been 
commissioner of inquiry at the time when Pythonikus presented the first 
information of the slave Andromachus, was himself among the parties 
denounced by Teukrus (And. de Myst sect. 14, 15). 
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the real conspirators, or of their farther purposes. The enemy 
was among themselves, yet they knew not where to lay hands 
upon him. Amidst the gloomy terrors, political blended with 
religious, which distracted their minds, all the ancient stories 
of the last and worst oppressions of the Peisistratid despots, 
ninety-five years before, became again revived. Some new 
despots, they knew not who, seemed on the point of occupying 
the acropolis. To detect the real conspirators, was the only 
way of procuring respite from this melancholy paroxysm: for 
which purpose the people were willing to welcome questionable 
witnesses, and to imprison on suspicion citizens of the best 
character, until the truth could be ascertained . 1 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander and 
Charikles, who acted as commissioners of investigation; furious 
and unprincipled politicians , 2 at that time professing exaggerated 
attachment to the democratical constitution, though we shall 
find both of them hereafter among the most unscrupulous 
agents in its subversion. These men loudly proclaimed that 
the facts disclosed indicated the band of Hermokopid con¬ 
spirators to be numerous, with an ulterior design of speedily 
putting down the democracy. They insisted on pressing their 
investigations until full discovery should be attained. And the 
sentiment of the people, collectively taken, responded to this 
stimulus] though individually, every man was so afraid of 
becoming himself the next victim arrested, that when the 
herald convoked the senate for the purpose of receiving 
infonnations, the crowd in the market-place straightway dis¬ 
persed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, that a new 
informer appeared, Diokleides—who professed to communicate 
some material facts connected with the mutilation of the 
Hetmos, affirming that the authors of it were three hundred in 
number. He recounted that on the night on which that 
incident occurred, he started from Athens to go to the mines 
of Laureion; wherein he had a slave working on hire, on 
whose account he was to receive pay. It was full moon, and 
the night was so bright that he began his journey, mistaking it 

1 Thucyd. vi. 53-60. ob 3 oKtpd£ovres rati! frqmrris, aXAi irirras 
iviwrus iiroSex^ei'oi, SA TrortipSy irtIp&wav ititmv *1 in xjj?j<rroi>» ray 
iro\iT»)' J»XAoftj 3 ttvoi»res kcttWouv, xpvripdrtpay iiyoi/uyot ehai fiaaavitrai 
rb irpaypa Kul fipeiy, f) Bta pijvorou noVTjplav nvk jail %pi)arbv Sottovvra Aval 
airiaB 4 vra bv 4 \ey/trov Sm<j>vyetv. ... 

. . . bstvbv woioipwot, el robs iiriJ 3 av\tborras ffipuv vXijBti pb 

ttaavrai ... 

3 Andokid, de Myst. sect. 36. 
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for day-break. 1 On reaching the propylseum of the temple of 
Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 300 in number descend¬ 
ing from the Odeon towards the public theatre. Being alarmed 
at such an unexpected sight, he concealed himself behind a 
pillar, from whence he had leisure to contemplate this body of 
men, who stood for some time conversing together, in groups 
of fifteen or twenty each, and then dispersed. The moon was 
so bright that he could discern the faces of most of them. As 
soon as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to Laureion, 
from whence he returned next day and learnt to his surprise 
that during the night the Hermse had been mutilated; also 
that commissioners of inquiry had been named, and the 
reward of 10,000 drachms proclaimed for information. Im¬ 
pressed at once with the belief, that the nocturnal crowd whom 
he had seen were authors of the deed, and happening soon 
afterwards to see one of them, Euphfemus, sitting in the work¬ 
shop of a brazier—he took him aside to the neighbouring 
temple of Hephaestus, where he mentioned in confidence that 
he had seen the party at work and could denounce them,—but 
that he preferred being paid for silence, instead of giving 
information and incurring private enmities. Euphemus thanked 
him for the warning, desiring him to come next day to the 
house of Leogoras and his son Andokides, where he would see 
them as well as the other parties concerned. Andokidds and 
the rest offered to him, under solemn covenant, the sum of 

1 Plutarch (Allcib. c. 20) and Diodorus (xiii. 2) assert that this testimony 
was glaringly false, since on the night in question it was new moon. I 
presume, at least, that the remark of Diodorus refers to the deposition of 
Diakleid&, though he never mentions the name of the latter, and even 
describes the deposition referred to with many material variations as 
compared with Andokides. Plutarch’s observation certainly refers to 
Diokleidds, whose deposition (he says), affirming that he had seen and 
distinguished the persons in question by the light of the moon, on a night 
when it was new moon, shocked all sensible men, but produced no effect 
upon the blind fury of the people. Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterth. vol. 
ii. ch. viii. p. 194) copies this remark from Plutarch. 

I disbelieve altogether the assertion that it was new moon on that night. 
Andokides gives in great detail the deposition of DiokleidSs, with a strong 
wish to show that it was false and perfidiously got up. But he nowhere 
mentions the fact that it was new moon on the night in question—though if 
we read his report and his comments upon the deposition of Diokleidfis, we 
shall see that be never could have omitted such a means of discrediting the 
whole tale, if the fact had been so (Andokid. de Myster. sect. 37 - 43 ). 
Besides, it requires very good positive evidence to make us believe, that 
a suborned informer, giving his deposition not long after one of the most 
memorable nights that ever passed at Athens, would be so clumsy as to 
make particular reference to the circumstance that it was full moon (float 
Se mu'o-fXijJ'ov), if it had really been ws«i moon. 
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two talents (or 12,000 drachms, thus overbidding the reward of 
10,000 drachms proclaimed by the senate to any truth-telling 
informer) with admission to a partnership in the benefits of 
their conspiracy, supposing that it should succeed. Upon his 
reply that he would consider the proposition, they desired him 
to meet them at the house of Kallias son of Telekles, brother- 
in-law of Andokides: which meeting accordingly took place, 
and a solemn bargain was concluded in the acropolis. Ando- 
kidSs and his friends engaged to pay the two talents to 
Diokleidgs at the beginning of the ensuing month, as the price 
of bis silence. But since this engagement was never performed, 
Diokleides came with his information to the senate. 1 

Such (according to the report of Andokides) was the story of 
this informer, which he concluded by designating forty-two 
individuals, out of the three hundred whom he had seen. The 
first names whom he specified were those of Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, two senators actually sitting among his audience. 
Next came the remaining forty, among whom were Andokides 
and many of his nearest relatives—his father Leogoras, his first 
or second cousins and brother-in-law, CharmidSs, Taureas, 
Nisseus, Kallias son of Alkmaeon, Phrynichus, EukratSs (brother 
of Nikias the commander in Sicily) and Kritias. But as there 
were a still greater number of names (assuming the total of 
three hundred to be correct) which Diokleidfis was unable to 
specify, the commissioner Peisander proposed that Mantitheus 
and Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, in order 
to force them to disclose their accomplices j the Psephism 
passed in the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it was 
unlawful to apply the torture to any free Athenian, being first 
abrogated. Illegal, not less than cruel, as this proposition was, 
the senate at first received it with favour. But Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, casting themselves as suppliants upon the altar in 
the senate-house, pleaded so strenuously for their rights as 
citizens, to be allowed to put in bail and stand trial before the • 
Dikastery, that this was at last granted. 3 No sooner had they 

1 Andokid. de Myster. sect. 37-42. 

e Considering the extreme alarm which then pervaded the Athenian 
mind, and their conviction that there were traitors among themselves whom 
yet they could not identify—it is to be noted as remarkable that they 
resisted the proposition of their commissioners for applying torture. We 
must recollect that the Athenians admitted the principle of the torture, as a 
good mode of eliciting truth as well as of testing depositions—for they 
applied it often to the testimony of slaves—sometimes apparently to that of 
metics. Their attachment to the established law, which forbade the appli¬ 
cation of it to citizens, must have been very preai, to enable them to resist 
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provided their sureties, than they broke their covenant, mounted 
their horses and deserted to the enemy; without any regard to 
their sureties, who were exposed by law to the same trial and 
the same penalties as would have overtaken the offenders 
themselves. This sudden flight, together with the news that 
a Boeotian force was assembled on the borders of Attica, 
exasperated still further the frantic terror of the public mind. 
The senate at once took quiet measures for seizing and im¬ 
prisoning all the remaining forty whose names had been 
denounced ; while by concert with the Stratcgi, all the citizens 
were put under arms—those who dwelt in the city, mustering 
in the market-place—those in and near the long walls, in the 
Theseium—those in Peiraeus, in the square called the market¬ 
place of Hippodamus. Even the horsemen of the city were 
convoked by sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the 
Anakeion. The senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, 
except the Prytanes (or fifty senators of the presiding tribe) 
who passed the night in the public building called the Tholus. 

the great, special and immediate temptation to apply it in this case to 
Mantitheus and Aphepsion, if only by way of exception. 

The application of torture to witnesses and suspected persons, handed 
down from the Roman law, was in. like manner recognised, and pervaded 
nearly all the criminal jurisprudence of Europe until the last century. I 
could wish to induce the reader, after having gone through the painful 
narrative of the proceedings of the Athenians concerning the mutilation 
of the Hermes, to peruse by way of comparison the Storia della Colonna 
Infame by the eminent Alexander Manzoni, author of ‘I PromessiSposi.’ 
This little volume, including a republication of Verri’s ' Osscrvazioni sulla 
Tortura,’ is full both of interest and instruction. It lays open the judicial 
enormities committed at Milan in 1630, while the terrible pestilence was 
raging there, by the examining judges and the senate, in order to get 
evidence against certain suspected persons called Untori; that is, men who 
were firmly believed by the whole population (with very few exceptions) to 
be causing and propagating the pestilence by means of certain ointment 
which they applied to (he doors and walls of houses. Manzoni recounts 
with ample, eloquent, and impressive detail the incredible barbarity with 
which the official lawyers at Milan, under lire authority of the senate, 
extorted, by force of torture, evidence against several persons, of having 
committed this imaginary and impossible crime. The persons thus con¬ 
victed were executed under horrible torments: the house of one of them 
(a barber named Mora) was pulled down, and a pillar with, an inscription 
erected upon the site, to commemorate the deed. This pillar, the Colonna 
Infame , remained standing in Milan until the close of the iSth century. 
The reader will understand, from Manzoni’s narrative, the degree to which 
public excitement and alarm can operate to poison and barbarise the course 
of justice in a Christian city, without a taint of democracy, and with pro¬ 
fessional lawyers and judges to guide the whole procedure secretly—as 
compared with a pagan city, ultra-democratical, where judicial procedure 
as well as decision was all oral, public, and multitudinous. 
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Every man in Athens felt the terrible sense of an internal 
conspiracy on the point of breaking out, perhaps along with an 
invasion of the foreigner—prevented only by the timely dis¬ 
closure of Diokleides, who was hailed as the saviour of the 
city, and carried in procession to dinner at the Prytaneium. 1 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, yet 
more miserable was that of the prisoners confined. Moreover, 
worse, in every way, was still to be looked for—since the 
Athenians would know neither peace nor patience until they 
could reach, by some means or other, the names of the undis¬ 
closed conspirators. The female relatives and children of 
Andokides and his companions were by permission along with 
them in the prison, 3 aggravating by their tears and wailings the 
affliction of the scene—when Charmid£s, one of the parties 
confined, addressed himself to Andokides as his cousin and 
friend, imploring him to make a voluntary disclosure of all 
that he knew, in order to preserve the lives of so many innocent 
persons his immediate kinsmen, as well as to rescue the city 
out of a feverish alarm not to be endured. “ You know (he 
said) all that passed about the mutilation of the Hermse, and 
your silence will now bring destruction not only upon yourself, 
but also upon your father and upon all of us; while if you 
inform whether you have been an actor in the scene or not, 
you will obtain impunity for yourself and us, and at the same 
time soothe the terrors of the city.” Such instances on the 
part of Charmides, 8 aided by the supplications of the other 
prisoners present, overcame the reluctance of Andokid&s to 
become informer, and he next day made his disclosures to the 
senate. “ Euphiletus (he said) was the chief author of the 
mutilation of the Hermse. He proposed the deed at a con¬ 
vivial party where I was present—but I denounced it in the 
strongest manner and refused all compliance. Presently I 
broke my collar-bone and injured my head, by a fall from a 
young horse, so badly as to be confined to my bed; when 
Euphiletus took the opportunity of my absence to assure the 
rest of the company falsely that ,1 had consented, and that I 
had agreed to cut the Hermfis near my paternal house, which 
the tribe ASgefs have dedicated. Accordingly they executed 
the project while I was incapable of moving, without my 

1 Andokid, de Myst. sect. 41-46. 

8 Andokid. de Myst sect 48: compare Lysias, Orat. xui. cont Agorat 
sect. 4a. 

* Plutarch (Alkib. c. 2r) states that the person who thus addressed himself 
to, and persuaded, AndokidSs, was named Timseus. From whom he got 
the latter name, we do not know. 
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knowledge: they presumed that I would undertake the mutila¬ 
tion of this particular Hermfis—and you see that this is the 
only one in all Athens which has escaped injury. When the 
conspirators ascertained that I had not been a party, Euphi- 
letus and Meletus threatened me with a terrible revenge unless 
I observed silence : to which I replied that it was not I, but 
their own crime, which had brought them into danger.” 

Having recounted this tale (in substance) to the senate, 
Andokidfis tendered his slaves, both male and female, to be 
tortured, in order that they might confirm his story that he 
was in his bed and unable to leave it, on the night when the 
Hennas were mutilated. It appears that the torture was actually 
applied (according to the custom so cruelly frequent at Athens 
in the case of slaves), and that the senators thus became 
satisfied of the truth of what Andokidfis affirmed. He men¬ 
tioned twenty-two names of citizens as having been the 
mutilators of the Hermae. Eighteen of these names, including 
Euphilfitus and Meletus, had already been specified in the 
information of Teukrus; the remaining four were, Pansetius, 
Diakritus, Lysistratus, and Chreredemus—all of whom fled the 
instant that their names were mentioned, without waiting the 
chance of being arrested. As soon as the senate heard the 
story of Andokidfis, they proceeded to question Diokleidfis 
over again; who confessed that he had given a false deposition, 
and begged for mercy, mentioning Alkibiadfis the Phegusian 
(a relative of the commander in Sicily) and Amiantus, as having 
suborned him to the crime. Both of them fled immediately 
on this revelation; but Diokleidfis was detained, sent before 
the Dikastery for trial, and put to death. 1 

The foregoing is the story which Andokidfis, in the oration 
De Mysteriis delivered between fifteen and twenty years after¬ 
wards, represented himself to have communicated to the senate 
at this perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story which 
he really did tell—certainly not that which his enemies repre¬ 
sented him as having told: least of all does it communicate 
the whole truth, or afford any satisfaction to such anxiety and 
alarm as are described to have been prevalent at the time. 
Nor does it accord with the brief intimation of Thucydides, who 
tells us that Andokidfis impeached himself along with others 
as participant in the mutilation. 3 Among the accomplices 

1 The narrative, which I have here given in substance, is to be found in 
Andokid, de Myst. sect. 48 - 66 . 

a Thucyd. Yl. 60. Kal 6, abris t* icaP iavrov xal kot’ 
4XA.BV ixijvin rb r&v ’Epu&v, &c. 
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against whom he informed, his enemies affirmed that his 
own nearest relatives were included—though this latter state¬ 
ment is denied by himself. We may be sure, therefore, that 
the tale which AndokidSs really told was something very 
different from what now stands in his oration. But what it 
really was, we cannot make out. Nor should we gain much, 
even if it could be made out—since even at the time neither 
Thucydides nor other intelligent critics could determine how 
far it was true. The mutilation of the Hermse remained to 
them always an unexplained mystery • though they accounted 
Andokidds the principal organiser. 1 

That which is at once most important and most incontestable, 
is the effect produced by the revelations of Andokidds, true or 
false, on the public mind at Athens. He was a young man of 
rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the sacred family of 
the Kerykes—said to trace his pedigree to the hero Odysseus— 
and invested on a previous occasion with an important naval 
command; whereas the preceding informers had been metics 
and slaves. Moreover he was making confession of his own 
guilt. Hence the people received his communications with 
implicit confidence. They were so delighted to have got to 
the bottom of the terrible mystery, that the public mind 
subsided from its furious terrors into comparative tranquillity. 
The citizens again began to think themselves in safety and to 
resume their habitual confidence in each other, while the 

To the same effect, see the hostile oration of Lysias contra Andocidem, 
Or. vi. sect 36, 37, 51: also Andolcidds himself, De Mysteriis, sect. 71; 
De Reditu, sect. 7. 

If we may believe the Pseudo-Plutarch (Vit. X. Orator, p. 834), Ando- 
kid£s had on a previous occasion been guilty of drunken irregularity and 
damaging a statue. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 60. IvradBa iyaretOercu tTs r&v ieZtjiivaiv, Smrtp 
iSiicet ulritiTaros flvai, iirb r&v ^vySeirpoiray nvas, (Ire &pa nut) ri (yra 
p/qvvaat, et're Ka\ o8‘ in' ifitpirepa yhp eliei£trar rb 81 c Ttupbs obttls olfrt 
r6re 0 fire Harepoy tyet elntiy irepl ray SpcurAvrtty rb tpyov. 

If the statement of AndokidSs in the Oratio de Mysteriis is correct, the 
deposition previously given by Teukrus the meric must have been a true 
one; though this man is commonly denounced among the lying witnesses 
(see the words of the comic writer, Phrynichus ap. Plutarch. Aikib. c. 20). 

Thucydides refuses even to mention the name of AndokidSs, and ex¬ 
presses himself with more than usual reserve about this dark transaction— 
as if he were afraid of giving offence to great Athenian families. The 
bitter feuds which it left behind at Athens, for years after .>ords, are shown 
in the two orations of Lysias and of Andokidgs. If the story of Didymus 
he true, that Thucydidfe after his return from exile to Athens died by a 
violent death (see Biogr. Thucyd. p. xvii. ed. Arnold), it would seem pro¬ 
bable that all his reserve did not protect Mm against private enmities 
arising out of his historical assertions. 
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hoplites everywhere on guard were allowed to return to their 
homes. 1 All the prisoners in custody on suspicion, except 
those against whom Andokides informed, were forthwith 
released: those who had fled out of apprehension, were 
allowed to return; while those whom he named as guilty, were 
tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as had 
already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, and a 
reward offered for their heads. 3 And though discerning men 
were not satisfied with the evidence upon which these sentences 
were pronounced, yet the general public fully believed them¬ 
selves to have punished the real offenders, and were thus 
inexpressibly relieved from the depressing sense of unexpiated 
insult to the gods, as well as of danger to their political con¬ 
stitution from the withdrawal of divine protection. 3 Andokidfs 
himself was pardoned, and was for the time an object, 
apparently, even of public gratitude; so that his father 
Leogoras, who had been among the parties imprisoned, 
ventured to indict a senator named Speusippus for illegal pro¬ 
ceedings towards him, and obtained an almost unanimous 
verdict from the Dikastery. 4 But the character of a statue- 
breaker and an informer could never be otherwise than odious 
at Athens. Andokides was either banished by the indirect 
effect of a general disqualifying decree; or at least found that 
he had made so many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, 
by his conduct in this affair, as to make it necessary for him to 
quit the city. He remained in banishment for many years, 
and seems never to have got clear of the hatred which his 
conduct in this nefarious proceeding so well merited. 6 

But the comfort arising out of these disclosures respecting 

1 Thucyd. vi. 60. "O Si 8 7}/ms i roiv ‘ASqvatuv i<rp.tvas Aafli&i/, &s tpe to, 
rj trace's, &c. : compare Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect, 67, 68. 

2 Andokid. de Myster. sect 66; Thucyd. vi. 60 j Philachorus Frag¬ 
ment, III, ed._ Didot. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 60. i) /ifierai SxXi) infXis irepupaySs compare 

Andoldd. de Reditu, sect. 8. 

4 See Andokid. de Mysteriis, sect 17. There are several circumstances 
not easily intelligible respecting this yparph irapavinwv which Andokidfis 
alleges that his tether Leogoras brought against the senator Speusippus, 
before a Dikastery of 6000 persons (a number very difficult to believe), 
out of whom he says that Speusippus only obtained 200 votes. But if 
this trial ever took place at ail, we cannot believe that it could have taken 
place until after the public mind was tranquillised by the disclosures of 
Andokides—especially as Leogoras was actually in prison along with 
Andokides immediately before those disclosures were given in. 

5 See for evidence of these general positions respecting the circumstances 
of Andokides, the three Orations—Andokidgs de Mysteriis—Andokides 
de Reditu Suo—and Lysias contra Andokidem. 
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the Hermae, though genuine and inestimable at the moment, 
was soon again disturbed. There still remained the various 
alleged profanations of the Eleusinian mysteries, which had not 
yet been investigated or brought to atonement; profanations 
the more sure to be pressed home, and worked with a factitious 
exaggeration of pious zeal, since the enemies of Alkibiades 
were bent upon turning them to his ruin. Among all the 
ceremonies of Attic religion, there was none more profoundly 
or universally reverenced than the mysteries of Eleusis; 
originally enjoined by the goddess DSmStlr herself, in her visit 
to that place, to Eumolpus and the other Eleusinian patriarchs, 
and transmitted as a precious hereditary privilege in their 
families. 1 Celebrated annually in the month of September 
under the special care of the Basileus or second Archon, these 
mysteries were attended by vast crowds from Athens as well as 
from other parts of Greece, presenting to the eye a solemn and 
imposing spectacle, and striking the imagination still more 
powerfully by the special initiation which they conferred, under 
pledge of secrecy, upon pious and predisposed communicants. 
Even the divulgation in words to the uninitiated, of that which 
was exhibited to the eye and ear of the assembly in the interior 
of the Eleusinian temple, was accounted highly criminal: much 
more the actual mimicry of these ceremonies for the amuse¬ 
ment of a convivial party. Moreover the individuals who held 
the great sacred offices at Eleusis (the Hierophant, the Daduch 
or Torch-bearer, and the Keryx or Herald)—which were trans¬ 
mitted by inheritance in the Eumolpidse and other great 
families of antiquity and importance, were personally insulted 
by such proceedings, and vindicated their own dignity at the 
same time that they invoked punishment on the offenders in 
the name of D&nSter and PersephonS. The most appalling 
legends were current among the Athenian public, and repeated 
on proper occasions even by the Hierophant himself, respect¬ 
ing the divine judgements which always overtook such impious 
men. 2 

1 Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 475. Compare the Epigram cited in Lobeck, 
Eleusinia, p. 47. 

a Lysias cont. Andokid. init et fin.j Andokid. de Myster. sect. 99. 
Compare the fragment of a lost Oration by Lysias against KonSsjas (Fragm. 
xxxi. p. 490, Bekkerj Athensus, xii. p. 551)—where KinSsias and his 
friends are accused of numerous impieties, one of which consisted in cele¬ 
brating festivals on unlucky and forbidden days, “ in derision of our gods 
and our laws”— Sii Kmwyt\G>vies t&v 9«S v xcci r Hr vtl/iwy rav ii/j^rfpuv. 
The lamentable consequences which the displeasure of the gods had 
brought upon them are then set forth \ the companions of Kindsias had all 
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When we recollect how highly the Eleusinian mysteries 
were venerated by Greeks not bom in Athens, and even 
by foreigners, we shall not wonder at the violent indignation 
excited in the Athenian mind by persons who profaned or 
divulged them; especially at a moment when their religious 
sensibilities had been so keenly wounded, and so tardily and 
recently healed, in reference to the Hermte. 1 It was about 
this same time 2 that a prosecution, was instituted against the 
Melian philosopher Diagoras for irreligious doctrines. Having 
left Athens before trial, he was found guilty in his absence, 
and a reward was offered for his life. 

Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with the 
mysteries, were foremost in calling for expiation from the state 
to the majesty of the Two offended goddesses, and for punish¬ 
ment on the delinquents. 8 And the enemies of Alkibiades, 
personal as well as political, found the opportunity favourable 
for reviving that charge against him which they had artfully 
suffered to drop before his departure to Sicily. The matter of 
fact alleged against him—the mock-celebration of these holy 
ceremonies—was not only in itself probable, but proved by 
reasonably good testimony against him and some of his 
intimate companions. Moreover, the overbearing insolence of 
demeanour habitual with Alkibiades, so glaringly at variance 
with the equal restraints of democracy, enabled his enemies to 

miserably perished, while Kingsias bimselfwas living in wretched health and 
in a condition worse than death—r& S' oSros fx oPTa roqoSrov xp& vov St «- 
ro\t!v, ml koS' ewffl'nji' fififpav iiraBrljffKovra fxij ZivaaBat Te\evr%trai rhv 
Ploy, roirois /livais irpo<W)Ket Tots t& TdiaOro Sirep oStos f j-ij/iaprijialiri. 

The comic poets Strattis and Plato also marked out Kinfisias among 
their favourite subjects of derision and libel, and seem particularly to have 
represented his lean person and constant ill-health as a punishment of the 
gods for his impiety. See Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grtec. (Strattis), voL 
u. p. 768 (Plato), p. 679. 

1 Lysias cont. Andokid. sect. 50, 51; Cornel. Nepos, Alcib. c. 4. The 
expressions of Pindar (Fragm. 96) and of SophoklSs (Fragm. 58, Brunck. 
—CEdip. IColon. 1058) respecting the value or the Eleusinian mysteries are 
very striking: also Cicero, Legg. iL 14. 

Horace will not allow himself to be under the same roof, or in the same 
boat, with any one who has been guilty of divulging these mysteries (Od. 
iii. 2, 26), much more then of deriding them. 

The reader will find the fullest information about these ceremonies in the 
Eliusinia, forming the first treatise in the work of Lobeck called Aglao- 
phamus; and in the Dissertation called Eleusinia, in K. O. Maher's 
Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. p. 242 seqq. 

a Diodor. xiii. 6. 

* We shall find these sacred families hereafter to be the most obstinate 
in opposing the return of Alkibiades from banishment (Thucyd. viii. 
M). 
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impute to him not only irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional 
purposes; an association of ideas which was at this moment 
the more easilyaccredited, since his divulgation and parody of 
the mysteries did not stand alone, but was interpreted in con¬ 
junction yrith the recent mutilation of the Hermse—as a 
manifestation of the same anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, 
if not part and parcel of the same treasonable scheme. And 
the alarm on this subject was now renewed by the appearance 
of a Lacedsemonian army at the isthmus, professing to con¬ 
template some enterprise in conjunction with the Boeotians— 
a purpose not easy to understand, and presenting every appear¬ 
ance of being a cloak for hostile designs against Athens. So 
fully was this believed among the Athenians, that they took 
arms, and remained under arms one whole night in the sacred 
precinct of the Theseium. No enemy indeed appeared, either 
without or within : but the conspiracy had only been prevented 
from breaking out (so they imagined) by the recent inquiries 
and detection. Moreover the party in Argos connected with 
AlkibiadSs were just at this time suspected of a plot for the 
subversion of their own democracy j which still further 
aggravated the presumptions against him, while it induced the 
Athenians to give up to the Argeian democratical government 
the oligarchical hostages taken from that town a few months 
before, 1 in order that it might put those hostages to death, 
whenever it thought lit. 

Such incidents materially aided the enemies of AlkibiadSs in 
their unremitting efforts to procure his recall and condemnation. 
Among them were men very different in station and temper: 
Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of the highest lineage and of 
hereditary oligarchical politics—as well as AndroklSs, a leading 
demagogue or popular orator. It was the former who preferred 
against him in the senate the memorable impeachment which, 
fortunately for our information, is recorded verbatim. 

“Thessalus son of Kimon, of the Deme Lakiadre, hath 
impeached AlfcibiadSs son of Kleinias, of the Deme Skam- 
bdnidse, as guilty of crime in regard to the Two Goddesses 
D6m6ter and PersephonS—in mimicking the mysteries and 
exhibiting them to his companions in his own house—wearing 
the costume of the Hierophant—applying to himself the name 
of Hierophant ; to Polytion that of Daduch; to Theodoras, that 
of Herald—and addressing his remaining companions as Mysts 
and Epopts : all contrary to the sacred customs and canons, of 


1 Xhucyi vi, rr-fii. 
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old established by the Eumolpidce, the Kerykes, and the 
Eleusinian priests.” 1 

Similar impeachments being at the same time presented 
against other citizens now serving in Sicily along with Alkibi- 
adds, the accusers moved that he and the rest might be sent 
for to come home and take their trial. We may observe that 
the indictment against him is quite distinct and special, making 
no allusion to any supposed treasonable or anti-constitutional 
projects. Probably however these suspicions were pressed by 
his enemies in their preliminary speeches, for the purpose of 
inducing the Athenians to remove him from the command of 
the army forthwith, and send for him home. For such a step 
it was indispensable that a strong case should be made out: 
but the public was at length thoroughly brought round, and 
the Salaminian trireme was despatched to Sicily to fetch him. 
Great care however was taken, in sending this summons, to 
avoid all appearance of prejudgement, or harshness, or menace. 
The trierarch was forbidden to seize his person, and had in¬ 
structions to invite him simply to accompany the Salaminian 
home in his own trireme; so as to avoid the hazard of offend¬ 
ing the Argeian and Mantineian allies serving in Sicily, or the 
army itself. 2 

It was on the return of the Athenian army—from their un¬ 
successful attempt at Kamarina, to their previous quarters at 
Katana—that they found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived 
from Athens with this grave requisition against the general. 
We may be sure that Alkibiades received private intimation 
from his friends at Athens, by the same trireme, communicating 
to him the temper of the people ; so that his resolution was 
speedily taken. Professing to obey, he departed in his own 
trireme on the voyage homeward, along with the other persons 
accused; the Salaminian trireme being in company. But as 
soon as they arrived at Thurii in coasting along Italy, he and 
his companions quitted the vessel and disappeared. After a 
fruitless search on the part of the Salaminian trierarch, the two 
triremes were obliged to return to Athens without him. Both 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. 0emru\oj K Ipavos AcuciiSys, 'AAiufitiBrir 
KA.EH'fou 3(coft/8<»vfS7)i/ eltrhyyeitei> aSuttiv trepl ri> Bed, rty A^pjjroa ical rkv 
Kipyv, iiro/itfioifievov ret p.vcrrfipia, «al Sencviorra rots avrov iralpots tv Ttj 
olKltp Tfl iauToC, fxovra trroKiiv, otavirep tepotpivrris tx av Seixviei ri Upi, Ral 
ivofidCoyra abrhv /lev tepcKpdvrnv, TloKurlava Si ifSovxov, Kr/ipviea Si 
QeSStopw ♦lyyeca 1 rohs 8* &Kkavs irulpovs, u iaras irpaaayopebovra «ai 
iw&xras, irapi t4 ySfujM «at rh KaBetrrtiKora 4iro t’ EbptoXirtSdy tea 1 mjpvKay 
koI rwv lepiav r&v if ’EAeu atvos. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 61. 
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Alkibiades and the rest of the accused (one of whom 1 was his 
own cousin and namesake) were tried, condemned to death on 
non-appearance, and their property confiscated; while the 
Eutnolpidas and the other Eleusinian sacred families pro¬ 
nounced him to be accursed by the gods, for his desecration of 
the mysteries 2 —and recorded the condemnation on a plate of 
lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable to his 
enemies at Athens: at any rate, they thus made sure of getting 
rid of him; while had he come back, his condemnation to 
death, though probable, could not be regarded as certain. In 
considering the conduct of the Athenians towards Alkibiades, 
we have to remark, that the people were guilty of no act of 
injustice. He had committed—at least there was fair reason 
for believing that he had committed—an act criminal in the 
estimation of every Greek;—the divulgation and profanation 
of the mysteries. This act—alleged against him in the indict¬ 
ment very distinctly, divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, 
treasonable or otherwise—was legally punishable at Athens, 
and was universally accounted guilty in public estimation; as 
an offence at once against the religious sentiment of the people 
and against the public safety, by offending the Two goddesses 
(DdmetSr and Persephone), and driving them to withdraw 
their favour and protection. The same demand for legal 
punishment would have been supposed to exist in a Christian 
Catholic country, down to a very recent period of history—if 
instead of the Eleusinian mysteries we suppose the Sacrifice of 
the Mass to have been the ceremony ridiculed; though such 
a proceeding would involve no breach of obligation to secrecy. 
Nor ought we to judge what would have been the measure of 
penalty formerly awarded to a person convicted of such an 
offence, by consulting the tendency of penal legislation during 
the last sixty years. Even down to the last century it would 
have been visited with something sharper than the draught of 
hemlock, which is the worst that could possibly have befallen 
Alkibiades at Athens—as we may see by the condemnation 
and execution of the Chevalier de la Bane at Abbeville in 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 13. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 61; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22-33 5 Lysias, Orat. vi cent. 
Andokid. sect. 42. 

Plutarch says that it would have been easy for Alkibiades to raise a 
mutiny in the army at Katana, had he chosen to resist the order for 
coming home. But this is highly improbable. Considering what his 
conduct became immediately afterwards, weshall see good reason to believe 
that he would have taken tins step, had it been practicable. 
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1766. The uniform tendency of Christian legislation, 1 down 
to a recent period, leaves no room for reproaching the Athe¬ 
nians with excessive cruelty in their penal visitation of offences 
against the religious sentiment. On the contrary, the Athe¬ 
nians are distinguished for comparative mildness and tolerance, 
as we shall find various opportunities for remarking. 

1 To appreciate fairly the violent emotion raised at Athens by. the mutila¬ 
tion of the Hermse and by the profanation of the Mysteries, it is necessary 
to consider the way in which analogous acts of sacrilege have been viewed 
in Christian and Catholic penal legislation, even down to the time of the 
first French Revolution. 

I transcribe the following extract from a work of authority on French 
criminal jurisprudence— -Jottsse, Traitd de la Justice Criminelle, Paris, 1771, 
part iv. tit. 27, vol. iii. p. 672 :— 

“Du Crime de Ldze-Majeste Divine.—Les Crimes de Leze-Majestd 
Divine, sont ceux qui attaquent Dieu immddiatement, et qu’on doit regarder 
par cette raison comme les plus atroces et les plus exdcrables. La Majeste 
de Dieu peut dtre offensde deplusieurs maniercs.—1. En niant I’existence 
de Dieu. 2. Par le crime de ceux qui attentent directement centre la 
Divinitd: comme quand on profane ou qu’on foule aux pieds les saintes 
Hosties; ou qu’on frappe les Images de Dint dans le dessein de l’insulter. 
C’est ce qu’on appelle Crime de Llze-AIajestlDivine aupremier Chef." 

Again in the same work, part iv. tit 46, n. 5, 8, 10, II, vol. iv. 
p. 97-99 

“ La profanation des Sacremens et del Mystlres de la Religion est un 
saerillge des plus cxicrables. Tel est le crime de ceux qui emploient les 
choses saerdes a des usages communs et mauvais, en dlrision des Mystlres; 
ceux qui profanent la sainte Eucharistie, ou qui en abusent en quelque 
maniere que ce soit j ceux qui, en mdpris de la Religion, profanent les 
Fonts-Baptismaux ; qui jettent par terre les saintes Hosties, ou qui les em¬ 
ploient k des usages vils et profanes; ceux qui, en dfrision de nos sacrls 
Mystlres les eontrefont dans leurs dlbauches ; ceux qui frappent, mutilent, 
abattent, les Images consacrles 4 Dieu, ou A la Sainte Vierge, ou aux Saints, 
en mdpris de la Religion j et enfin, tous ceux qui commettent de sem- 
blables impidtds. Tous ces crimes sotit des crimes de Dhc-Majestl divine ait 
premier Chef, parce qu’ils s’attaquent immddiatement k Dieu, et ne se font 
a aucun dessein que de 1’offenser.” 

“. . . La peine du Sacrilege, par 1 ’Anden Testament, dtoit ceile du feu, 
et d’etre lapidd.—Par le3 Loix Romaines, les coupables dtoient condamnds 
au fer, au feu, et aux bfites farouches, suivant les circonstances.—En France, 
la peine du sacrildge est arbitraire, et ddpend de la qualitd et des circon¬ 
stances du crime, du lieu, du temps, et de la qualitd de l’accusd.—Dans le 
saerillge au premier Chef, qui attaque la Divinitl, la Sainte Vierge, et les 
Saints, v. g. 4 l’dgard de ceux qui foulent aux pieds les saintes Hosties, ou 
qui les jettent a terre, ou en abusent, et qui les emploient k des usages vils 
et profanes, la peine est le feu, l’amende honorable, et le poing coupd. II 
en est de mdme de ceux qui profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux ; ceux qui, en 
dlrision de nos Mystlres, sen moquent et les eontrefont dans leurs dlbauches: 
ils doivent etre punis de peine capitale, pareeque ces crimes attaquent 
immddiatement la Divinitd. 

> M. Jousse proceeds to cite several examples of persons condemned to 
death for acts of sacrileve, of the nature above described. 
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Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards 
Alkibiades, we must consider, that this violation of the 
mysteries, of which he was indicted in good legal form, was 
an action for which he really deserved punishment—if any one 
deserved it. Even his enemies did not fabricate this charge, 
or impute it to him falsely; though they were guilty of in¬ 
sidious and unprincipled manoeuvres to exasperate the public 
mind against him. Their machinations begin with the mutila¬ 
tion of the Hermce: an act of new and unparalleled wickedness, 
to which historians of Greece seldom do justice. It was not, 
like the violations of the mysteries, a piece of indecent pastime 
committed within four walls, and never intended to become 
known. It was an outrage essentially public, planned and 
executed by conspirators for the deliberate purpose of lacer¬ 
ating the religious mind of Athens, and turning the prevalent 
terror and distraction to political profit. Thus much is certain ; 
though we cannot be sure who the conspirators were, nor what 
was their exact or special purpose. That the destruction of 
Alkibiades was one of the direct purposes of the conspirators, 
is highly probable. But his enemies, even if they were not 
among the original authors, at least took upon themselves half 
the guilt of the proceeding, by making it the basis of 
treacherous machinations against his person. How their 
scheme, which was originally contrived to destroy him before 
the expedition departed, at first failed, was then artfully 
dropped, and at length effectually revived, after a long train 
of calumny against the absent general—has been already re¬ 
counted. It is among the darkest chapters of Athenian 
political history, indicating, on the part of the people, strong 
religious excitability, without any injustice towards Alkibiades : 
but indicating, on the part of his enemies, as well as of the 
Hermokopids generally, a depth of wicked contrivance rarely 
paralleled in political warfare. It is to these men, not to the 
people, that Alkibiades owes his expulsion, aided indeed by the 
effect of his own previous character. In regard to the Hennre, 
the Athenians condemned to death—after and by consequence 
of the deposition of Andokid£s—a small number of men who 
may perhaps have been innocent victims, but whom they sincerely 
belieyed to be guilty; and whose death not only tranquillised 
comparatively the public mind, but served as the only means 
of rescue to a far larger number of prisoners confined on 
suspicion. In regard to Alkibiades, they came to no collective 
resolution, except that of recalling him to take his trial: a reso¬ 
lution implying no wrong in those who voted for it, whatever 
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may be the guilt of those who proposed and prepared it by 
perfidious means. 1 

1 The proceedings in England in 1678 and 1679, in consequence of the 
pretended Popish Plot, have been alluded to by various authors and recently 
by Dr. Thiilwall, as affording an analogy to that which occurred at Athens 
after the mutilation of the Hermoe. But there are many material differences, 
and all, so far as I can perceive, to the advantage of Athens. 

The “hellish and damnable plot of the Popish Recusants” (to adopt 
the words of the Houses of Lords and Commons—see Dr. Linganls 
History of England, vol. xiii. ch. v. p. 88—words, the like of which were 
doubtless employed at Athens in reference to the Hermokopids) was base¬ 
less, mendacious, and incredible, from the beginning. It started from no 
real fact: the whole of it was a tissue of falsehoods and fabrications pro¬ 
ceeding from Oates, Bedloe, and a few other informers of the worst 
character. 

At Athens, there was unquestionably a plot: the Hermokopids were 
real conspirators, not few in number. No one could doubt that they con¬ 
spired for other objects besides the mutilation of the Hermse. At the same 
time, no one knew what these objects were, nor who the conspirators 
themselves were. 

If before the mutilation of the Hermoe, a man like Oates had pretended 
to reveal to the Athenian people a fabricated plot implicating Alkibiadfis 
and others, he would have found no credence. It was not until after and 
by reason of that terror-striking incident, that the Athenians began to give 
credence to informers. And we ore to recollect that they did not put 
any one to death on the evidence of these informers. They contented 
themselves with imprisoning on suspicion, until they got the confession and 
deposition of Andokidfis. Those implicated in that deposition were con¬ 
demned to death. Now Andokidfis, as a witness, deserves but very quali¬ 
fied confidence: yet it is impossible to degrade him to the same level even 
as Teukrus or Dioldeides—much less to that of Oates and Bedloe. We 
cannot wonder that the people trusted him—and under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the case, it was the least evil that they should trust him. The 
witnesses upon whose testimony the prisoners under the Popish Hot were 
condemned, were even inferior to Teukrus and Dioldeides in presumptive 
credibility. 

The Athenian people have been censured for their folly in believing the 
democratical constitution in danger, because the Hormte had been mutilated. 
I have endeavoured to show, that looking to their religious ideas, the 
thread of connexion between these two ideas is perfectly explicable. And 
why are we to quarrel with the Athenians because they took arms, and put 
themselves on their guard, when a Lacedmmonian or a Boeotian armed force 
was actually on their frontier ? 

As for the condemnation of AlkibiadSs and others for profaning and di- 
vulging the Eleusinian mysteries, these are not for a moment to be put 
upon a level with the condemnations in the Popish Hot These were true 
charges: at least there is strong presumptive reason for believing that they 
were true. Persons were convicted and punished for having done acts 
which they really had done, and which they knew to he legal crimes. 
Whether it be right to constitute such acts legal crimes, or not—is 
another question. The enormity of the Popish Plot consisted in punishing 
persons for acts which they had not done, and upon depositions of the most 
lyiim and worthless witnesses. 
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In order to appreciate the desperate hatred with which the 
exile Alkibiades afterwards revenged himself on his country¬ 
men, it has been necessary to explain to what extent he had 
just ground of complaint against them. On being informed 
that they had condemned him to death in his absence, he is 
said to have exclaimed—“I shall show them that I am alive.” 
He fully redeemed his word. 1 

The recall and consequent banishment of Alkibiades was 
mischievous to Athens in several ways. It transferred to the 


The state of mind into which the Athenians were driven after the cutting 
of the Hernue, was indeed very analogous to that of the English people 
during the circulation of the Popish Plot. The suffering, terror, and dis¬ 
traction, I apprehend to have been even greater at Athens: but while the 
cause of it was graver and more real, nevertheless the active injustice which 
it produced was far less, than in England. 

Mr. Fox observes, in reference to the Popish Plot—History of James II., 

“ juthough, upon a review of this truly shocking transaction, we may be 
fairly justified in adopting the milder alternative, and in imputing to the 
greater part of those concerned in it, rather an extraordinary degree of 
blind credulity, than the deliberate wickedness of planning and assisting in 
the perpetration of legal murder; yet the proceedings on the Popish Plot 
must always be considered as an indelible disgrace upon the English nation, 
in which Icing, parliament, judges, juries, witnesses, prosecutors, have all 
their respective, though certainly not equal, shares, Witnesses—of such a 
character as not to deserve credit In the most trifling cause, upon the most 
immaterial facts—gave evidence so incredible,, or, to speak more properly, 
so impossible to be true, that it ought not to have been believed even 
if it had come from the mouth of Cato: and upon such evidence, from 
such witnesses, were innocent men condemned to death and executed. 
Prosecutors, whether attorneys and solicitors-general, or managers of im¬ 
peachment, acted with the fury which in such circumstances might be 
expected: juries partook naturally enough of the national ferment: and 
judges, whose duty it was to guard them against such impressions, were 
scandalously active in confirming them in their prejudices and inflaming 
their passions.” 

I have substituted the preceding quotation from Mr. Fox, in place of 
that from Dr. Lingard, which stood in my first edition. On such a point, 
it has been remarked that the latter might seem a partial witness, though 
in reality his judgement is noway more severe than that of Hume, or Mr. 
Fox, or Lord Macaulay. 

It is to he noted that the House of Lords, both acting as a legislative 
body, and in their judicial character when the Catholic Lord Stafford was 
tried before them (Lingard, Hist. Engl. ch. vi. p. 331-241), displayed a 
degree of prejudice and injustice quite equal to that of the judges and 
junes in the law-courts. 

Both the English judicature on this occasion—and the Milanese judica¬ 
ture on the occasion adverted to in a previous note—were more corrupted 
and driven to greater injustice by the reigning prejudice, than the purely 
popular Dikastery of Arnens in the affair of the Hermae, and of the other 
profanations. 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. 
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enemy’s camp an angry exile, to make known her weak points, 
and to rouse the sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament—most of all probably the Argeians 
and Mantineians—and slackened their zeal in the cause. 1 
And what was worst of all, it left the armament altogether 
under the paralysing command of Nikias. For Lamachus, 
though still equal in nominal authority, and now invested with 
the command of one-half instead of one-third of the army, 
appears to have had no real influence except in the field, or in 
the actual execution of that which his colleague had already 
resolved. 

The armament now proceeded—as Nikias had first suggested 
—to sail round from Katana to Selinus and Egesta. It was 
his purpose to investigate the quarrel between the two as well 
as the financial means of the latter. Passing through the 
strait and along the north coast of the island, he first touched 
at Himera, where admittance was refused to him; he next 
captured a Sikanian maritime town named Hykkara, together 
with many prisoners; among them the celebrated courtezan 
Lai's, then a very young girl. 2 Having handed over this place 
to the Egestasaus, Nikias went in person to inspect their city 
and condition; but could obtain no more money than the 
thirty talents which had been before announced on the second 
visit of the commissioners. He then restored the prisoners 
from Hykkara to their Sikanian countrymen, receiving a 
ransom of 120 talents, 3 and conducted the Athenian land-force 
across the centre of the island, through the territory of the 
friendly Sikels to Katana; making an attack in his way upon 
the hostile Sikel town of Hybla, in which he was repulsed. At 
Katana he was rejoined by his naval force. 

It was now seemingly about the middle of October, and 
three months had elapsed since the arrival of the Athenian 
armament at Rhegium; during which period they had achieved 
nothing beyond the acquisition of Naxus and Katana as allies, 

1 Thucyd. ii, 65. rd rt Ir rf arparmlBip ifj.$\irepa brolovv, &c. 

, The statements respecting the age and life of Lais appear involved in 
inextricable confusion. See the note of Goller ad Philisti Fragment. V. 

f Diodor. xiii. 6 ; Thucyd. vi. 62. K«! r&vBpdirota in tSo <r a Kai 
eytvovro i f outbv efeocri *«! ixarbv rd\avra. The word Air ilocrav seems to 
mean that the prisoners were handed over to their fellow-countrymen, the 
natural persons to negotiate for their release, upon private contract of a 
definite sum. Had Thucydides said iwdBavro, it woulcfhave meant that they 
were put up to auction tor what they would fetch. This distinction is at 
•east possible—and (in my judgement) more admissible than that proposed 
in the note of Dr. Arr iM. 
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except the insignificant capture of Hykkara. But Naxus and 
Katana, as Chalkidic cities, had been counted upon before¬ 
hand even by Nikias; together with Rhegium, which had been 
found reluctant, to his great disappointment. What is still worse 
in reference to the character of the general, not only nothing 
serious had been achieved, but nothing serious had been 
attempted. The precious moment pointed out by Lamachus 
for action, when the terrific menace of the untried armament 
was at its maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was 
wanting at Syracuse, had been irreparably wasted. Every day 
the preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished. The invader, whom they had looked upon as so 
formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous, 1 and 
when he disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara and Egesta 
—still more when he assailed in vain the insignificant Sikel 
post of Hybla—their minds underwent a reaction from dismay 
to extreme confidence. The mass of Syracusan citizens, now 
reinforced by allies from Selinus and other cities, called upon 
their generals to lead them to the attack of the Athenian 
position at Katana, since the Athenians did not dare to 
approach Syracuse; while Syracusan horsemen even went so 
far as to insult the Athenians in their camp, riding up to ask if 
they were come to settle as peaceable citizens in the island, 
instead of restoring the Leontmes. Such unexpected humilia¬ 
tion, acting probably on the feelings of the soldiers, at length 
shamed Nikias out of his inaction, and compelled him to strike 
a blow for the maintenance of his own reputation. He devised 
a stratagem for approaching Syracuse in such a manner as to 
elude the opposition of the Syracusan cavalry—informing him¬ 
self as to the ground near the city through some exiles serving 
along with him. 2 

He despatched to Syracuse a Katansean citizen, in his heart 
attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on good terms 
with the other side, as bearer of a pretended message and 
proposition from the Mends of Syracuse at Katana, Many of 
the Athenian soldiers (so the message ran) were in the habit of 
passing the night within the walls apart from their camp and 
arms. It would be easy for the Syracusans by a vigorous 
attack at daybreak, to surprise them thus unprepared and 
dispersed j while the philo-Syracusan party at Katana promised 
to aid, by closing the gates, assailing the Athenians within and 
setting fire to the ships. A numerous body of Katanians 
(they added) were eager to co-operate in the plan now proposed. 

1 Thucyd. vl. 63 j vji. 42. * Thucyd. vi, 63; Diodor. xiii. 6 . 
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This communication, reaching the Syracusan generals at a 
moment when they were themselves elate and disposed to an 
aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, that 
they sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial assent 
and agreement for a precise day. Accordingly, a day or two 
before, the entire Syracusan force was marched out towards 
Katana, and encamped for the night on the river Symtethus, in 
the Leontine territory, within about eight miles of Katana. 
But Nikias, with whom the whole proceeding originated, 
choosing this same day to put on shipboard his army, together 
with his Sikel allies present, sailed by night southward along 
the coast, rounding the island of Ortygia, into the Great 
Harbour of Syracuse. Arrived thither by break of day, he 
disembarked his troops unopposed south of the mouth of the 
Anapus, in the interior of the Great Harbour, near the hamlet 
which stretched towards the temple of Zeus Olympius. Having 
broken down the neighbouring bridge, where the Helorine 
road crossed the Anapus, he took up a position protected 
by various embarrassing obstacles—houses, walls, trees, and 
standing water—besides the steep ground of the Olympieion 
itself on his left wing : so that he could choose his own time 
for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan horse. 
For the protection of his ships on the shore, he provided a 
palisade work by cutting down the neighbouring trees 5 and 
even took precautions for his rear by throwing up a hasty fence 
of wood and stones touching the shore at the inner bay called 
Daskon. He had full leisure for such defensive works, since 
the enemy within the walls made no attempt to disturb him, 
while the Syracusan horse only discovered his manoeuvre on 
arriving before the lines at Katana; and though they lost no 
time in returning, the march back was a long one . 1 Such was 
the confidence of the Syracusans, however, that even after so 
long a march, they offered battle forthwith: but as Nikias did 
not quit his position, they retreated to take up their night- 
station on the other side of the Heldrine road—probably a 
road bordered on each side by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his position 
and formed his troops in order of battle, in two divisions, each 
eight deep. His front division was intended to attack ; his 
rear division (in hollow square with the baggage in the middle) 

1 Thucyd. vi. 65, 66; Diodor. xiii. 6; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 13. 

To understand the position of Nikias, as well as it can be made out from 
the description of ThucydidSs, the reader will consult the plan of Syracuse 
and its neighbourhood annexed to the present volume. 
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was held in reserve near the camp to lend aid where aid might 
be wanted: cavalry there was none. The Syracusan hoplites, 
seemingly far more numerous than his, presented the levy in 
mass of the city, without any selection ; they were ranged in 
the deeper order of sixteen, alongside of their Selinuntine 
allies. On the right wing were posted their horsemen, the 
best part of their force, not less than 1 200 in number ; together 
with 200 horsemen from Gela, 20 from Kamarina, about 50 
bowmen, and a company of darters. The hoplites, though 
full of courage, had little training; and their array, never 
precisely kept, was on this occasion further disturbed by the 
immediate vicinity of the city. Some had gone in to see their 
families—others, hurrying out to join, found the battle already 
begun, and took rank wherever they could. 1 

Thucydides, in describing this battle, gives us, according to 
his practice, a statement of the motives and feelings which 
animated the combatants on both sides, and which furnished 
a theme for the brief harangue of Nikias. This appears 
surprising to one accustomed to modern warfare, where the 
soldier is under the influence simply of professional honour 
and disgrace, without any thought of the cause for which he 
is fighting. In ancient times, such a motive was only one 
among many others, which, according to the circumstances of 
the case, contributed to elevate or depress the soldier’s mind 
at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to the recognised military 
pre-eminence of chosen Argeians, Mantineians, and Athenians 
as compared to the Syracusan levy in mass, who were full of 
belief in their own superiority, (this is a striking confession of 
the deplorable change which had been wrought by his own 
delay,) but who would come short in actual conflict, from want 
of discipline. 2 Moreover, he reminded them that they were 
far away from home—and that defeat would render them 
victims, one and all, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little 
thought, nor did his prophets forewarn him, that such a 
calamity, serious as it would have been, was even desirable for 
Athens—since it would have saved her from the far more 
overwhelming disasters which will be found to sadden the 
coming chapters of this history. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 67-69. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 68, 69. &Ma>s re not wphs &vtpas wtoi/iel re ifiwofiipevs, 
leal ovk ImoXiierovs Sianep fi/uis- ica\ npoaen 3 uce\it£raf, at Sneptppovovat 
fiiv Wftas, Snofiirovat St of, Sii ri r)p> ivurrfifivv r%s riXfi-ris Ijaau 

This passage illustrates very clearly the meaning of the adverb tovSjjjueL 
Compare naySa/iel, navofuKei, jEschylus, Sept. Theb. 275, 
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While the customary sacrifices were being performed, the 
slingers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in 
skirmishing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and Nikias 
ordered his first division of hoplites to charge at once rapidly, 
before the Syracusans expected it. Judging from his previous 
backwardness, they never imagined that he would be the first 
to give orders for charging; nor was it until they saw the 
Athenian line actually advancing towards them that they lifted 
their own arms from the ground and came forward to give the 
meeting. The shock was bravely encountered on both sides, 
and for some time the battle continued hand to hand with 
undecided result. There happened to supervene a violent 
storm of rain with thunder and lightning, which alarmed the 
Syracusans, who construed it as an unfavourable augury— 
while to the more practised Athenian hoplites, it seemed a 
mere phenomenon of the season, 1 so that they still further 
astonished the Syracusans by the unabated confidence with 
which they continued the fight. At length the Syracusan army 
was broken, dispersed, and fled; first, before the Argeians on 
the right, next, before the Athenians in the centre. The 
victors pursued as far as was safe and practicable, without 
disordering their ranks : for the Syracusan cavalry, which had 
not yet been engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and 
enabled their own infantry to retire in safety behind the 
Helorine road. 2 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this defeat, that 
they did not retire within their city until they had sent an 
adequate detachment to guard the neighbouring temple and 
sacred precinct of the Olympian Zeus j wherein there was much 
deposited wealth which they feared that the Athenians might 
seize. Nikias, however, without approaching the sacred ground, 
contented himself with occupying the field of battle, burnt his 
own dead, and stripped the arms from the dead of the enemy. 
The Syracusans and their allies lost 250 men, the Athenians 50.® 

1 Thucyd. vi. 70. Totr S' ipiretporipou rl pin ytyvSpcva, sal &ptf trovs 
vepatvetrBat SoKetv, robs Si hvSeararas, 7ro\b ficlfa Sm\yl-iv pb vucwpevovs 
itaplxw- 

The Athenians, unfortunately for themselves, were not equally unmoved 
by eclipses of the moon. The force of this remark will be seen in the next 
chapter but one. At this moment, too, they were in high spirits and 
confidence 5 which greatly affected their interpretation of such sudden 
weather-phknomena: as will be seen also illustrated by melancholy con¬ 
trast, in that same chapter. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 70. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 71. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 16) states that Nikias refused 
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On the morrow, having granted to the Syracusans their dead 
bodies for burial and collected the ashes of his own dead, 
Nikias re-embarked his troops, put to sea, and sailed back to 
his former station at Katana. He conceived it impossible, 
without cavalry and a further stock of money, to maintain his 
position near Syracuse or to prosecute immediate operations of 
siege or blockade. And as the winter was now approaching, 
he determined to take up winter quarters at Katana—though 
considering the mild winter at Syracuse, and the danger of 
marsh fever near the Great Harbour in summer, the change 
of season might well be regarded as a questionable gain. But 
he proposed to employ the interval in sending to Athens for 
cavalry and money, as well as in procuring the like reinforce¬ 
ments from his Sicilian allies, whose numbers he calculated 
now on increasing by the accession of new cities after his 
recent victory—and to get together magazines of every kind 
for beginning the siege of Syracuse in the spring. Despatch¬ 
ing a trireme to Athens with these requisitions, he sailed with 
his forces to MessSnS, within which there was a favourable 
party who gave hopes of opening the gates to him. Such a 
correspondence had already been commenced before the 
departure of Alkibiadgs: but it was the first act of revenge 
which the departing general took on his country, to betray the 
proceedings to the philo-Syracusan party in MessSne. Accord¬ 
ingly these latter, watching their opportunity, rose in arms 
before the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief antagonists, 
and held the town by force against the Athenians; who after 
a fruitless delay of thirteen days, with scanty supplies and 
under stormy weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where 
they established a palisaded camp and station, and went into 
winter quarters. 1 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the movement 
into the harbour of Syracuse and the battle, had been ably 
planned and executed. It served to show the courage and 
discipline of the army, as well as to keep up the spirits of the 

from religious scruples to invade the sacred precinct, though his soldiers 
were eager to seize its contents. 

Diodorus (xiii. 6) affirms erroneously that the Athenians became masters 
of the Olympieion. Pausanias too says the same thing {x. 28, 3), adding 
that Nikias abstained from disturbing either the treasures or the offerings, 
and left them still under the care of the Syracusan priests. 

Plutarch further states that Nikias stayed some days in his position 
before he returned to ICatana. But the language of Thucydides indicates 
that the Athenians returned on the day after the battle. 

1 Thucyd. vi. 71-74. 
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soldiers themselves and to obviate those feelings of disappoint¬ 
ment which the previous inefficiency of the armament tended 
to arouse. But as to other results, the victory was barren; 
we rnay even say, positively mischievous—since it imparted a 
momentary stimulus which served as an excuse to Nildas for 
the three months of total inaction which followed—and since 
it neither weakened nor humiliated the Syracusans, but gave 
them a salutary lesson which they turned to account while 
Nikias was in his winter quarters. His apathy during these 
first eight months after the arrival of the expedition at Rhegium 
{from July 415 b.c. to March 4x4 b.c.), was the cause of very 
deplorable calamities to his army, his country, and himself. 
Abundant proofs of this will be seen in the coming events: at 
present we have only to turn back to his own predictions and 
recommendations. All the difficulties and dangers to be sur¬ 
mounted in Sicily had been foreseen by himself and impressed 
upon the Athenians: in the first instance, as grounds against 
undertaking the expedition—but the Athenians, though un¬ 
fortunately not allowing them to avail in that capacity, fully 
admitted Lheir reality, and authorised him to demand whatever 
force was necessary to overcome them. 1 He had thus been 
allowed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own 
ideas, together with supplies and implements for besieging; 
yet when arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing 
that force in any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse for 
conducting it back to Athens. That Syracuse was the grand 
enemy, and that the capital point of the enterprise was the 
siege of that city, was a truth familiar to himself as well as to 
every man at Athens: 2 upon the formidable cavalry of the 
Syracusans, Nikias had himself insisted, in the preliminary 
debates. Yet—after four months of mere trifling, and pretence 
of action so as to evade dealing with the real difficulty—the 
existence of this cavalry is made an excuse for a further post¬ 
ponement of four months until reinforcements can be obtained 
from Athens. To all the intrinsic dangers of the case, pre¬ 
dicted by Nikias himself with proper discernment, was thus 
superadded the aggravated danger of his own factitious delay; 
frittering away the first impression of his armament—giving 
the Syracusans leisure to enlarge their fortifications—and allow¬ 
ing the Peloponnesians time to interfere against Attica as well 
as to succour Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness of this 
commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every kind, 
•and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity became 
1 Thucyd. vi. 21-36. H Thucyd. vi. 20. 
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imminent: the consequence of which was (to use an expres¬ 
sion of the Corinthian envoy, before the Peloponnesian war, 
in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta), that never acting, 
yet always seeming about to act, he found his enemy in double 
force instead of single, at the moment of actual conflict . 1 

Great indeed must have been the disappointment of the 
Athenians, when, after having sent forth in the month of June 
an expedition of unparalleled efficiency, they receive in the 
month of November a despatch to acquaint them that the 
general has accomplished little except one indecisive victory; 
and that he has not even attempted anything serious—nor can 
do so unless they send him further cavalry and money. Yet 
the only answer which they made was, to grant and provide 
for this demand without any public expression of discontent 
or disappointment against him . 2 And this is the more to be 

1 ThucycL i. 69. jj<rux<ffeT» ybp pAvai 'EXX^vav, 5 AaKiSaipbrioi, ob vp 
ovod/xu nod, aXXa. rf, fieXX-paci Itpuivo/xevot, *al pbvoi obn &pxoyiviIV rfyr 
ail-iiaiv to iv iySpav, dXXa SnrXairlovfiAvijv, uaraXv avros. 

a AiV^piv Ss I3ta<r04vras hreXBeiv, u or e pop IsrtyerairipvciTBat, r b 
■xpirrov hariccnras flovXevaafihovs —“It is disgraceful to be driven out of 
Sicily by superior force, or to send back here afterwards for fresh reinforce¬ 
ments, through our ownfault in makingbad calculations at first." (Thucyd. 
vi. 21.) 

This was a part of the last speech by Nikias himself at Athens, prior to 
tlie expedition. The Athenian people in reply had passed a vote that he 
and hi3_colleagues should fix their own amount of force, and should have 
everything which they asked for. Moreover, such was the feeling in the 
city, that every one individually was anxious to put down his name to 
serve (vi. 26-3 r). Thucydidds can hardly find words sufficient to depict 
the completeness, the grandeur, the wealth public and private, of the 
armament. 

As this goes to establish what I have advanced in the text—that the 
actions of Nikias in Sicily stand most of all condemned by his own previous 
speeches at Athens—so it seems to have been forgotten by Dr. Arnold 
when he wrote his note on the remarkable passage, ii. 65, of Thucydides 
—If &v &XXa t« rroXXd, Sis Iv ptayiXp nAxei, xal bpxv v exovop, rifiapriiBn 
ua\ 6 is SweXlav trXoos- bs oti rotrovroy yvtbfiris b/idpTTipa \v irpbs obs Airjjc- 
trar, Strap oi i/cve/v^avres, ob tA vpoirQopa rots alxofcepois Ituyt- 
yvcbirKapres, oXXA Kara tAj ISlas Sta0o\hs trcp\ rtfs rou Stf/iov irpotrrairlas, 
ra. vs iv rip orparaTTfOtp a^0xbrapa Irotovv, udl tA step) rtfv ttoXip Ttpurav iv 
aXXtfXats irapdxBritrav .—Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks:— 

“Thucydides here expresses the same opinion, which he repeats in two 
other places (vi. 31; vii. 43), namely, that the Athenian power was folly 
adequate to the conquest of Syracuse, had not the expedition been mis¬ 
managed by the general , and insufficiently supplied by the government at 
home. The words ob tA wpdtripopa rots alxo/Uvoa imyiyvtbtrKoyres signify 
‘ not voting afterwards the needful supplies to their absent armament;' for 
Nikias was prevented from improving his first victory over the Syracusans 
by the want of cavalry and money; and the whole winter was lost before 
he could get supplied from Athens. And subsequently the armament was 
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noted, since the removal of Alkibiades afforded an inviting and 
even valuable opportunity for proposing to send out a fresh 


allowed to be reduced to great distress and weakness, before the second 
expedition was sent to reinforce it”—Goller and Poppo concur in this 
explanation. 

Let us in the first place discuss the explanation here given of the words 
ra npicrtpopa imytyviaiasvres. It appears to me that these words do not 
signify "voting the needful supplies. 

The word eTiytymitruuv cannot be used in the same sense with lirmlpLireio 
—mpaaxdiv (vii. 2-1S)— Imoptfcui. As it would not be admissible to say 
Imytyv&crimr ‘6n\o, yijas, 'lmr»vs, Xpf>P aTa r & Ci > 50 neither can it be right 
to say ImytyvouTKciv rk rpbatpopa, if this latter word were used only as 
a comprehensive word for these particulars, meaning "supplies." The 
words really mean—“ taking further resolutions (after the expedition was 
gone) unsuitable or mischievous to the absent armamentUpbatyopa is 
used here quite generally—agreeing with fioukevpara or some such word: 
indeed we find the phrase rh irpbanpopa used in the most general sense, for 
“ what is suitable”—“what is advantageous or convenient”— yvpvaa-a rk 
Tpiatpopa—rrpilaarerat to. irpbatpopct —ra irpbtrtpop* ijtll-aT —Ta jr pbaepopa 5pif7js- 
&v—<rb raitrSe rrpbaipopov. Euripid. Hippol. 112; Alkestis, 148; Iphig. 
Aul. 160 B; Helen. 1299; Troades, 304. 

Thucydides appears to have in view the violent party contests which 
broke out in reference to the Hermcc and the other irreligious acts at 
Athens, after the departure of the armament, especially to the mischief of 
recalling Alkibiades, which grew out of those contests. He does not 
allude to the withholding of supplies from the armament; nor was it the 
purpose of any of the parties at Athens to withhold them. The party, 
acrimony was directed against Alkibiades exclusively—not againsL the 
expedition. 

Next, as to the main allegation in Dr. Arnold’s note—that one of the 
causes of the failure of the Athenian expedition in Sicily, was, that it was 
“insufficiently supplied by Athens.” Of the two passages to which he 
refers in Thucydides (vi. 31 j vii. 42), the first distinctly contradicts this 
allegation, by setting forth the prodigious amount of force sent—the second 
says nothing about it, and indirectly discountenances it, by dwelling upon 
the glaring blunders of Nikias. 

After the Athenians had allowed Nikias in the spring to name and 
collect the force which he thought requisite, how could they expect to 
receive a demand for further reinforcements in tire autumn—the army having 
really done nothing ? Nevertheless the supplies were sent, as soon as they 
could be, and as soon as Nikias expected them. If the whole winter was 
lost, that was not the fault of the Athenians. 

Still harder is it in Dr. Arnold, to say— “ that the armament was allowed 
to he reduced to great distress and weakness before the second expedition 
was sent to reinforce it." The second expedition was sent, the moment 
that Nikias made known his distress and asked for it ; his intimation of 
distress coming quite suddenly, almost immediately after most successful 


appearances. 

It appears to me that nothing can be more incorrect or inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the narrative of Thucydides, than to charge the 
Athenians with having starved their expedition. What they are really 
chargeable with, is—the having devoted to it a disproportionate fraction of 
their entire strength—perfectly enormous and ruinous. And so Thucydides 
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colleague in his room. If there were no complaints raised 
against Nikias at Athens, so neither are we informed of any 
such, even among his own soldiers in Sicily; though ihtir 
disappointment must have been yet greater than that of their 
countrymen at home, considering the expectations with which 
they had come out. We may remember that the delay of a 
few days at Eion, under perfectly justifiable circumstances, and 
while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements actually sent for, 
raised the loudest murmurs against Kleon in his expedition 
against Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own army . 1 The 
contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more instructive as 
we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson of 
their recent defeat. At the next public assembly which ensued, 
HermokratSs addressed them in a mingled tone of encourage¬ 
ment and admonition. While praising their bravery, he 
deprecated their want of tactics and discipline. Considering 
the great superiority of the enemy in this last respect, he 
regarded the recent battle as giving good promise for the 
future; and he appealed with satisfaction to the precautions 
taken by Nikias in fortifying his camp, as well as to his speedy 
retreat after the battle. He pressed them to diminish the 
excessive number of fifteen generals, whom they had hitherto 
been accustomed to nominate to the command—to reduce the 
number to three, conferring upon them at the same time fuller 
powers than had been before enjoyed, and swearing a solemn 
oath to leave them unfettered in the exercise of such powers— 
lastly, to enjoin upon these generals the most strenuous efforts, 
during the coming winter, for training and arming, the whole 
population. Accordingly Hermokrates himself, with Beraklei- 
d&> and Sikanus, were named to the command. Ambassadors 
were sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of 
entreating assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevailing on the 

plainly conceives it, when he is describing both the armament of Nikias 
and that of Demosthenes. 

Thucydides is very reserved in saying anything against Nikias, whom he 
treats throughout with the greatest indulgence and tenderness. But he lets 
drop quite sufficient to prove that he conceived the mismanagement of the 
general as the cause of the failure of the armament—not as "one of two 
causes,’’ as Dr. Arnold here presents it. Of course I recognise fillly the 
consummate skill, and the aggressive vigour so unusual in a Spartan, of 
Gylippus—together with the effective influence which this exercised upon 
the result. But Gylippus would never have set foot in Syracuse had he 
not been let in, first through the apathy, next through the contemptuous 
want of precaution, shown by Nikias (vii. 42). 

1 Thucyd. v. 7. See chap. liv. of this History, 
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Peloponnesians to recommence a direct attack against Attica ; 1 2 * * * * * 
so as at least to prevent the Athenians from sending further 
reinforcements to Nikias, and perhaps even to bring about the 
recall of his army. 

But by far the most important measure which marked the 
nomination of the new generals, was, the enlargement of the 
line of fortifications at Syracuse. They constructed a new 
wall, enclosing an additional space and covering both their 
Inner and their Outer City to the westward—reaching from the 
Outer sea to the Great Harbour, across the whole space fronting 
the rising slope of the hill of Epipolar—and stretching far enough 
westward to enclose the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. 
This was intended as a precaution, in order that if Nikias, 
resuming operations in the spring, should beat them in the 
field and confine them to their walls—he might nevertheless 
be prevented from carrying a wall of circumvallation from sea 
to sea without covering a great additional extent of ground . 8 
Besides this, the Syracusans fitted up and garrisoned the 
deserted town of Megara, on the coast to the north of Syracuse; 
they established a regular fortification and garrison in the 
Olympieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which they had 
already garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias ; and they 
planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the convenient landing- 
places. All these precautions were useful to them; and we 
may even say that the new outlying fortification, enclosing the 
TemenitSs, proved their salvation in the coming siege—by so 
lengthening the circumvallation necessary for the Athenians to 
construct, that Gylippus had time to arrive before it was finished. 
But there was one further precaution which the Syracusans 
omitted at this moment, when it was open to them without 
any hindrance—to occupy and fortify the Euryalus, or the 
summit of the hill of Epipoise. Had they done this now, 
probably the Athenians could never have made progress with 
their lines of circumvallation: but they did not think of it 
until too late—as we shall presently see. 

Nevertheless, it is important to remark, in reference to the 
general scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, that if Nikias 

1 Thucyd. vi. 72, 73. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 75. ‘ErelxiCov Si ot SvpaKtStrtoi tv T P^ S re rij 

vtKu, rbv Te/t svlripi ivrbs voin<rip.evoi, relx as irdpti tSv rb srpbs ‘Eiri- 

rro\is bp&v, Situs /itj Si’ i\d<riravos siau'orelx 10 "'’' 01 ® or***, fp> & pa 

G<p&K\uvrcu, See. 

I reserve the general explanation of the topography of Syracuse for the 

next chapter (when the siege begins), and the Appendix attached to it. 
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had adopted the plan originally recommended by Lamachus— 
or if he had begun his permanent besieging operations against 
Syracuse in the summer or autumn of 415 n.c., instead of 
postponing them, as he actually did, to the spring of 414 b.c. 
—he would have found none of these additional defences to 
contend against, and the line of circumvallation necessary for 
his purpose would have been shorter and easier. Besides these 
permanent and irreparable disadvantages, his winter’s inaction 
at Naxos drew upon him the further insult, that the Syracusans 
marched to his former quarters at Katana and burned the tents 
which they found standing—ravaging at the same time the 
neighbouring fields. 1 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made both 
parties hope to gain it; and in the course of this winter the 
Athenian envoy Euphfimus with others was sent thither to 
propose a renewal of that alliance, between the city and Athens, 
which had been concluded ten years before. Hermokrates 
the Syracusan went to counteract his object; and both of them, 
according to Grecian custom, were admitted to address the 
public assembly. 

Hermokrates began by denouncing the views, designs, and 
past history of Athens. He did not (he said) fear her power, 
provided the Sicilian cities were united and true to each other t 
even against Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of the Athenians 
after the recent battle had shown how little they confided in 
their own strength. What he did fear, was, the delusive 
promises and insinuations of Athens, tending to disunite the 
island, and to paralyse all joint resistance. Every one knew 
that her purpose in this expedition was to subjugate all Sicily— 
that Leontiniand Egcsta served merely as convenient pretences 
to put forward—and that she could have no sincere sympathy 
for Chalkidians in Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the 
Chalkidians in Euboea. 3 t was in truth nothing else but an 
extension of the same scheme of rapacious ambition, whereby 
she had reduced her Ionian allies and kinsmen to their present 
wretched slavery, now threatened against Sicily. The Sicilians 
could not too speedily show her that they were no Ionians, 
made to be transferred from one master to another—but 
autonomous Dorians from the centre of autonomy, Pelopon¬ 
nesus. It would be madness to forfeit this honourable 
position through jealousy or lukewarmness among themselves. 
Let not the Kamarinseans imagine that Athens was striking 
her blow at Syracuse alone: they were themselves next 
1 Thucyd. vi. 75. 
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neighbours of Syracuse, and would be the first victims if 
she were conquered. They might wish, from apprehension or 
envy, to see the superior power of Syracuse humbled: but this 
could not happen without endangering their own existence. 
They ought to do for her what they would have asked her. to 
do if the Athenians had invaded Kamarina—instead of lending 
merely nominal aid, as they had hitherto done. Their former 
alliance with Athens was for purposes of mutual defence, not 
binding them to aid her in schemes of pure aggression. To 
hold aloof, give fair words to both parties, and leave Syracuse 
to fight the battle of Sicily single-handed—was as unjust as it 
was dishonourable. If she came off victor in the struggle, she 
would take care that the ICamarinteans should be no gainers 
by such a policy. The state of affairs was so plain that he 
(Hermokratfis) could not pretend to enlighten them: but he 
solemnly appealed to their sentiments of common blood and 
lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse were assailed by their eternal 
enemies the Ionians, and ought not to be now betrayed by 
their own brother Dorians of Kamarina. 1 

Euphfimus, in reply, explained the proceedings of Athens in 
reference to her empire, and vindicated her against the charges 
of Hermokrates. Though addressing a Dorian assembly, he 
did not fear to take his start from the position laid down by 
Hermokrates, that Ionians were the natural enemies of Dorians, 
Under this feeling, Athens, as an Ionian city, had looked about 
to strengthen herself against the supremacy of her powerful 
Dorian neighbours in Peloponnesus. Finding herself after the 
repulse of the Persian king at the head of those Ionians and 
other Greeks who had just revolted from him, she had made 
use of her position as well as of her superior navy to shake off 
the illegitimate ascendency of Sparta. Her empire was justified 
by regard for her own safety against Sparta, as well as by the 
immense superiority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of 
Greece from the Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she 
had good ground for reducing them to subjection, because they 
had .made themselves the instruments and auxiliaries of the 
Persian king in his attempt to conquer her. Prudential views 
for assured safety to herself had thus led her to the acquisition 
of her present empire, and the same views now brought her to 
Sicily. He was prepared to show that the interests of Kamarina 
were in full accordance with those of Athens.. The main 
purpose of Athens in Sicily was to prevent her Sicilian enemies 
from sending aid to her Peloponnesian enemies—to accomplish 
1 Thucyd. vi, 77-80, 
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which, powerful Sicilian allies were indispensable to her. To 
enfeeble or subjugate her Sicilian allies, would be folly: if she 
did this, they would not serve her purpose of keeping the 
Syracusans employed in their own island. Hence her desire to 
re-establish the expatriated Leontines, powerful and free, though 
she retained the Chalkidians in Euboea as subjects. Near home 
she wanted nothing but subjects, disarmed and tribute-paying 
—while in Sicily, she required independent and efficient allies; 
so that the double conduct, which Hermokrates reproached as 
inconsistent, proceeded from one and the same root of public 
prudence. Pursuant to that motive, Athens dealt differently 
with her different allies according to the circumstances of each. 
Thus, she respected the autonomy of Chios and Methymna, 
and maintained equal relations with other islanders near 
Peloponnesus; and such were the relations which she now 
wished to establish in Sicily. 

No—it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kamarineeans 
and other Sicilians had really ground to fear. Syracuse was 
aiming at the acquisition of imperial sway over the island; and 
that which she had already done towards the Leontines showed 
what she was prepared to do, when the time came, against 
Kamarina and others. It was under this apprehension that 
the Kamarinaeans had formerly invited Athens into Sicily: it 
would be alike unjust and impolitic were they now to repudiate 
her aid, for she could accomplish nothing without them; if 
they did so on the present occasion, they would repent it here¬ 
after when exposed to the hostility of a constant encroaching 
neighbour, and when Athenian auxiliaries could not again be 
had. He repelled the imputations which Hermokrates had 
cast upon Athens—but the Kamarinaeans were not sitting as- 
judges or censors upon her merits. It was for them to consider- 
whether that meddlesome disposition, with which Athens was- 
reproached, was not highly beneficial as the terror of oppressors,, 
and the shield of weaker states, throughout Greece. He now 
tendered it to the Kamarinaeans as their only security against. 
Syracuse; calling upon them, instead of living in perpetual: 
fear of her aggression, to seize the present opportunity of.' 
attacking her on an equal footing, jointly with Athens. 1 

In these two remarkable speeches, we find Hermokrates . 
renewing substantially the same line of counsel as he had taken 
up ten years before at the congress of Gela—to settle all Sicilian 
differences at home, and above all things to keep out the- 
intervention of Athens; who if she once got footing in Sicily: 

1 Thucyd. vi, 83-87. 

v a : 
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-would never rest until she reduced all the cities successively. 
This was the natural point of view for a Syracusan politician ; 
hut by no means equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an 
inhabitant of one of the secondary Sicilian cities—especially of 
the conterminous ICamarina. And the oration of Euphemus is 
an able pleading to demonstrate that the Kamarinceans had far 
more to fear from Syracuse than from Athens. His arguments 
to this point are at least highly plausible, if not convincing: 
but he seems to lay himself open to attack from the opposite 
quarter. If Athens cannot hope to gain any subjects in Sicily, 
what motive has she for interfering? This Euphemus meets 
by contending that if she does not interfere, the Syracusans 
and their allies will come across and render assistance to the 
enemies of Athens in Peloponnesus. It is manifest, however, 
that under the actual circumstances of the time, Athens could 
have no real fears of this nature, and that her real motives for 
meddling in Sicily were those of hope and encroachment, not 
of self-defence. But it shows how little likely such hopes were 
to be realised—and therefore how ill-advised the whole plan of 
interference in Sicily vras—that the Athenian envoy could say to 
the Kamarinceans, in the same strain as Nikias had spoken at 
Athens when combating the wisdom of the expedition —" Such 
is the distance of Sicily from Athens, and such the difficulty of 
guarding cities of great force and ample territory combined, 
that if we wished to hold you Sicilians as subjects, we should 
be unable to do it: we can only retain you as free and powerful 
allies.” 1 What Nikias said at Athens to dissuade his country¬ 
men from the enterprise, under sincere conviction—Euphfimus 
repeated at Kamorina for the purpose of conciliating that city; 
probably, without believing it himself, yet the anticipation was 
not on that account the less true and reasonable. 

The Katnarinaaans felt the force of both speeches, from 
I-Iermokrates and Euphemus. Their inclinations carried them 
towards the Athenians, yet not without a certain misgiving in 
case Athens should prove completely successful. Towards the 
Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing but 
unqualified apprehension, and jealousy of very ancient date— 
and even now, their great fear was, of probable suffering if the 
Syracusans succeeded against Athens without their co-operation. 

1 Thucyd. vi. S6. •fi/ieTs fitv ye otfrs i/ifieivai Suvarol fir) fief!’ ifim- eX re 
led yevifievoi icmeof nenepyatralfieBa, ativaroi Karuaxeiv, 5ii fa\Kis re jtAoB 
iral itoply fv\a njs erS\euv fieyifwr *a! erapaenceuj) faetponlStov, &c. 

This is exactly the language of Nikias in his speeds to the Athenians, 

»i. II. 
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In this dilemma, they thought it safest to give an evasive 
answer, of friendly sentiment towards both parties, but refusal 
of aid to either; hoping thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, 
whichever way the ultimate success might turn. 1 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Kamarina, 
such was perhaps the least hazardous policy. In December 
415 b.c., no human being could venture to predict how the 
struggle between Nikias and the Syracusans in the coming year 
would turn out; nor were the Kamarinaeans prompted by any 
hearty feeling to take the extreme chances with either party. 
Matters had borne a different aspect indeed in the preceding 
month of July 415 b.c., when the Athenians first arrived. Had 
the vigorous policy urged by Lamachus been then followed up, 
the Athenians would always have appeared likely to succeed— 
if indeed they had not already become conquerors of Syracuse: 
so that waverers like the Kamarinseans would have remained 
attached to them from policy. The best way to obtain allies 
(Lamachus had contended) was, to be prompt and decisive in 
action, and to strike at the capital point at once, while the 
intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. Of the value of 
his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded by the conduct 
of Kamarina. 2 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or nothing. 
He merely despatched envoys for the purpose of conciliating 
the Sikels in the interior, where the autonomous Sikels, who 
dwelt in the central regions of the island, for the most part 
declared in his favour—especially the powerful Sikel prince 
ArchSnides—sending provisions and even money to the camp 
at Naxos. Against some refractory tribes, Nikias sent detach¬ 
ments for purposes of compulsion; while the Syracusans on 
their part did the like to counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as 
had become dependents of Syracuse, stood aloof from the 
struggle. As the spring approached, Nikias transferred his 
position from Naxos to ICatana, re-establishing that camp which 
the Syracusans had destroyed. 8 

He further sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite co-operation 
from that city; and a second to the Tyrrhenian maritime cities 
on tire southern coast of Italy, some of whom had proffered to 
him their services, as ancient enemies of Syracuse, and now 
realised their promises. From Carthage nothing was obtained. 
To the Sikels, Egestreans, and all the other allies of Athens, 

1 Thucyd. vi. S8. 

2 Compare the remarks of Alkibkdfe, Thucyd. vi. 91. 

! Thucyd. vi. 88, 
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Nikias also sent orders for bricks, iron bars, damps, and every¬ 
thing suitable for the wall of circumvallation, which was to be 
commenced with the first burst of spring. 

While such preparations were going on in Sicily, debates of 
portentous promise took place at Sparta. Immediately after 
the battle near the Olympieion and the retreat of Nikias into 
winter quarters, the Syracusans had despatched envoys to 
Peloponnesus to solicit reinforcements. Here again, we are 
compelled to notice the lamentable consequences arising out 
of the inaction of Nikias. Had he commenced the siege of 
Syracuse on his first arrival, it may be doubted whether any 
such envoys would have been sent to Peloponnesus at all; at 
any rate, they would not have arrived in time to produce 
decisive effects. 1 After exerting what influence they could 
upon the Italian Greeks, in their voyage, the Syracusan envoys 
reached Corinth, where they found the warmest reception 
and obtained promises of speedy succour. The Corinthians 
furnished envoys of their own to accompany them to Sparta, 
and to back their request for Lacedaemonian aid. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another advocate upon 
whom they could not reasonably have counted—Alkibiades. 
That exile had crossed over from Thurii to the Eleian port 
of Kyllene in Peloponnesus in a merchant-vessel, 2 and now 

1 Thucyd. vi. SS; vii. 42. 

a Plutarch (Alkib. c. 2 ji) sa y s that he went to reside at Argos; but this 
seems difficult to reconcile with the assertion of Thucydides (vi. 61) that 
his friends at Argos had incurred grave suspicions of treason. 

Cornelius Nepos (Allrib. c. 4) says, with greater probability of truth, 
that Alkibiades went from Thurii, first to Eus, next to Thebes. 

Isokrates (De Bigis, Orat. xvi. 5. 10) says that the Athenians banished 
him out of all Greece, inscribed his name on a column, and sent envoys 
to demand his person from the Argeians ; so that Alkibiades was compelled 
to take refuge with die Lacediemonians. This whole statement of Iso¬ 
krates is exceedingly loose and untrustworthy, carrying back the commence¬ 
ment of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred to a time anterior to the 
banishment of Alkibiadgs. But among all the vague sentences, this 
allegation that the Athenians banished him out of all Greece stands 
prominent They could only banish him from the territory of Athens and 
her allies. Whether he went to Argos, as I have already said, seems to 
me very doubtful: perhaps Plutarch copied the statement from this 
passage of Isokratfis. 

But under all circumstances, we are not to believe that Alkibkdfe turned 
against his country, or went to Sparta, upon compulsion. The first act of 
his hostility to Athens (the disappointing her of the acquisition of MessdnS) 
was committed before he left Sicily. Moreover Thucydides represents him 
as unwilling indeed to go to Sparta, but only unwilling because he was 
afraid of the Spartans; m feet waiting for a safe conduct and invitation 
from them. Thucydides mentions nothing about his noir.'r to Arnos (vi. 88). 
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appeared at Sparta on special invitation and safe-conduct from 
the Lacedaemonians; of whom he was at first vehemently 
afraid, in consequence of having raised against them that 
Peloponnesian combination which had given them so much 
trouble before the battle of Mantineia. He now appeared too, 
burning with hostility against his country, and eager to inflict 
upon her all the mischief in his power. Having been the chief 
evil genius to plunge her, mainly for selfish ends of his own, 
into this ill-starred venture, he was now about to do his best 
to turn it into her irreparable ruin. His fiery stimulus, and 
unmeasured exaggerations, supplied what was wanting in 
Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, and inflamed the tardy 
goodwill of the Spartan Ephors into comparative decision and 
activity. 1 His harangue in the Spartan congress is given to us 
by Thucydides—who may possibly have heard it, as he was 
then himself in exile. Like the earlier speech which he puts 
into the mouth of AlkibiadSs at Athens, it is characteristic in 
a high degree; and interesting in another point of view as the 
latest composed speech of any length which we find in his 
history, I give here the substance, without professing to 
translate the words. 

“First, I must address you, Lacedaemonians, respecting the 
prejudices current against me personally, before I can hope to 
find a fair hearing on public matters. You know it was I, who 
renewed my public connexion with Sparta, after my ancestors 
before me had quarrelled with you and renounced it. More¬ 
over, I assiduously cultivated your favour on all points, especi¬ 
ally by attentions to your prisoners at Athens: but while I was 
showing all this zeal towards you, you took the opportunity of 
the peace which you made with Athens to employ my enemies 
as your agents—thus strengthening their hands, and dishonour¬ 
ing me. It was this conduct of yours which drove me to unite 
with the Argeians and Mantineiansj nor ought you to be 
angry with me for mischief which you thus drew upon your¬ 
selves. Probably some of you hate me too, without any good 
reason, as a forward partisan of democracy. My family were 
always opposed |o the Peisistratid despots; and as all opposi¬ 
tion, to a ruling One or Few, takes the name of The People, 
so from that time forward we continued to act as leaders of 
the people. 2 Moreover our established constitution was a 

1 Thucyd. vi, 88. 

a Thucyd. vi. 89. Tots yap rvpinnus aet wort Sidipopat lapiey, irat Si rb 
Ivavriotfievov Svyaareiopri Srjpos uvl/iaarav xal iit’ ineivov (v/iiruplpeu’ev 
i/ irpoaraala i\fuv rov it\ij8ovs. 
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democracy, so that I had no choice but to obey: though I did 
my best to maintain a moderate line of political conduct in the 
midst of the reigning licence. It was not my family, but others, 
who in former times as well as now, led the people into the 
worst courses—those same men who sent me into exile. I 
always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the entire city ■ 
thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which Athens 
had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which I found 
already existing. 1 For as to democracy, all we Athenians of 
common sense well knew its real character. Personally, I have 
better reason than any one else to rail against it—if one could 
say anything new about such confessed folly; but I did not 
think it safe to change the government, while you were standing 
by as enemies. 

“ So much as to myself personally: I shall now talk to you 
about the business of the meeting, and tell you something 
more than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing from Athens, 
was, first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks—next, the Italian 
Greeks—afterwards, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian 
empire and on Carthage herself. If all or most of this suc¬ 
ceeded, we were then to attack Peloponnesus. We intended 
to bring to this enterprise the entire power of the Sicilian and 
Italian Greeks, besides large numbers of Iberian and other 
warlike barbaric mercenaries, together with many new triremes 
built from the abundant forests of Italy, and large supplies both 
of treasure and provision. We could thus blockade Pelopon¬ 
nesus all round with our fleet, and at the same time assail it 
with our land-force; and we calculated, by taking some towns 
by storm and occupying others as permanent fortified positions, 
that we should easily conquer the whole peninsula, and then 
become undisputed masters of Greece. You thus hear the 
whole scheme of our expedition from the man who knows it 
best • and you may depend on it that the remaining generals 
will execute all this, if they can. Nothing but your intervention 
can hinder them. If indeed the Sicilian Greeks were all 

It is to be recollected that the Lacedcemonians had been always opposed 
to ripawoi, or oespots, and had been particularly opposed to the Pehi- 
atratid Ti 5 pcu>Mit, whom they in fact put down. In tracing his democratical 
tendencies, therefore, to this souice, Alkibiadfe took the best means of 
excusing them before a Lacedemonian audience. 

1 Thucyd. vi 89. Se toS \vpaavros irpoearnpev, SiKtuovvret, tv $ 

oxhjian /xeylirrii v fvv;£ e Ka ^ BAeuSepomtrv oBtra, itol Birep iSe£ar6 rts, 

rovro (uvSuurd^eiy Bij/umparlay ye Kcd iyiyyiimtoftey ol rppovovvrIs n, 
Kal alrrhs obBevhs &X X e ^P oy > ° ai P *£? hotBopflrrai/u- &h\k itep\ dfio^oyovpt.evijs 
arala s cbS'ev Katvhv \iytera- KaX -rb y.e8icrrdvat airrijv obit iSixei iyuv 

elvax, if&v reMptaiy npoaKafliiiievonr. 
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united, the}' might hold out; but the Syracusans standing alone 
cannot—beaten as they already have been in a general action, 
and blocked up as they are by sea. If Syracuse falls into the 
hands of the Athenians, all Sicily and all Italy will share the 
same fatej and the danger which I have described will be soon 
upon you. 

“ It is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily—it is for 
the safety of Peloponnesus—that I now urge you to send 
across, forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites as rowers; 
and what I consider still more important than an army—a 
Spartan general to take the supreme command. Moreover you 
must also carry on declared and vigorous war against Athens 
here, that the Syracusans may be encouraged to hold out, and 
that Athens may be in no condition to send additional rein¬ 
forcements thither. You must further fortify and permanently 
garrison Dekeleia in Attica: 1 that is the contingency which 
the Athenians have always been most afraid of, and which 
therefore you may know to be your best policy. You will thus 
get into your own hands the live and dead stock of Attica, 
interrupt the working of the silver mines at Laureion, deprive 
the Athenians of their profits from judicial fines 2 as well as of 
their landed revenue, and dispose the subject-allies to withhold 
their tribute. 

“ None of you ought to think the worse of me because I 
make this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction with 
her enemies—-I who once passed for a lover of my country. 3 
Nor ought you to mistrust my assurances as coming from the 
reckless passion of an exile. The worst enemies of Athens are 
not those who make open war like you, but those who drive- 
her best friends into hostility. I loved my country 4 while I 
was secure as a citizen—I love her no more, now that I am 

1 The establishment and permanent occupation of a fortified post in 
Attica, had been contemplated by the Corinthians even before the begin¬ 
ning of the war (Thucyd. i. 122). 

2 The occupation of Dekeleia made it necessary for the larger number of 
Athenians to be almost incessantly under arms. Instead of a city, Athens 
became a guard-post, says Thucydides {vii. 28}. There was therefore 
seldom leisure for the convocation of that numerous body of citizens who 
formed a Dikastery. 

* Thucyd. vi. 92. K «1 xe/pa >y avSevl i(ia Boxety ipSay elvat, el rjj ifiavrov 
fierct T&v m>\e(ii<wdruy, OiAdrroAlr wore Bokuv ehtu, vvv lyKpar&s rir ipxpftai. 

4 Thucyd. vi. 92. Te re <pt?i4iro\i oiw Iv $ iSiKOvnat fyai, iM‘ iv $ 
lur<jia\as hraXireiBruv. 068’ iirl varplBa otaav (n -fiyovfiat vvv Idyai, ro\b 
Sk ftaWov rjjy ot/K ottrau iyaierairBcu. Ka! <p:X6irohtr otros ip6&s, aix 8s tv 
tV lavraV aSCteas airoK&ras (ill Mp, iW' 8s tu> Ik mtvrbs rpihrou Bit rh 
imthipsiv ireipaSjj aM)V avahafieiv. 
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wronged. In fact, I do not conceive myself to be assailing a 
country still mine : I am rather trying to win back a country 
now lost to me. The real patriot is not he, who having unjustly 
lost his country, acquiesces in patience—but he whose ardour 
makes him try every means to regain her. 

“Employ me without fear, Lacedemonians, in any service 
of danger or suffering: the more harm I did you formerly as 
an enemy, the more good I can now do you as a friend. But 
above all, do not shrink back from instant operations both in 
Sicily and in Attica, upon which so much depends. You will 
thus put down the power of Athens, present as well as future ; 
you will dwell yourselves in safety; and you will become 
the leaders of undivided Hellas, by free consent and without 
force. ,! 1 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech—no less 
masterly in reference to the purpose and the audience, than 
infamous as an indication of the character of the speaker. If 
its contents became known at Athens, as they probably did, 
the enemies of Alkibiades would be supplied with a justification 
of their most violent political attacks. That imputation which 
they had taken so much pains to fasten upon him, citing in 
proof of it alike his profligate expenditure, overbearing inso¬ 
lence, and derision of the religious ceremonies of the state 3 — 
that he detested the democracy in his heart, submitted to it 
only from necessity, and was watching for the first safe oppor¬ 
tunity of subverting it—appears here in his own language as 
matter of avowal and boast The sentence of condemnation 
against him would now be unanimously approved, even by 
those who at the time had deprecated it; while the people 
would be more firmly persuaded than before of the reality of 
the association between irreligious manifestations and treason¬ 
able designs. Doubtless the inferences so drawn from the 
speech would be unsound, because it represented, not the 
actual past sentiments of Alkibiades, but those to which he 
now found it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very selfish 
a politician could be said to have any preference, democracy 
was, in some respects, more convenient to him than oligarchy. 
Though offensive to his taste, it held out larger prospects to 
his love of show, his adventurous ambition, and his rapacity 
for foreign plunder; while under an oligarchy, the jealous 
restraints, and repulses imposed on him by a few equals, would 
be perhaps more galling to his temper than those arising from 

1 Thucyd. yi. 89-92. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 28. 
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the whole people. 1 He takes credit in his speech for modera¬ 
tion as opposed to the standing licence of democracy. But 
this is a pretence absurd even to extravagance, which Athenians 
of all parties would have listened to with astonishment. Such 
licence as that of Alkibiades himself had never been seen at 
Athens; and it was the adventurous instincts of the democracy 
towards foreign conquest — combined with their imperfect 
apprehension of the limits and conditions under which alone 
their empire could be permanently maintained — which he 
stimulated up to the highest point, and then made use of for 
his own power and profit. As against himself, he had reason 
for accusing his political enemies of unworthy manoeuvres; 
and even of gross political wickednoss, if they were authors or 
accomplices (as seems probable of some) in the mutilation of 
the Hermae. But most certainly, their public advice to the 
commonwealth was far less mischievous than his. And if we 
are to strike the balance of personal political merit between 
AlkibiadSs and his enemies, we must take into the comparison 
his fraud upon the simplicity of the Lacedaemonian envoys, 
recounted in the last preceding chapter but one of this history. 

If then that portion of the speech of AlkibiadSs, wherein he 
touches upon Athenian politics and his own past conduct, is 
not to be taken as historical evidence, just as little can we trust 
the following portion in which he professes to describe the real 
purposes of Athens in her Sicilian expedition. That any such 
vast designs as those which he announces were ever really 
contemplated even by himself and his immediate friends, is 
very improbable; that they were contemplated by the Athenian 
public, by the armament, or by Nikias, is utterly incredible. 
The tardiness and timid movements of the armament (during 
the first eight months after arriving at Rhegium) recommended 
by Nikias, partially admitted even by Alkibiades, opposed only 
by the unavailing wisdom of Lamachus, and not strongly 
censured when known at Athens—conspire to prove that their 
minds were not at first fully made up even to the siege of Syra¬ 
cuse; that they counted on alliances and money in Sicily which 
they did not find; and that those, who sailed from Athens with 
large hopes of brilliant and easy conquest, were soon taught to 
see the reality with different eyes. If Alkibiades had himself 
conceived at Athens the designs which he professed to reveal 
in his speech at Sparta, there can be little doubt that he would 

1 See a remarkable passage of Thucyd, viii. 89— ffor ri Airo^aWra, its 
ovk iirb rSiv bfiolav , tKcunrov/ievis ns <plpei —and the note in explanation of 
it, in a later chapter of this History, vol. viii. chap. lxii. 
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have espou-ed the scheme of Lamachus—or rather would have 
originated it himself. We find him indeed, in his speech 
delivered at Athens before the determination to sail, holding 
out hopes, that by means of conquests in Sicily, Athens might 
become mistress of all Greece. But this is there put as an 
alternative and as a favourable possibility—is noticed only in 
one place, without expansion or amplification—and shows that 
the speaker did not reckon upon finding any such expectations 
prevalent among his heaTers. Alkibiades could not have 
ventured to promise, in his discourse at Athens, the results 
which he afterwards talked of at Sparta as having been actually 
contemplated—Sicily, Italy, Carthage, Iberian mercenaries, &c. ; 
all ending in a blockading fleet large enough to gird round 
Peloponnesus. 1 Had he put forth such promises, the charge 
of juvenile folly which Nikias urged against him would probably 
have been believed by every one. His speech at Sparta, 
though it has passed with some as a fragment of true Grecian 
history, seems in truth little better than a gigantic romance, 
dressed up to alarm his audience. 2 

Intended for this purpose, it was eminently suitable and 
effective. The Lacedemonians had already been partly moved 
by the representations from Corinth and Syracuse, and were 
even prepared to send envoys to the latter place with en¬ 
couragement to hold out against Athens. But the peace of 
Nikias, and the alliance succeeding it, still subsisted between 
Athens and Sparta. It had indeed been partially and in¬ 
directly violated in many ways, but both the contracting parties 
still considered it os subsisting, nor would either of them yet 
consent to break their oaths openly and avowedly. For this 
reason—as well as from the distance of Sicily, great even in 
the estimation of the more nautical Athenians—the Ephors 
could not yet make up their minds to despatch thither any 
positive aid. It was exactly in this point of hesitation between 
the will and the deed, that the energetic and vindictive exile 
from Athens found them. His flaming picture of the danger 
impending—brought home to their own doors, and appearing 
to proceed from the best informed of all witnesses—overcame 
their reluctance at once; while he at the same time pointed 
out the precise steps whereby their interference would be 
rendered of most avail. The transfer of AlkibiadSs to Sparta 
thus reverses the superiority of force between the two contend¬ 
ing chiefs of Greece—“ Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio 


1 Thucyd. vi 12-17. 


s Plutarch, Alkib. c. 17. 
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rcrum.” 1 He had not yet shown his power of doing his 
country good, as we shall find him hereafter engaged, during 
the later years of the war : his first achievements were but too 
successful in doing her harm. 

The Lacedtemonians forthwith resolved to send an auxiliary 
force to Syracuse. But as this could not be done before the 
spring, they nominated Gylippus commander, directing him 
to proceed thither without delay, and to take counsel with the 
Corinthians for operations as speedy as the case admitted.® 
We do not know that Gylippus had as yet given any positive 
evidence of that consummate skill and activity which we shall 
presently be called upon to describe. He was probably chosen 
on account of his superior acquaintance with the circumstances 
of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks ; since his father Kleandridas, 
after having been banished from Sparta fourteen years before 
the Peloponnesian war, for taking Athenian bribes, had been 
domiciliated as a citizen at Thurii. 8 Gylippus desired the 
Corinthians to send immediately two triremes for him, to 
Asin£ in the Messenian Gulf, and to prepare as many others as 
their docks could furnish. 


CHAPTER LIX 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE BY 
NIKIAS—DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN EXPEDITION 
UNDER DEMOSTHENES AND THE RESUMPTION OF THE 
GENERAL WAR 

The Athenian troops at Katana, probably tired of inaction, 
were put in motion in the early spring, even before the arrival 
of the reinforcements from Athens, and sailed to the deserted 
walls of Megaxa, not far from Syracuse, which the Syracusans 
had recently garrisoned. Having in vain attacked the Syra¬ 
cusan garrison, and laid waste the neighbouring fields, they 
re-embarked, landed again for similar purposes at the mouth 
of the river Terias, and then, after an insignificant skirmish, 
returned to Katana. An expedition into the interior of the 
island procured for them the alliance of the Sikel town of 
Kentoripa; and the cavalry being now arrived from Athens, 

1 Lucan, Pharsal. iv. 819. 

* Thucyd. vi, 93; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 23; Diodor. xiii. 7. 

* Thucyd. vi. 104. 
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they prepared for operations against Sjracuse. Hildas had 
received from Athens 350 horsemen fully equipped, for whom 
horses were to be procured in Sicily 1 —30 horse-bowmen and 
300 talents in money. He was not long in furnishing them 
with horses from Egesta and Katana, from which cities he also 
received some further cavalry—so that he was presently able 
to muster 650 cavalry in all. 2 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias made 
his first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusan generals on 
their side, apprised of the arrival of the reinforcement from 
Athens, and aware that besieging operations were on the point 
of being commenced, now thought it necessary to take the 
precaution of occupying and guarding the roads of access to 
the high ground of Epipolte which overhung their outer city. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner and 
outer city. The former was comprised in the island of Ortygia, 
the original settlement founded by Archias, and within which 
the modern city is at this moment included : the latter or outer 
city, afterwards known by the name of Achradina, occupied 
the high ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, but does 
not seem to have joined the inner city, or to have been com¬ 
prised in the same fortification. This outer city was defended, 
on the north and east, by the sea, with rocks presenting great 
difficulties of landing—and by a sea-wall; so that on these 
sides it was out of the reach of attack. Its wall on the land- 
side, beginning from the sea somewhat eastward of the entrance 
of the cleft now called Santa Bonagia or Panagia, ran in a 
direction westward of south as far as the termination of the 
high ground of Achradina, and then turned eastward along the 
stone quarries now known as those of the Capucins and 
Novanteris, where the ground is in part so steep, that probably 
little fortification was needed. This fortified high land of 
Achradina thus constituted the outer city; while the lower 
ground, situated between it and the inner city or Ortygia, 
seems at this time not to have been included in the fortifica¬ 
tions of either, but was employed (and probably had been 
employed even from the first settlement in the island), partly 

1 Horses were so largely bred in Sicily, that they even found their way 
into Attica and Central Greece—Sopholdis, CEd. Kolon. 313— 
t ywolx dpw 

nxova-av^fjuav Zcrcrav, Alrvauns £jri 
H«Xov /kpwcray. 

If the Scholiast is to he trusted, the Sicilian horses were of unusually 
great size. 

* Thucyd. vi. OC-08. 
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for religious processions, games, and other multitudinous cere¬ 
monies—partly for the burial of the dead, which, according to 
invariable Grecian custom, was performed without the walls of 
the city. Extensive catacombs yet remain to mark the length 
of time during which this ancient Nekropolis served its purpose. 

To the north-west of the outer city-wall in the direction of the 
port called Trogilus, stood an unfortified suburb which after¬ 
wards became enlarged into the distinct walled town of Tyche. 
West of the southern part of the same outer city-wall (nearly 
south-west of the outer city itself) stood another suburb— 
afterwards known and fortified as Neapolis, but deriving its 
name, in the year 415 b.c., from having within it the statue 
and consecrated ground of Apollo TemenitSs 1 (which stood a 
little way up on the ascent of the hill of Epipoke), and stretch¬ 
ing from thence down southward in the direction of the Great 
Harbour. Between these two suburbs lay a broad open space, 
the ground rising in gradual acclivity from Achradina to the 
westward, and diminishing in breadth as it rose higher, until 
at length it ended in a small conical mound called in modem 
times the Belvedere. This acclivity formed the eastern ascent 
of the long ridge of high ground called Epipolse. It was' a 
triangle upon an inclined plane, of which Achradina was the 
base: to the north as well as to the south, it was suddenly 
broken off by lines of limestone cliff (forming the sides of the 
triangle), about fifteen or twenty feet high, and quite pre¬ 
cipitous, except in some few openings made for convenient 
ascent. From the western point or apex of the triangle, the 
descent was easy and gradual (excepting two or three special 
mounds or cliffs) towards the city, the interior of which was 
visible from this outer slope. 2 

1 At the neighbouring city of Gela, also, a little without the walls, there 
stood a large brazen statue of Apollo—of so much sanctity, beauty, or noto¬ 
riety, that the Carthaginians in their invasion of the island (seven years 
after the siege of Syracuse by Nikias) carried it away with them and trans¬ 
ported it to Tyre (Diodor. xiii. 10S). 

3 In reference to all these topographical details, the reader is requested 
to consult the two Plans of Syracuse annexed to the end of this volume, 
together with the explanatory Appendix. The very perspicuous description 
of Epipolce, also, given by Mr. Stanley (as embodied in Dr. Arnold’s 
Appendix to the third volume of his Thucydides), is especially commended 
to his attention. 

In the Appendix to this volume, I have been unavoidably compelled to 
repeat a portion of the matter contained in my geneial narrative: for which 
repetition I hope to he pardoned. 

In Plan I., the letters A, B, C, D represent the wall of the Outer City as 
it seems to have stood when Nikias first arrived in Sicily, The letters, E, 
F represent die wall of the Inner City at the same moment. 
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According to the warfare of that time, Nikias could only 
take Syracuse hy building a wall of circumvallation so as to 
cut off its supplies by land, and at the same time blockading it 
by sea. Now looking at the Inner and Outer city as above 
described, at the moment when he first reached Sicily', we see 
that (after defeating the Syracusans and driving them within 
their walls, which would be of course the first part of the 
process) he might have carried his blockading wall in a 
direction nearly southerly from the innermost point of the cleft 
of Santa Bonagia, between the city-wall and the Temenites so 
as to reach the Great Harbour at a spot not far westward of 
the junction of Ortygia with the mainland. Or he might have 
landed in the Great Harbour, and executed the same wall, 
beginning from the opposite end. Or he might have preferred 
to construct two blockading walls, one for each city separately: 
a short wall would have sufficed in front of the isthmus joining 
Ortygia, while a separate wall might have been carried to shut 
up the outer city, across the unfortified space constituting the 
Nekropolis, so as to end not in the Great Harbour, but in the 
coast of the Nekropolis opposite to Ortygia. Such were the 
possibilities of the case at the time when Nikias first reached 
Rhegium. But during the many months of inaction which he 
had allowed, the Syracusans had barred out both these pos¬ 
sibilities, and had greatly augmented the difficulties of his 
intended enterprise. They had constructed a new wall, cover¬ 
ing both their inner and their outer city—stretching across the 
whole front which faced the slope of Epipolce, from the Great 
Harbour to the opposite sea near Santa Bonagia—and ex¬ 
panding westward so as to include within it the statue and 
consecrated ground of Apollo Temenites, with the cliff near 
adjoining to it known by the name of theTemenite Cliff. This 
was done for the express purpose of lengthening the line 
indispensable for the besiegers to make their wall a good 
blockade. 1 After it was finished, Nikias could not begin his 
blockade from the side of the Great Harbour, since be would 
have been obstructed by the precipitous southern cliff of 
Epipoke. He was under the necessity of beginning his wall 
from a portion of the higher ground of Epipoke, and of carrying 

1 Thucyd. vL 75. •Ereij'ifoi' Se K<H ot Svpaximot iv rtf xetpavt reimp 
rptf re rf} iri\u, rbv Tepevlryv iyrbs iroirirdpevot, ret xos irapa van rb 
irpbs ras 'E1r11roA.ilj bpwy, eras pi ^ Si* iKdfftrovos evavorei- 
Sir tv, t)v ipa nptLwvyrai, &c. 

In Plan I., the letters G, H, I represent this additional or advanced 
frirlifir^rinn 
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it both along a greater space and higher up on the slope, until 
he touched the Great Harbour at a point farther removed from 
Ortygia. 

Syracuse having thus become assailable only from the side 
of Epipoku, the necessity so created for carrying on operations 
much higher up on the slope gave to the summit of that 
eminence a greater importance than it had before possessed. 
Nikias, doubtless furnished with good local information by 
the exiles, seems to have made this discovery earlier than the 
Syracusan generals, who (having been occupied in augmenting 
their defences on another point where they were yet more 
vulnerable) did not make it until immediately before the open¬ 
ing of the spring campaign. It was at that critical moment 
that they proclaimed a full muster, for break of day, in the low 
mead on the left bank of the Anapus. After an inspection of 
arms, and probably final distribution of forces for the approach¬ 
ing struggle, a chosen regiment of 600 hoplites was placed 
under the orders of an Andrian exile named Diomilus, in order 
to act as garrison of Epipolae, as well as to be in constant 
readiness wherever they might be wanted. 1 These men were 
intended to occupy the strong ground on the summit of the 
hill, and thus obstruct all the various approaches to it, seem¬ 
ingly not many in number, and all narrow. 

But before they had yet left their muster, to march to the 
summit, intelligence reached them that the Athenians were 
already in possession of it. Nikias and Lamachus, putting 
their troops on board at Katana, had sailed during the preced¬ 
ing night to a landing-place not far from a place called Leon 
or the Lion, which was only six or seven furlongs from Epipoke, 
and seems to have lain between Megara and the peninsula of 
Thapsus. They here landed their hoplites, and placed their 
fleet in safety under cover of a palisade across the narrow 
isthmus of Thapsus, before day and before the Syracusans had 
any intimation of their arrival. Their hoplites immediately 
moved forward with rapid step to ascend Epipolse, mounting 
seemingly from the north-east, by the side towards Megara and 
farthest removed from Syracuse; so that they first reached the 
summit called Eury&lus, near the apex of the triangle above 
described. From hence they commanded th6 slope of Epipolas 
beneath them and the town of Syracuse to the eastward. They 
were presently attacked by the Syracusans, who broke up 
their muster in the mead as soon as they heard the news. 
But as the road by which they had to march, approaching 
1 Thucyd, vi. 96. 
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Euryalus from the south-west, was circuitous, and hardly less 
than three English miles in length—they had the mortification 
of seeing that the Athenians were already masters of the posi¬ 
tion ; and when they hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace 
had so disordered their ranks, that the Athenians attacked 
them at great advantage, besides having the higher ground. 
The Syracusans were driven back to their city with loss, Diom- 
ilus with half his regiment being slain; while the Athenians 
remained masters of the high ground of Euryalus, as well as of 
the upper portion of the slope of Epipolse. 1 

This was a most important advantage—indeed seemingly 
essential to the successful prosecution of the siege. It was 
gained by a plan both well laid and well executed, grounded 
upon the omission of the Syracusans to occupy a post of which 
they did not at first perceive the importance—and which in 
fact only acquired its pre-eminent importance from the new 
enlargement made by the Syracusans in their fortifications. To 
that extent, therefore, it depended upon a favourable accident 
which could not have been reasonably expected to occur. 
The capture of Syracuse was certain, upon the supposition that 
the attack and siege of the city had been commenced on the 
first arrival of the Athenians in the island, without giving time 
for any improvement in its defensibility. But the moment 
such delay was allowed, success ceased to be certain, depend¬ 
ing more or less upon this favourable turn of accident. The 
Syracusans actually did a great deal to create additional diffi¬ 
culty to the besiegers, and might have done more, especially in 
regard to the occupation of the high ground above Epipolaa. 
Had they taken this precaution, the effective prosecution of 
the siege would have been rendered extremely difficult—if not 
completely frustrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched their 
army down the slope of Epipolse near to the Syracusan walls, 
and offered battle, which the enemy did not accept. They 
then withdrew the Athenian troops; after which their first 
operation was to construct a fort on the high ground called 
Labdalum, near the western end of the upper northern cliffs 
bordering Epipolse, on the brink of the cliff, and looking 
northward towards Megara. This was intended as a place of 
security wherein both treasures and stores might be deposited, 
so as to leave the army unencumbered in its motions. The 
Athenian cavalry being now completed by the new arrivals 
from Egesta, Nikias descended from Labdalum to a new 
1 Thucyd. vi. 9?. 
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position called Syke, lower down on Epipolce, seemingly about 
midway between the northern and southern cliffs. He here 
constructed, with as much rapidity as possible, a walled 
enclosure, called the Circle, intended as a centre from whence 
the projected wall of circumvallation was to start northward 
towards the sea at Trogilus, southward towards the Great 
Harbour. This Circle appears to have covered a considerable 
space, and was further protected by an outwork, the front of 
which measured one thousand feet. 1 Astounded at the rapidity 
with which the Athenians executed this construction, 2 the 
Syracusans marched their forces out, and prepared to give 
battle in order to interrupt it. But when the Athenians, relin¬ 
quishing the work, drew up on their side in battle order—the 
Syracusan generals were so struck with their manifest superiority 
in soldierlike array, as compared with the disorderly trim of 
their own ranks, that they withdrew their soldiers hack into the 
city without venturing to engage; merely leaving a body of 
horse to harass the operations of the besiegers, and constrain 
them to keep in masses. The newly-acquired Athenian 
cavalry, however, were here brought for the first time into 
effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of their own 
hoplites, they charged the Syracusan horse, drove them off 
with some loss, and erected their trophy. This is the only 
occasion on which we read of the Athenian cavalry being 
brought into conflict; though Nikias had made the absence of 
cavalry the great reason for his prolonged inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his 
blockading operations; first completing the Circle,® then 
beginning his wall of' circumvallation in a northerly direction 
from the Circle towards Trogilus: for which purpose a portion 

1 Thucyd, vi. 98. ixtpoop irpbs rty 3u«5i v oi ‘ABrjmloi, Ivcattp KaOetffievot 
i-reixurav rbv kvkKqv S«k rd^ovs. 

The probable position of this Athenian KixKas or Circle will be found 
on both the Plans in the Appendix, marked by the letter K. 

2 The Athenians seem to have surpassed all other Greeks in the diligence 
and skill with which they executed fortifications: see some examples, 
Thucyd. v. 75-83 ; Xenopn. Hellen. iv. 18. 

a Dr. Arnold in his note on Thucyd. vi. 98, says that the Circle is spoken 
of, in one passage of Thucydides, as if it had never bun completed. I con¬ 
strue this one passage differently from him (vix. 2, 4) —rtf &\A ip re B idieAev 
irpbs rbv TprbyiAav hi irepav Bi\a<nrav \ where I think rf bXhjp rov 
kvkAov is equivalent to iriowBt rov kAkAov — as plainly appears from the 
accompanying mention of Trogilus and the northern sea. I am persuaded 
that the Circle was finished—and Dr. Arnold himself indicates two passages 
in which it is distinctly spoken of as having been completed. See Appendix 

to this volume. 
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left on guard presently began to relax in their vigilance: instead 
of occupying the wall, tents were erected behind it to shelter 
them from the midday sun; while some even permitted them¬ 
selves to take repose during that hour within the city walls. 
Such negligence did not escape the Athenian generals, who 
silently prepared an assault for midday. Three hundred 
chosen hoplites, with some light troops clothed in panoplies for 
the occasion, were instructed to sally out suddenly and run 
across straight to attack the stockade and counter-wall; while 
the main Athenian force marched in two divisions under Nikias 
and Lainaclius ; half towards the city walls to prevent any suc¬ 
cour from coming out of the gates—half towards the Temenite 
postern-gate from whence the stockade and cross-wall com¬ 
menced. The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
hundred was crowned with full success. They captured both the 
stockade and the counter-wall, feebly defended by its guards; 
who, taken by surprise, abandoned their post and fled along 
behind their wall to enter the city by the Temenite postem- 
gatc. Before all of them could get in, however, both the 
pursuing three hundred and the Athenian division which 
marched straight to that point, had partially come up with 
them: so that some of these assailants even forced their way 
along with them through the gate into the interior of the 
Temenite city-wall. Here however the Syracusan strength 
within was too much for them: these foremost Athenians and 
Argeians were thrust out again with loss. But the general move¬ 
ment of the Athenians had been completely triumphant. They 
pulled down the counter-wall, plucked up the palisade, and 
carried the materials away for the use of their own circum vallation. 

As the recent Syracusan counter-work had been carried to 
the brink of the southern cliff, which rendered it unassailable 
in flank—Nikias was warned of the necessity of becoming 
master of this cliff, so as to deprive them of the same resource 
in future. Accordingly, without staying to finish his blockad¬ 
ing wall regularly and continuously from the Circle southward, 
across the slope of Epipolm—he left the Circle under guard and 
marched across at once to take possession of the southern cliff, 
at the point where the blockading wall was intended to reach 
it. This point of the southern cliff he immediately fortified as 
a defensive position, whereby he accomplished two objects. 
First, he prevented the Syracusans from again employing the 
cliff as a flank defence for a second counter-wall. 1 Next, he 

1 ThocyrL vi. jox. Tj? S’ iorepa/y kirb toS xiitKiv beix^on ol 
'AStivatot rhv ttpi\p.vbv rby Ssrip row iKous, ts t&v ’Eir17roA.au' 'uxinp vpbs riv 
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acquired the means of providing a safe and easy road of communi¬ 
cation between the high ground of Epipolm and the low marshy 
ground beneath, which divided Epipoke from the Great Har¬ 
bour, and across which the Athenian wall of circumvallation 
must necessarily be presently carried. As his troops would 
have to carry on simultaneous operations, partly on the high 
ground above, partly on the low ground beneath, he could 
not allow them to be separated from each other by a pre¬ 
cipitous cliff which would prevent ready mutual assistance. 
The intermediate space between the Circle and the fortified 
point of the cliff, was for the time left with an unfinished 
wall, with the intention of coming back to it (as was in fact 
afterwards done, and this portion of wall was in the end 
completed). The Circle, though isolated, was strong enough 
for the time to maintain itself against attack, and was adequately 
garrisoned. 

By this new movement, the Syracusans were debarred from 
carrying a second counter-wall on the same side of Epipolne, 
since the enemy were masters of the terminating cliff on the 
southern side of the slope. They now turned their operations 
to the lower ground or marsh between the southern cliff of 
Epipolas and the Great Harbour; being as yet free on that 
side, since the Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across 
that marsh—and seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to 

pkyav tepiva Spit, Kal jjirsp aiiroTs Ppaxi^aroy lylyvera Karaffaeri 5 «k vow 
ipi\ov leal row i\ovs is rby Ai fiiva rb srrpwclxurfia, 

I give in the text what I believe to be the meaning of this sentence, 
though the words &irb tow icukAou are not clear, and have been differ¬ 
ently construed. Goller in his first edition has construed them as if it 
stood opfd/tewoi imb roB mJicAou: os if the fortification now begun 
on the cliff was continuous and in actual junction with the Circle. 
In his second edition he seems to relinquish this opinion, and to trans¬ 
late them in a manner similar to Dr. Arnold, who considers them as 
equivalent to Airb row k6k\ou SpfuSptvot, but not at all implying that the 
fresh work performed was continuous with the Circle—which he believes 
not to have been the fact If thus construed, the words would imply 
“starting from the Circle as a base of operations.” Agreeing with Dr. 
Arnold in his conception of the event signified, I incline, in construing the 
words, to proceed upon the analogy of two or three passages in Thucyd. 
i. 7 ; i. 46 J i. 99 ; vi. 64— Af 8s iroAaial irdAeis Si& t 1 )i> Aptmfav iiriiroAi 
Awtio’xowo’ow iirb BaKictrits fiaWon tfietirBs]tray .... “'Eiw Si 
hip’fiv, «al miAtj ivep aurow Ktirat hirb BaAdirfftis iv rj? 'EAan£ri 5 < 
vi}t Q«<nrpMTfSos, 'Erpipij. In these passages is used in the same sense 
as we find SvoBev, iv, 125, signifying “ apart from, at some distance from 
but not implying any accompanying Idea of motion, or proceeding from, 
either literal or metaphorical. 

“ The Athenians began to fortify, at some distance from their Circle, the 
cliff above the marsh,” &c. 
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serve as a flank barrier—they resolved to carry a palisade work 
with a ditch, so as to intersect the line which the Athenians 
must next pursue in completing the southernmost portion of 
their circumvallation. They so pressed the prosecution of 
this new cross palisade, beginning from the lower portion of 
their own city-walls, and stretching in a south-westerly direction 
across the low ground as far as the river Anapus, that by the 
time the new Athenian fortification of the cliff was completed, 
the new Syracusan obstacle was completed also, 1 and a stockade 
with a ditch seemed to shut out the besiegers from reaching 
the Great Harbour. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with ability 
and bravery. Descending unexpectedly, one morning before 
daybreak, from his fort on the cliff at Epipolm into the low 
ground beneath—and providing his troops with planks and 
broad gates to bridge over the marsh where it was scarcely 
passable—he contrived to reach and surprise the palisade with 
the first dawn of morning. Orders were at the same time given 
for the Athenian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the 
Great Harbour, so as to divert the attention of the enemy, and 
get on the rear of the new palisade work. But before the fleet 
could arrive, the palisade and ditch bad been carried, and its 
defenders driven off. A large Syracusan force came out from 
the city to sustain them, and retake it; bringing on a general 
action in the low ground between the Cliff of Epipolas, the 
Harbour, and the river Anapus. The superior discipline of 
the Athenians proved successful: the Syracusans were defeated 
.and driven back on all sides, so that their right wing fled into 
the city, and their left (including the larger portion of their 
best force, the horsemen), along the banks of the river Anapus, 
to reach the bridge. Flushed with victory, the Athenians 
hoped to cut them off from this retreat, and a chosen body of 
300 hoplites ran fast in hopes of getting to the bridge first. In 
this hasty movement they fell into such disorder, that the 
Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, put them to flight, and 
threw them back upon the Athenian right wing, to which the 
fugitives communicated their own panic and disorder. The 
fate of the battle appeared to be turning against the Athenians, 
when Lamachus, who was on the left wing, hastened to their 
aid with the Argeian hoplites and as many bowmen as he could 
collect. His ardour carried him incautiously forward, so that 
he crossed a ditch, with very few followers, before the remaining 

1 The course and extent (as I conceive it) of this second counter-work, 
palisade, and ditch, will be found marked on Plan I., by tbe letters P, Q. 
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troops could follow him. He was here attacked and slain, 1 
in single combat with a horseman named Kallikraus : but the 
Syracusans were driven back when his soldiers came up, and 
had only just time to snatch and carry off his dead body, with 
which they crossed the bridge and retreated behind the Anapus. 
The rapid movement of this gallant officer was thus crowned 
with complete success, restoring the victory to his own right 
wing ; a victory dearly purchased by the forfeit of his own lite. 2 

Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight of the 
Athenian right wing, and the withdrawal of Lamaehus from 
the left to reinforce it, imparted fresh courage to the Syracusan 
right, which had fled into the town. They again came forth to 
renew the contest; while their generals attempted a diversion 
by sending out a detachment from the north-western gates of 
the city to attack the Athenian Circle on the mid-slope of 
Epipote. As this Circle lay completely apart and at consider¬ 
able distance from the battle, they hoped to find the garrison 
unprepared for attack, and thus to carry it by surprise. Their 
manoeuvre, bold and well-timed, was on the point of succeeding. 
They carried with little difficulty the covering outwork in front, 
and the Circle itself, probably stript of part of its garrison to 
reinforce the combatants in the lower ground, was only saved 
by the presence of mind and resource of Nikias, who was lying 
ill within it. He directed the attendants to set fire to a quantity 
of wood which lay, together with the battering engines of the 
army in front of the Circle-wall, so that the flames prevented 
all further advance on the part of the assailants, and forced 
them to retreat. The flames also served as a signal to the 
Athenians engaged in the battle beneath, who immediately 
sent reinforcements to the relief of their general ; while at the 
same time the Athenian fleet, just arrived from Thapsus, was 
seen sailing into the Great Harbour. This last event, threaten¬ 
ing the Syracusans on a new side, drew off their whole atten¬ 
tion to the defence of their city. Their combatants from the 
field, and their detachment from the Circle, were each brought 
back within the walls. 4 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, carrying 
with it the death or capture of Nikias, and combined with the 
death of Lamaehus in the field on that same day—it would 
have greatly brightened the prospects of the Syracusans, and 

1 Thucyd. vi. 10a; Plutarch, Nikias, c. iS. Diodorus errone¬ 
ously places the battle, in which Lamaehus was slain, after the arrival of 
Gylippus (xiii, S). 

" a Thucyd vi. 102. 


3 Thucyd. vi. 102. 
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might even have arrested the further progress of the siege, from 
the want of an authorised commander. But in spite of such 
imminent hazard, the actual result of the day left the Athenians 
completely victorious, and the Syracusans more discouraged 
than ever. What materially contributed to their discourage¬ 
ment, was, the recent entrance of the Athenian fleet into the 
Great Harbour, wherein it was henceforward permanently 
established, in co-operation with the army, in a station near the 
left bank of the Anapus. 

Both army and fleet now began to occupy themselves 
seriously with the construction of the southernmost part of the 
wall of circumvallation; beginning immediately below the 
Athenian fortified point of descent from the southern cliff of 
Epipolas and stretching across the lower marshy ground to the 
Great Harbour. The distance between these two extreme 
points was about eight stadia or nearly an English mile: the 
wall was double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable 
intervals—inclosing a space of considerable breadth, doubtless 
roofed over in part, since it served afterwards, with the help of 
the adjoining citadel on the cliff, as shelter and defence of the 
■whole Athenian army. 1 The Syracusans could not interrupt 
this process, nor could they undertake a new counter-wall up 
the mid-slope of Epipolse, without coming out to fight a general 
battle, which they did not feel competent to do. Of course the 
Circle had now been put into condition to defy a second 
surprise. 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on without 
hindering the blockading wall towards the Harbour.—It was 
now, for the first time, that they began to taste the real 
restraints and privations of a siege. 2 Down to this moment, 
their communication with the Anapus and the country beyond, 
as well as with all sides of the Great Harbour, had been open 
and unimpeded; whereas now, the arrival of the Athenian 
fleet and the change of position of the Athenian army, had cut 
them off from both, 3 so that little or no fresh supplies of 

1 The southern part of the Athenian line of circumvallation is marked 
both on Plans I. and II. by the letters K, L, M. In the first Plan, it 
appears as intended and unfinished; in the second Plan it appears as 
completed. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 103. qTa Ss thchs iu/ip&rav airapoivrav /cal fxaWov 1 ) irp\v 
•*Q\lopKOVIlivWV, &c. 

s Diodorus however is wrong in stating (xiii, 7) that the Athenians 
occupied the temple of Zeus Olympius and the PolichnS or hamlet surround¬ 
ing it, on the right bank of the Anapus. These posts remained always 
occupied by the Syracusans, throughout the whole war (Thucyd. vii, 4, 
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provision could reach them except at the hazard of capture 
from the hostile ships. On the side of Thapsus, where the 
northern cliff of Epipolse affords only two or three practicable 
passages of ascent, they had before been blocked up by the 
Athenian army and fleet; and a portion of the fleet seems still 
to have been left at Thapsus. Nothing now remained open, 
except a portion, especially the northern portion, of the slope 
of Epipolse. Of this outlet the besieged, especially their 
numerous cavalry, doubtless availed themselves, for the purpose 
of excursions and of bringing in supplies. But it was both 
longer and more circuitous for such purposes than the plain 
near the Great Harbour and the Hel6rine road: moreover, it 
had to pass by the high and narrow pass of Euryalus, and 
might thus be rendered unavailable to the besieged, whenever 
Nikias thought fit to occupy and fortify that position. Un¬ 
fortunately for himself and his army, he omitted this easy, but 
capital precaution, even at the moment when he must have 
known Gylippus to be approaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order 
followed by Nikias and Lamachus can be satisfactorily explained. 
Having established their fortified post on the centre of the 
slope of Epipolse, they were in condition to combat opposition 
and attack any counter-wall on whichever side the enemy might 
erect it. Commencing in the first place the execution of the 
northern portion of the blockading line, they soon desist from 
this, and turn their attention to the southern portion, because 
it was here that the Syracusans constructed their first two 
counter-works. In attacking the second counter-work of the 
Syracusans, across the marsh to the Anapus, they chose a 
suitable moment for bringing the main fleet round from 
Thapsus into the Great Harbour, with a view to its co-operation. 
After clearing the lower ground, they probably deemed it advis¬ 
able, in order to establish a safe and easy communication with 
their fleet, that the double wall across the marsh, from Epipolse 
to the Harbour, should stand next for execution; for which 
there was this further reason—that they thereby blocked up 
the most convenient exit and channel of supply for Syracuse. 
There sue thus plausible reasons assignable why the northern 
portion of the line of blockade, from the Athenian camp on 
Epipolse to the sea at Trogilus, was left to the last, and was 
found open—at least the greater part of it—by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of their situation, 
the prospects of the Athenians were better than ever; pro¬ 
mising certain and not veiy distant triumph. The reports 
vor.. vn. t. 
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circulating through the neighbouring cities all represented 
them as in the full tide of success, so that many Sikel tribes, 
hitherto wavering, came in to tender their alliance, while three 
armed pentelconiers also arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. 
Moreover abundant supplies were furnished from the Italian 
Greeks generally. Nikias, now sole commander since the 
death of Lamachus, had even the glory of receiving and dis¬ 
cussing proposals from Syracuse for capitulation—a necessity 
which was openly and abundantly canvassed within the city 
itself. The ill-success of Hermokrates and his colleagues had 
caused them to be recently displaced from their functions as 
generals,—to which Herakleides, Eukles, and Tellias were 
appointed. But this change did not inspire the Syracusans 
with confidence to hazard a fresh battle, while the temper of 
the city, during such period of forced inaction, was melancholy 
in the extreme. Though several propositions for surrender, 
perhaps unofficial, yet seemingly sincere, were made to Nikias, 
nothing definitive could be agreed upon as to the terms. 1 Had 
the Syracusan government been oligarchical, the present 
distress would have exhibited a large body of malcontents upon 
whom he could have worked with advantage; but the demo- 
cratical character of the government maintained union at home 
in this trying emergency.- 

We must take particular note of these propositions in order 
to understand the conduct of Nikias during the present critical 
interval. He had been from the beginning in secret corre¬ 
spondence with a party in Syracuse; 1 * who, though neither 
numerous nor powerful in themselves, were now doubtless both 
more active and more influential than ever they had been 
before. From them he received constant and not unreasonable 
assurances that the city was on the point of surrendering and 
could not possibly hold out. And as the tone of opinion 
without, as well as within, conspired to raise such an impression 
in his mind, so he suffered himself to be betrayed into a fatal 
languor and security as to the further prosecution of the be¬ 
sieging operations. The injurious consequences of the death 
of Lamachus now became evident. From the time of the 
departure from Katana down to the battle in which that gallant 
officer perished (a period seemingly of about three months, 
from about March to June 414 b.c.), the operations of the 
siege had been conducted with great vigour as well as unre- 

1 Thucyd. vi, 103. l\eyero ■xp6s t* Ik»Tvbp mil eia ?n Kara rljn 

tr&Mv. 

* Thucyd. vii. 55. 


* Thucyd. vii. 49-S6. 
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mitting perseverance; while the building-work, especially, had 
been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracusans with amaze¬ 
ment. But so soon as Nikias is left sole commander, this 
vigorous march disappears and is exchanged for slackness and 
apathy. The wall across the low ground near the harbour 
might have been expected to proceed more rapidly, because 
the Athenian position generally was much stronger—the chance 
of opposition from the Syracusans was much lessened—and 
the fleet had been brought into the Great Harbour to co¬ 
operate. Yet in fact it seems to have proceeded more slowly: 
Nikias builds it at first as a double wall, though it would have 
been practicable to complete the whole line of blockade with 
a single wall before the arrival of Gylippus, and afterwards, if 
necessary, to have doubled it either wholly or partially; instead 
of employing so much time in completing this one portion, 
that Gylippus arrived before it was finished, scarcely less than 
two months after the death of Lamachus. Both the besiegers 
and their commander now seem to consider success as certain, 
without any chance of effective interruption from within—still 
less from without; so that they may take their time over the 
work, without caringwhether the ultimate consummation comes 
a month sooner or later. 

Though such was the present temper of the Athenian troops, 
Nikias could doubtless have spurred them on and accelerated 
the operations, had he himself been convinced of the necessity 
of doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him always overrating 
the gloomy contingencies of the future, and disposed to calcu¬ 
late as if the worst was to happen which possibly could happen. 
But a great part, of what passes for caution in his character, 
was in fact backwardness and inertia of temperament, aggra¬ 
vated by the melancholy addition of a painful internal complaint. 
If he wasted in indolence the first six months after his arrival 
in Sicily, and turned to inadequate account the present two 
months of triumphant position before Syracuse—both these 
mistakes arose from the same cause; from reluctance to act 
except under the pressure and stimulus of some obvious neces¬ 
sity. Accordingly he was always behindhand with events: but 
when necessity became terrible, so as to subdue the energies 
of other men—then did he come forward and display un¬ 
wonted vigour, as we shall see in the following chapter. But 
now, relieved from all urgency of apparent danger, and misled 
by the delusive hopes held out through his correspondence in 
the town, combined with the atmosphere of success which 
e'diil" rated hiv own '■'■m'’merit—Ni' r i” e fancied the surrender 
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of Syracuse inevitable, and became, for one brief moment 
preceding his calamitous end, not merely sanguine, but even 
careless and presumptuous in the extreme. Nothing short 
of this presumption could have let in his destroying enemy 
Gylippus. 1 

That officer—named by the Lacedcemonians commander in 
Sicily, at the winter meeting which Alkibiades had addressed 
at Sparta—had employed himself in getting together forces 
for the purpose of the expedition. But the Lacedaemonians, 
though so far stimulated by the representations of the Athenian 
exile as to promise aid, were not forward to perform the promise. 
Even the Corinthians, decidedly the most hearty of all in be¬ 
half of Syracuse, were yet so tardy, that in the month of June, 
Gylippus was still at Leukas, with his armament not quite 
ready to sail. To embark in a squadron for Sicily against the 
numerous and excellent Athenian fleet, now acting there, was 
a service not tempting to any one, and demanding both per¬ 
sonal daring and devotion. Moreover every vessel from Sicily, 
between March and June 414 bc ., brought intelligence of 
progressive success on the part of Nikias and Lamachus—thus 
rendering the prospects of Corinthian auxiliaries still more 
discouraging. 

At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of that 
defeat of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus was slain, and of 
its important consequences in forwarding the operations of the 
besiegers. Great as those consequences were, they were still 
further exaggerated by report. It was confidently affirmed, by 
messenger after messenger, that the wall of circumvallation had 
been completed, and that Syracuse was now invested on all 
sides. 3 Both Gylippus and the Corinthians were so far misled 
as to believe this to be the fact, and despaired, in consequence, 
of being able to render any effective aid against the Athenians 
in Sicily. But as there still remained hopes of being able to 
preserve the Greek cities in Italy, Gylippus thought it im¬ 
portant to pass over thither at once with his own little squadron 
of four sail—two Lacedsemonians and two Corinthians—and 
die Corinthian captain Pythen; leaving the Corinthian main 
squadron to follow as soon as it was ready. Inte nding then to 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 1 8 . 

a Thucyd. vi. IQ4. is avTalsai iyytMai hpolrav Stira) kb! trSirat <hr! rb 
aM hjievctfitvai, &s <)57) vavre\Zs ivaTtreixurndfai a! Supdicovtral tin, ryjs 
lib 'ZtKtblas oliKtn i\vlSa obSe/ituy tJxtv b Tfaimos, rijv Si ’IraXfat' 
BovKiutvos ireonroiijtrai, &c. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 

It will be seen from Thucydides, that Gylippus heard this news while he 
was yet at Leukas, 
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act only in Italy, Gylippus did not fear falling in with the 
Athenian fleet. He first sailed to Tarentum, friendly and 
warm in his cause. From hence he undertook a visit to 
Thurii, where his father Kleandridas, exiled from Sparta, had 
formerly resided as citizen. After trying to profit by this 
opening for the purpose of gaining the Thurians, and finding 
nothing but refusal, he passed on farther southward, until he 
came opposite to the Terinaian Gulf, near the south-eastern 
cape of Italy. Here a violent gu3t of wind off the land over¬ 
took him, exposed his vessels to the greatest dangers, and 
drove him out to sea, until at length, standing in a northerly 
direction, he was fortunate enough to find shelter again at 
Tarentum. 1 But such was the damage which his ships had 
sustained, that he was forced to remain here while they were 
hauled ashore and refitted. 8 

So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether his 
further progress. For the Thurians had sent intimation of his 
visit, as well as of the number of his vessels, to Nikias at 
Syracuse; treating with contempt the idea of four triremes 
coming to attack the powerful Athenian fleet.. In the present 

1 Thucyd. vi. 104. ''Apai (fuXiinroi) irapirkci ri)s ’J-rcklav «al a-Hrao-Selr 
ins' iivipm Kara riv Te ptvdiov ndhrov, is iicvvti rahrp peyas, Kara B opeav 
imotpiptrat is r<> scikayos, Kal ndkiv x e ‘lsa<rBeXs is ri fidkitrra r<p 
Tapawi vpoopiayn. 

Though all the commentators here construe the words icarh B opiav tar-pKiis 
as if they agreed with 81 or Uvepos, I cannot but think that these words 
really agree with riXnnroi. Gylippus is overtaken by this violent oft'-shore 
wind while he is sailing southward along the eastern shore of what is now 
called Calabria Ultra.: "setting his ship towards the north or standing to tilt 
north (to use the English nautical phrase), he is carried out to sea, from 
whence after great difficulties he again gets into Tarentum.” If Gylippus 
was carried out to sea when in this position, and trying to get to Tarentum, 
he would naturally lay his course northward. What is meant by the words 
Kara Bopiav iir-rriiais, as applied to the wind, I confess I do not under¬ 
stand ; nor do the critics throw much light upon it. Whenever a point of 
the compass is mentioned in conjunction with any wind, it always seems to 
mean the point from whence tne wind blows. Now, that nark Bapiay 
korqK&s means “ a wind which blows steadily from the north,*’ as the com¬ 
mentators affirm—I cannot believe without better authority than they 
poduce. Moreover Gylippus could never have laid his course for Tarentum 
if there had been a strong wind in this direction; white such a wind would 
have forwarded him to Lokri, the very place whither he wanted to go. 
The mention of the Terintean Gulf is certainly embarrassing. If the words 
are right (which perhaps may be doubted), the explanation of Dr, Arnold 
in his note seems the best which can be offered. Perhaps indeed—for 
though improbable, this is not wholly impossible—Thucydidfe may himself 
have committed a geographical inadvertence, in supposing the_ Terincean 
Gulf to be on the east side of Calabria. See Appendix to this volume. 

, 2 Thucyd. vi. 104, 
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sanguine phase of his character, Nikias sympathised with the 
flattering tenor of the message ami overlooked the gravity of 
the fact announced. He despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, 
nor would he even take the precaution of sending four ships 
from his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the new-comer. 
Accordingly Gylippus, after having refitted his ships at Tarcn- 
tum, advanced southward along the coast without opposition 
to the Epizephyrian Lokri. Here he first learnt, to his great 
satisfaction, that Syracuse was not yet so completely blockaded, 
hut that an army might still reach and relieve it from the 
interior, entering it by the Eurvjlus and the heights of Epipol®. 
Having deliberated whether he should take the chance of 
running his ships into the harbour of Syracuse, despite the 
watch of the Athenian fleet—or whether he should sail through 
the strait of Messina to llimera at the north of Sicily, and 
from thence levy an army to cross the island and relieve 
Syracuse by land—he resolved on the latter course, and passed 
forthwith through the strait, which he found altogether un¬ 
guarded. After touching both at Rhegium and at Messene, he 
arrived safely at Himera. Even at Rhegium, there was no 
Athenian naval force; though Nikias had indeed sent thither 
four Athenian triremes, after he had been apprised that Gylippus 
had reached I.okri—rather from excess of precaution, than 
because he thought it necessary. But this Athenian squadron 
reached Rhegium too late: Gylippus had already passed the 
strait, and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, landed 
him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear unaccountable, 
were it not that we shall have worse yet to recount. To 
appreciate his misjudgement fully—and to be sensible that we 
are not making him responsible for results which could not 
have been foreseen—we have only to turn back to what had 
been said six months before by the exile Alkibiades at Sparta:—■ 
“ Send forthwith an army to Sicily (he exhorted the Lacedae¬ 
monians)—but send at the same time, what will he yet more 
valuable than an army—a Spartan to take the supreme com¬ 
mand.” It was in fulfilment of such recommendation, the 
wisdom of which will abundantly appear, that Gylippus had 
been appointed. And had he even reached Syracuse alone 
in a fishing-boat, the effect of his presence, carrying the great 
name of Sparta with full assurance of Spartan intervention to 
come, not to mention his great personal ability—would have 
sufficed to give new life to the besieged. Yet Nikias—having, 
through a lucky accident, timely notice of his approach, when 
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a squadron of four ships would have prevented his reaching 
the island—disdains even this most easy precaution, and 
neglects him as a freebooter of no significance. Such 
neglect too is the more surprising, since the well-known philo- 
Laconian tendencies of Nikias would have led us to expect, 
that he would overvalue, rather than undervalue, the imposing 
ascendency of the Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Himera as commander named by 
Sparta and announcing himself as forerunner of Peloponnesian 
reinforcements, met with a hearty welcome. The Himeraeans 
agreed to aid him with a body of hoplites, and to furnish 
panoplies for the seamen in his vessels. On sending to 
Selinus, Gela, and some of the Sikel tribes in the interior, he 
received equally favourable assurances; so that he was enabled 
in no very long time to get together a respectable force. The 
interest of Athens among the Sikels had been recently weakened 
by the death of one of her most active partisans, the Sikel 
prince Archonides — a circumstance which both enabled 
Gylippus to obtain more of their aid, and facilitated his march 
across the island. Pie was enabled to undertake this inland 
march from Himera to Syracuse, at the head of 700 hoplites 
from his own vessels, seamen and epibatae taken together— 
1000 hoplites and light troops, with 100 horse, from Himera— 
some horse and light troops from Selinus and Gela—and 1000 
Sikels. 1 With these forces, some of whom joined him on the 
march, he reached Euryfilus and the heights of Epipolae above 
Syracuse—assaulting and capturing the Sikel fort of Ietre in 
his way, but without experiencing any other opposition. 

His arrival was all but too late—and might have been 
actually too late, had not the Corinthian admiral Gongylus got 
to Syracuse a little before him. The Corinthian fleet of twelve 
triremes, under Erasinides—having started from Leukas later 
than Gylippus, but as soon as it was ready—was now on its 
way to Syracuse. But Gongy'lus had been detained at Leukas 
by some accident, so that he did not depart until after all the 
rest. Yet he reached Syracuse the soonest; probably striking 
a straighter course across the sea, and favoured by weather. 
He got safely into the harbour of Syracuse, escaping the 
Athenian guardships; whose watch doubtless partook of the 
general negligence of the besieging operations. 3 

The arrival of Gongylus at that moment was an accident of 
unspeakable moment—and was in fact nothing less than the 


1 Thucyd. vii. 1. 


a Thucyd. vii. 2-7. 
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salvation of the city. Among all the causes of despair in the 
Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than the circum¬ 
stance, that they had not as yet heard of any relief approaching, 
or of any active intervention in their favour, from Peloponnesus. 
Their discouragement increasing from day to day, and the in¬ 
terchange of propositions with Nikias becoming more frequent, 
matters had at last so ripened that a public assembly was just 
about to be held to sanction a definitive capitulation. 1 It was 
at this critical juncture that Gongylus arrived, apparently a 
little before Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to 
announce that both the Corinthian fleet, and a Spartan com¬ 
mander, were now actually on their voyage, and might be 
expected immediately—intelligence which filled the Syracusans 
with enthusiasm and with renewed courage. They instantly 
threw aside all idea of capitulation, and resolved to hold out 
to the last 

It was not long before they received intimation that Gylippus 
had reached Himera (which Gongylus at his arrival could not 
know) and was raising an army to march across for their relief. 
After the interval necessary for his preparations and for his 
march (probably not less than between a fortnight and three 
weeks), they leamt that he was approaching Syracuse by the 
way of Euryalus and Epipoke. He was presently seen coming, 
having ascended Kpipolas by Euryilus; the same way by which 
the Athenians had come from Katana in the spring, when they 
commenced the siege. As he descended the slope of Epipolte, 
the whole Syracusan force went out in a body to hail his arrival 
and accompany him into the city. 2 

Few incidents throughout the whole siege of Syracuse appear 
so unaccountable as the fact, that the proceedings and march 
of Gylippus, from his landing at Himera to the moment of his 
entering the town, were accomplished without the smallest 
resistance on the part of Nikias. After this instant the 
besiegers pass from incontestable superiority in the field, and 
apparent certainty of prospective capture of the city—to a 
state of inferiority, not only excluding all hope of capture, 
but even sinking step by step into absolute ruin. Yet Nikias 
had remained with his eyes shut and bis hands tied; not 
making the least effort to obstruct so fatal a consummation. 
After haring despised Gylippus in his voyage along the coast 
of Italy as a freebooter with four ships, he now despises him 
not less at the head of an army marching from Himera. If 

1 Thucyd. vi. 103 j vii. 2. Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 

a Thucyd. vii. 2. 
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he was taken unawares, as he really appears to have been, 1 the 
fault was altogether his own, and the ignorance such as we 
must almost call voluntary. For the approach of Gylippus 
must have been well known to him beforehand. He must 
have learnt from the four ships which he sent to Rhegiuro, that 
Gylippus had already touched thither in passing through the 
strait, on his way to Himera. He must therefore have been 
well aware, that the purpose was to attempt the relief of 
Syracuse by an army from the interior j and his correspondence 
among the Sikel tribes must have placed him in cognisance 
of the equipment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we 
recollect that Gylippus reached that place without either troops 
or arms—that he had to obtain forces not merely from Himera, 
but also from Selinus and Gela,—as well as to sound the Sikel 
towns, not all of them friendly;—lastly, that he had to march 
all across the island, partly through hostile territory—it is 
impossible to allow less interval than a fortnight, or three 
weeks, between his landing at Himera and his arrival at 
Epipolse. Further, Nikias must have learnt, through his in¬ 
telligence in the interior of Syracuse, the important revolution 
which had taken place in Syracusan opinion through the arrival 
of Gongylus, even before the landing of Gylippus in Sicily was 
known. He was apprised, from that moment, that he had to 
take measures, not only against renewed obstinate hostility 
within the town, but against a fresh invading enemy without. 
Lastly, that enemy had first to march all across Sicily, during 
which march he might have been embarrassed and perhaps 
defeated; 2 and could then approach Syracuse only by one 
road; over the high ground of EurySlus in the Athenian rear— 
through passes few in number, easy to defend, by which Nikias 
had himself first approached, and through which he had only 
got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves these 
passes unoccupied and undefended j he takes not a single new 
precaution; the relieving army enters Syracuse as it were over 
a broad and free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness, with which 
Nikias disdained the commonest precautions for repelling the 
foreknown approach, by sea, of an enemy formidable even 

1 Thucyd. vii. 3. O i S'e ‘Afh/vcuo/, altpvtBius rav T« IVA/mr ov /cal ray 
Svaamurtwy <rfl<ra> imivruv, &c. 

“ Compare an incident in the ensuing year, Thucyd. vii 32, The 
Athenians, at a moment when they had become much weaker than they 
were now, had influence enough among the Sikel tribes to raise opposition 
to the march of a corps coming from the interior to the help of Syracuse. 
This auxiliary corps was defeated and nearly destroyed in its march. 

r. a 
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single-handed—what are we to say of that unaccountable 
blindness which led him to neglect the same enemy when 
coining at the head of a relieving army, and to omit the most 
obvious means of defence in a crisis upon which his future 
fate turned ? Homer would have designated such neglect as 
a temporary delirium inflicted by the fearful inspiration of 
Ate: the historian has no such explanatory name to give—and 
can only note it as a sad and suitable prelude to the calamities 
loo nearly at hand. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary was thus 
allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, the Athenian double 
wall of eircumvallalion between the southern cliff of Epipolse 
and the Great Harbour, eight stadia long, was all but com¬ 
pleted : a few yards only of the end close to the harbour were 
wanting. But Gylippus cared not to interrupt its completion. 
He aimed at higher objects, and he knew (what Nikias un¬ 
happily never felt and never lived to learn) the immense 
advantage of turning to active account that first impression, 
and full tide of confidence, which his arrival had just infused 
into the Syracusans. Hardly had he accomplished his junction 
with them, when he marshalled the united force in order of 
battle, and marched up to the lines of the Athenians. Amazed 
as they were, and struck dumb by his unexpected arrival, they 
too formed in battle order, and awaited his approach. His 
first proceeding marked how much the odds of the game were 
changed. He sent a herald to tender to them a five days’ 
armistice, on condition that they should collect their effects 
and withdraw from the island. Nikias disdained to return any 
reply to this insulting proposal; but his conduct showed how 
much ht felt, as well as Gylippus, that the tide was now turned. 
For when the Spartan commander, perceiving now for the first 
time the disorderly trim of his Syracusan hoplites, thought fit 
to retreat into more open ground farther removed from the 
walls, probably in order that he might have a better field for 
his cavalry—Nikias declined to follow him, and remained in 
position close to his own fortifications. 1 This was tantamount 
to a confession of inferiority in the field. It was a virtual 
abandonment of the capture of Syracuse—a tacit admission 
that the Athenians could hope for nothing better in the end, 
than the humiliating offer which the herald had just made to 
them. So it seems to have been felt by both parties; for 
from this time forward, the Syracusans become and continue 


1 Thucyd. vii, 3. 
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aggressors, the Athenians remaining always on the defensive, 
except for one brief instant after the arrival of Demosthenes. 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them encamped for 
that night on the Temenite cliff (seemingly within the added 
fortified enclosure of Syracuse), Gylippus brought them out 
again the next morning, and marshalled them in front of the 
Athenian lines, as if about to attack. But while the attention 
of the Athenians was thus engaged, he sent a detachment to 
surprise the fort of Labdalum, which was not within view of 
their lines. The enterprise was completely successful. The 
fort was taken, and the garrison put to the sword; while the 
Syracusans gained another unexpected advantage during the 
day, by the capture of one of the Athenian triremes which 
was watching their harbour. Gylippus pursued his successes 
actively, by immediately beginning the construction of a fresh 
counter-wall, from the outer city-wall in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion aslant up the slope of Epipolse; so as to traverse the 
intended line of the Athenian circumvallation on the north 
side of their Circle, and render blockade impossible. 1 He 
availed himself, for this purpose, of stones laid by the Athenians 
for their own circumvallation, at the same time alarming them 
by threatening attack upon their lower wall (between the 
southern cliff of Epipolse and the Great Harbour)—which 
was now just finished, so as to leave their troops disposable 
for action on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, 
which seemed weaker than the rest, he attempted a nocturnal 
surprise, but finding the Athenians in vigilant guard without, 
he was forced to retire. This part of the wall was now 
heightened, and the Athenians took charge of it themselves, 
distributing their allies along the remainder. 3 

These attacks however appear to have been chiefly intended 
as diversions, in order to hinder the enemy from obstructing 
the completion of the counter-wall. Now was the time for 
Nikias to adopt vigorous aggressive measures both against this 
wall and against the Syracusans in the field—unless he chose 
to relinquish all hope of ever being able to beleaguer Syracuse. 
And indeed he seems actually to have relinquished such hope, 
even thus early after he had seemed certain master of the city. 
For he now undertook a measure altogether new; highly 
important in itself, but indicating an altered scheme of policy. 
He resolved to fortify Cape Plemmyrium—the rocky promon 

1 Thucyd. vii. 4. The probable direction of this third Syracusan counter- 
wall will be seen in Plan II., marked by the letters S, T, U. 

B Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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lory which forms one extremity of the narrow entrance of the 
Great Harbour, immediately south of the point of Ortygia— 
and to make it a secure main station for the fleet and stores. 
The fleet had been hitherto stationed in close neighbourhood 
of the land-force, in a fortified position at the extremity of the 
double blockading wall between the southern cliff of Epipolae 
and the Great Harbour. From such a station in the interior 
of the harbour, it was difficult for the Athenian triremes to 
perform the duties incumbent on them—of watching the two 
ports of Syracuse (one on each side of the isthmus which joins 
Ortygia to the mainland) so as to prevent any exit of ships 
from within, or ingress of ships from wiLhout—and of ensuring 
the unobstructed admission by sea of supplies for their own 
army. For both these purposes, the station of Plemmyrium 
was far more convenient; and Nildas now saw that hence¬ 
forward his operations would be for the most part maritime. 
Without confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged 
that the superiority of land-force had passed to the side of his 
opponents, and that a successful prosecution of the blockade 
had become impossible. 1 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, 
were erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which 
became the station for triremes as well as for ships of burthen. 
Though the situation was found convenient for all naval 
operations, it entailed also serious disadvantages; being desti¬ 
tute of any spring of water, such as the memorable fountain 
of Arethusa on the opposite island of Ortygia. So that for 
supplies of water, and of wood also, the crews of the ships 
had to range a considerable distance, exposed to surprise from 
the numerous Syracusan cavalry placed in garrison at the 
temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, losses were sustained 
in this manner, besides the increased facilities given for deser¬ 
tion, which soon fatally diminished the efficiency of each ship’s 
crew. As the Athenian hopes of success now declined, both 
the slaves, and the numerous foreigners who served in their 
navy, became disposed to steal away. And though the ships 
of war, down to this time, had been scarcely at all engaged in 
actual warfare, yet they had been for many months continually 
at sea and on the watch, without any opportunity of hauling 
ashore to refit. Hence the naval force, now about to be called 
into action as the chief hope of the Athenians, was found 
lamentably degenerated from that ostentatious perfection in 


1 Thucyd. vii. 4. 
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which it had set sail fifteen months before, from the harbour 
of Peirceus. 

The erection of the new forts at Plenimyrium, while by with¬ 
drawing the Athenian forces it left Gylippus unopposed in the 
prosecution of his counter-wall, at the same time emboldened 
him by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. Day 
after day he brought out his Syracusans in battle-array, 
planting them near the Athenian lines; but the Athenians 
showed no disposition to attack. At length he took advantage 
of what he thought a favourable opportunity to make the 
attack himself; but the ground was so hemmed in by various 
walls-—the Athenian fortified lines on one side, the Syracusan 
front or Temenitic fortification on another, and the counter¬ 
wall now in course of construction on a third—that his cavalry 
and darters had no space to act. Accordingly, the Syracusan 
lioplites, having to fight without these auxiliaries, were beaten 
and driven back with loss, the Corinthian Gongylus being 
among the slain. 1 On the next day, Gylippus had the prudence 
to take the blame of this defeat upon himself. It was a conse¬ 
quence of his own mistake, (he publicly confessed) in having 
made choice of a confined space wherein neither cavalry nor 
darters could avail He would presently give them another 
opportunity, in a fairer field, and he exhorted them to show their 
inbred superiority as Dorians and Peloponnesians, by chasing 
these Ionians with their rabble of islanders out of Sicily. 
Accordingly, after no long time, he again brought them up in 
order of battle; taking care, however, to keep in the open 
space, beyond the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat, but 
marched out into the open space to meet him. He probably 
felt encouiaged by the result of the recent action; but there 
was a further and more pressing motive. The counter-wall of 
intersection, which the Syracusans were constructing, was on 
the point of cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation—so 
that it was essential for Nikias to attack without delay, unless 
he formally abnegated all further hope of successful siege. 
Nor could the army endure, in spite of altered fortune, irre¬ 
vocably to shut themselves out from such hope, without one 
struggle more. Both armies were therefore ranged in battle 
order on the open space beyond the walls, higher up the slope 
of Epipolse; Gylippus placing his cavalry and darters to the 
right of his line, on the highest and most open ground. In 
the midst of the action between the hoplites on both sides, 
1 Thucyd. vii. 5 j Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19. 
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thebe troops on the right charged the left flank of the Athenians 
with such vigour, that they completely broke it. The whole 
Athenian army underwent a thorough defeat, and only found 
shelter within its fortified lines. And in the course of the very 
next night, the Syracusan counter-wall was pushed so far as to 
traverse and get beyond the projected line of Athenian blockade, 
reaching presently as far as the edge of the northern cliff: so 
that Syracuse was now sate, unless the enemy should not only 
recover their superiority in the field, but also become strong 
enough to storm and carry the new-built wall. 1 

Further defence was also obtained by the safe arrival of 
the Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukadian fleet of twelve 
triremes under Erasinides, which Nikias had vainly endeavoured 
to intercept He had sent twenty sail to the southern coast of 
Italyj but the new-comers were fortunate enough to escape 
them. 

Erasinides and his division lent their hands to the execution 
of a work which completed the scheme of defence for the city. 
Gylippus took the precaution of constructing a fort or redoubt 
on the high ground of Epipolce, so as to command the approach 
to Syracuse from the high ground of EurySlus; a step which 
Hermokrates had not thought of until too late, and which 
Nikias had never thought of at all, during his period of triumph 
and mastery. He erected a new fort 2 on a suitable point of 
the high ground, backed by three fortified positions or encamp¬ 
ments at proper distances in the rear of it, intended for bodies 
of troops to support the advanced post in case it was attacked. 
A continuous wall was then carried from this advanced post 
down the slope of Epipolce, so as to reach and join the counter- 
wall recently constructed; whereby this counter-wall, already 
traversing and cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation, 
became in fact prolonged up the whole slope of Epipolce, and 
barred all direct access from the Athenians in their existing 
lines up to the summit of that eminence, as well as up to the 
northern cliff. The Syracusans had now one continuoi s and 
uninterrupted line of defence; a long single wall, resting at 
one extremity on the new-built fort upon the high ground of 
Epipolce—at the other extremity, upon the city-wall. This 
wall was only single; but it was defended along its whole 
length by the permanent detachments occupying the three 
several fortified positions or encampments just mentioned. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 5, 6 , 

* This new upfk-r fort is marked on Plan II. by the letter V. The three 
fortified encampments are marked XXX 
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One of these positions was occupied by native Syracusans; 
a second by Sicilian Greeks; a third by other allies. Such 
was the improved and systematic scheme of defence which the 
genius of Gylippus first projected, and which he brought to 
execution at the present moment: 1 a scheme, the full value 
of which will be appreciated when we come to describe 
the proceedings of the second Athenian armament under 
Demosthenes. 

Not content with having placed the Syracusans out of the 
reach of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their renewed 
confidence to infuse into them projects of retaliation against 
the enemy who had brought them so near to ruin. They 
began to equip their ships in the harbour, and to put their 
seamen under training, in hopes of qualifying themselves to 
contend with the Athenians even on their own element; while 
Gylippus himself quitted the city to visit the various cities of 
the island, and to get together further reinforcements, naval as 
well as military. And as it was foreseen that Nikias on his 
part would probably demand aid from Athens—envoys, Syra¬ 
cusan as well as Corinthian, were despatched to Peloponnesus, 
to urge the necessity of forwarding additional troops—even in 
merchant-vessels, if no triremes could be spared to convey 
them. 2 Should no reinforcements reach the Athenian camp, 
the Syracusans well knew that its efficiency must diminish by 
every month’s delay, while their own strength, in spite of heavy 
cost and effort, was growing with their increased prospects of 
success- 

If such double conviction was present to sustain the ardour 
of the Syracusans, it was not less painfully felt amidst the 
Athenian camp, now blocked up like a besieged city, and 

1 Thucyd. vii. J, Merit Se rouro, a V re tuv K operBlav vrjes /cal ’Apsrpa/a- 
tn t&v leal AewcaSW itrivKevgav at M\omot SiiSeiea (fipxe Be avr&v ’Epcuri- 
yth)! KophBios), kb 1 £vveretx‘<rav vi \onebv rats XvpaKotrlois 
rov iyieapcrlou retx°vs- The new wall of junction thus con¬ 
structed is marked on Plan II. by the letters V, W, T. 

These words of Thucydides are very obscure, and have been explained 
by different commentators in different ways. The explanation which I here 
give does not (so far as I know) coincide with any of them ; yet I ventnre 
to think that it is the most plausible, and the only one satisfactory. Com¬ 
pare the Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Map of Syracuse {Am. THtic. vol. 
Iii. p. 273), and the notes of Poppo and Gdller. Dr. Arnold is indeed so 
little satisfied with any explanation which had suggested itself to him, that 
he thinks some words must have dropped out. The reader will find a 
defence of my views in the Appendix annexed to the Plan of Syracuse in. 
this volume. 

* Thucyd. vii. 7. 
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enjoying no free movement except through their ships and 
their command of the sea. Nikias saw that if Gylippus should 
return with any considerable additional force, even the attack 
upon him by land would become too powerful to resist— 
besides the increasing disorganisation of his fleet. He became 
fully convinced that to remain as they were was absolute ruin. 
As all possibility of prosecuting the siege of Syracuse success¬ 
fully was now at an end, a sound judgement would have 
dictated that his position in the harbour had become useless as 
well as dangerous, and that the sooner it was evacuated the 
better. Probably Demosthenes would have acted thus, under 
similar circumstances; but such foresight and resolution were 
not in the character of Nikias—who was afraid moreover of the 
blame which it would bring down upon him at home, if not 
from his own army. Not venturing to quit his position without 
orders from Athens, he determined to send home thither an 
undisguised account of his critical position, and to solicit 
either reinforcements or instructions to return. 

It was now indeed the end of September (b.c. 414), so that 
he could not hope even for an answer before midwinter, nor 
for reinforcements (if such were to be sent) until the ensuing 
spring was far advanced. Nevertheless he determined to 
encounter this risk, and to trust to vigilant precautions for 
safety during the interval—precautions which, as the result will 
show, were within a hair’s breadth of proving insufficient. But 
as it was of the last importance to him to make his countrymen 
at home fully sensible of the grave danger of his position—he 
resolved to transmit a written despatch; not trusting to the 
oral statement of a messenger, who might be wanting either in 
courage, in presence of mind, or in competent expression, to 
impress the full and sad truth upon a reluctant audience. 1 
Accordingly he sent home a despatch, which seems to have 
reached Athens about the end of November, and was read 
formally in the public assembly by the secretary of the city. 
Preserved by Thucydides verbatim, it stands as one of the 
most interesting remnants of antiquity, and well deserves a 
literal translation. 

“Our previous proceedings have been already made known 
to you, Athenians, in many other despatches ; s but the present 

1 Thucyd. vii. 8. 

* Thucyd. vii. XI. SAXais voWiaij ivt<rra\aXs. The word despatches, 
which I use to translate tmaroiuus, is not inapplicable to oral, as well as to 
written messages, and thus retains the ambiguity involved in the original; 
for ivurroXalr, though usually implying, does not necessarily imply, written 

rr- ir is. 
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crisis is such as to require your deliberation more than ever, 
when you shall have heard the situation in which we stand. After 
we had overcome in many engagements the Syracusans, against 
whom we were sent, and had built the fortified lines which we 
now occupy—there came upon us the Lacedaemonian Gylippus, 
with an army partly Peloponnesian, partly Sicilian. Him too 
we defeated, in the first action; but in a second we were over¬ 
whelmed by a crowd of cavalry and darters, and forced to 
retire within our lines. And thus the superior number of our 
enemies has compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and 
remain inactive: indeed we cannot employ in the field even 
the full force which we possess, since a portion of our hoplitcs 
are necessarily required for the protection of our walls. Mean¬ 
while the enemy have carried out a single intersecting counter¬ 
wall beyond our line of circumvallation, so that w r e can no 
longer continue the latter to completion, unless we had force 
enough to attack and storm their counter-wall. And things 
have come to such a pass, that we, who profess to besiege 
others, are ourselves rather the party besieged—by land at 
least, since the cavalry leave us scarce any liberty of motion. 
Further, the enemy have sent envoys to Peloponnesus to 
obtain reinforcements, while Gylippus in person is going round 
the Sicilian cities; trying to stir up to action such of them as 
are now neutral, and to get, from the rest, additional naval and 
military supplies. For it is their determination (as X under¬ 
stand) not merely to assail our lines on shore with their land- 
force, but also to attack us by sea with their ships. 

“Be not shocked when I tell you, that they intend to 
become aggressors even at sea. They know well, that our 
fleet was at first in high condition, with dry ships 1 and excellent 
crews: but now the ships have rotted, from remaining too 

The words of Thucydides (vii. S) may certainly be construed to imply 
that Nikias had never on any previous occasion sent a written communica¬ 
tion to Athens; and so Dr. Thirlwall understands them, though not without 
hesitation (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvi. vol. iii. p. 418). At the same time I think 
them reconcileable with the supposition, that Nikias may previously have 
sent written despatches, though much shorter than the present—leaving 
details and particulars to be supplied by the officer who carried them, 

Mr. Mitford states the direct reverse of that which Dr. Thirlwall under¬ 
stands—" Nicias had used the precaution of frequently sending despatches 
in writing, with an exact account of every transaction” (ch. xviii. sect, v, 
vol. iv. p. 100). 

Certainly the statement of Thucydides does not imply this, 

1 It seems that in Greek ship-building, moist and unseasoned wood was 
preferred, from the facility of bending it into the proper shape (Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant, v, 7, 4). 
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lorn at son, and the crews are ruined. Nor have we the means 
of hauling our ships ashore to refit: since the enemy’s fleet, 
equal or superior in numbers, always appears on the point of 
attacking us. We see them in constant practice, and they can 
choose their own moment for attack. Moreover, they can keep 
llieir ships high and dry more than we can; for they are not 
engaged in maintaining %vatch upon others; while to us, who 
are obliged to retain all our fleet on guard, nothing less than 
prodigious supeiiority of number could ensure the like facility. 
.And were wc to relax ever so little in our vigilance, we should 
no longer be sure of our supplies, which we bring in even now 
with difficulty close under their walls. 

“ Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting away, from 
various causes. Among the seamen who are our own citizens, 
many, in going to a distance for wood, for water, or for pillage, 
are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. Such of them as are 
slaves, desert, now that our superiority is gone and that we 
have come to equal chances with our enemy ; while the 
foreigners whom we pressed into our sendee, make off straight 
to some of the neighbouring cities. And those who came, 
tempted by high pay, under the idea of enriching themselves 
by traffic rather than of fighting, now that they find the enemy 
in full competence to cope with us by sea as well as by land, 
either go over to him as professed deserters, or get away as 
they can amidst the wide area of Sicily. 1 Nay, there are even 

1 Thucyd. vii. 13. Kot o! oi pev avar/mardl itrfS&vres, ehSiis Kctri 
Tor v£\fis iiroxapmicty, oi 3e inrb [xcyaAou fiurBov rb irparov {rapBevreo, mi 
oUpevai xpvporieiireai piiAKov ?/ ftaxeiaBai, ivetSii mph yv£>p.i\v raimied* re 
o!j «ot TajVAa aorb rwv vo\ep(wp SvBearbira bpaujiv, at [xhv t 7T 1 ahrop.o\ias 
rrpmpAoei i.iripxovrai, 0 / 5e is emtrrot Bbpavrar iroWb S’ 7 ] 3we\la. 

AH the commentators bestow long notes in explanation of this phrase 
hr’ abropo\la.s vpntpiffet b.Kepx°vr a ‘ ■ but I cannot think that any of them 
are successful. There are even some who despair of success so much, as to 
wish to change auTojicXtas by conjecture : see tire citations in Poppo’s long 
note. 

But surely the literal sense of the words is here both defensible and 
instructive—“ Some of them depart under pretence (or profession) of being 
deseitcrs to the enemy.” All the commentators reject this meaning, because 
they say, it is absurd to talk of a man’s announcing beforehand that he 
intends to dcnert to the enemy, and giving that as an excuse for quitting 
the camp. Such is not (in ntv judgement) the meaning of the word -trpotpdirei 
here. It does not denote what a man said before he quitted the Athenian 
camp (he would of course say nothing of his intention to any one), but the 
colour which he would put upon his conduct after he got •within the 
Syracusan lines. He would present himself to them as a deserter to their 
cause: he would profess anxiety to take part in the defence: he would 
pretend to be tired of the oppressive Athenian dominion—for it is to be 
recollected, that all or most of these deserters were men belonfinp to the 
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some who while trafficking here on their own account, bribe 
the trierarchs to accept Hykkarian slaves as substitutes, and 
thus destroy the strict discipline of our marine. And you 
know as well as I, that no crew ever continues long in perfect 
condition, and that the first class of seamen, who set the ship 
in motion and maintain the uniformity of the oar-strolre, is but 
a small fraction of the whole number. 

“ Among all these embarrassments, the worst of all is, that I 
as general can neither prevent the mischief, from the difficulty 
of your tempers to govern—nor can I provide supplementary 
recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily do from many 
places open to him. We have nothing but the original stock 
which we brought out with us, both to make good losses and 
to do present duty; for Naxus and Katana, our only present 
allies, are of insignificant strength. And if our enemy gain but 
one further point—if the Italian cities, from whence we now 
draw our supplies, should turn against us, under the impression 
of our present bad condition, with no reinforcement arriving 
from you—we shall be starved out, and he will bring the war 
to triumphant close, even without a battle. 

“ Pleasanter news than these I could easily have found to 
send you; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that the full 
knowledge of the state of affairs here is essential to your 
deliberations. Moreover I thought it even the safer policy to 
tell you the truth without disguise; understanding as I do 
your real dispositions, that you never listen willingly to any but 

subject-allies of Athens. Those who passed over to the Syracusan lines 
would naturally recommend themselves by making profession of such dis¬ 
positions, even though they did not really feel any such: for their real reason 
was, that the Athenian service had now become irksome, unprofitable, and 
dangerous—while the easiest manner of getting away from it was, to pass 
over as a deserter to Syracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men from others, "who got away, as they 
could find opportunity, to some part or other of Sicily.” These latter also 
would of course keep their intention of departing secret, until they got safe 
away into some Sicilian town j but when once there, they would make no 
profession of any feeling which they did not entertain. If they said any¬ 
thing, they would tell the plain truth, that they were making their escape 
from a position which now gave them more trouble than profit. 

It appears to me that the words fir’ airopoAfar wporpdcii will bear this sense 
perfectly well, and that it is the real meaning of Nikias. 

Even before the Peloponnesian war was begun, the Corinthian envoy at 
Sparta affirms that the Athenians cannot depend upon their seamen stand¬ 
ing true to them, since their navy was manned with hired foreign seamen 
rattier than with natives—ivijr}? ykp 'A Oyvaiav % Siva/ia fi&Hibv fi aheeia 
(Thucyd. i. I2t). The statement of Nikias proves that this remark was to 

a r a rf—in pvf.artf fnnnrlM 
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the most favourable assurances, yet are angry in the end, if 
they turn to unfavourable results. Be thoroughly satisfied, 
that in regard to the force against which you originally sent us, 
both your generals and your soldiers have done themselves no 
discredit. But now that all Sicily is united against us, and 
that further reinforcements are expected from Peloponnesus, 
you must take your resolution with full knowledge that we here 
have not even strength to contend against our present difficulties. 
You must either send for us home—or you must send us a 
second army, land-force as well as naval, not inferior to that 
which is now here; together with a considerable supply of 
money. You must further send a successor to supersede me, 
as I am incapable of work from a disease in the kidneys. I 
think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at your hands: for 
while my health lasted, I did you much good service in various 
military commands. But whatever you intend, do it at the 
first opening of spring, without any delay: for the new succours 
which the enemy is getting together in Sicily, will soon be here 
—and those which are to come from Peloponnesus, though 
they will be longer in arriving, yet if you do not keep watch, 
will either elude or forestall you as they have already once 
done.’ 1 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias which was read 
to the public assembly of Athens about the end of November 
or beginning of December 414 B.c.—brought by officers who 
strengthened its effect by their own oral communications, and 
answered all such inquiries as were put to them. 2 We have 
much reason to regret that Thucydides gives no account of the 
debate which so gloomy a revelation called forth. He tells us 
merely the result. The Athenians resolved to comply with the 
second portion of the alternative put by Nildos; not to send 
for the present armament home, but to reinforce it by a second 
powerful armament both of land and naval force, in prosecution 
of the same objects. But they declined his other personal 
request, and insisted on continuing him in command; passing 
a vote, however, to name Menander and Euthydemus, officers 
already in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. They 
sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, in com¬ 
mand of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one hundred and 
twenty talents of silver, together with assurances of coming aid 
to the suffering army. And they resolved to equip a new and 
formidable force, under Demosthenes and Eurymedon, to go 
1 Thucyd. vii n-15. a Thucyd, to, to. 
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thither as reinforcement in the earliest months of the spring. 
Demosthenes was directed to employ himself actively in getting 
such larger force ready . 1 

This letter of Nikias—so authentic—so full of matter—and 
so characteristic of the manners of the time—suggests several 
serious reflections, in reference both to himself and to the 
Athenian people. As to himself, there is nothing so remarkable 
as the sentence of condemnation which it pronounces on his 
own past proceedings in Sicily. When we find him lamenting 
the wear and tear of the armament, and treating the fact as 
notorious, that even the best naval force could only maintain 
itself in good condition for a short time—what graver con¬ 
demnation could be passed upon those eight months which he 
■wasted in trifling measures, after his arrival in Sicily, before com¬ 
mencing the siege of Syracuse ? When he announces that the 
arrival of Gylippus with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, 
made the difference to the Athenian army between triumph and 
something bordering on ruin—the inquiry naturally suggests 
itself, whether he had done his best to anticipate, and what 
precautions he had himself taken to prevent, the coming of the 
Spartan general. To which the answer must be, that so far 
from anticipating the arrival of new enemies as a possible 
danger, he had almost invited them from abroad by his delay— 
and that he had taken no precautions at all against them, though 
forewarned and having sufficient means at his disposal. The 
desertion and demoralisation of his naval force, doubtless but 
too real, was, as he himself points out, mainly the consequence 
of this turn of fortune, and was also the first commencement of 
that unmanageable temper of the Athenian soldiery, numbered 
among his difficulties. For it would be injustice to this 
unfortunate army not to recognise that they first acquiesced 
patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general directed 
it; and next, did their duty most gallantly in the operations 
of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

1 Thucyd. vai. 16. There is here a doubt as to the reading; between 120 
talents—or 20 talents. 

X agree with Dr. Arnold and other commentators in thinking that the 
money taken out by Eurymedon was far more probably the larger sum of 
the two, than the smaller. The former reading seems to deserve the 
preference. Besides, Diodorus states that Eutymedon took out with him 
140 talents: his authority indeed does not count for much—but it counts 
for something—in coincidence with a certain force of intrinsic probability 
(Diodor. xiii. 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to send a very small sum such as 20 talents, 
would produce a discourarinv effect upon the armament. 
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If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the ruin 
complained of by Nikias be distinctly traceable to his own 
remissness and oversight, much more must this conviction have 
been felt by intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the 
city, as we shall see by the conduct of Demosthenes 1 hereafter 
to be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, to 
which Nikias himself alludes as having been transmitted home, 
from their commencement. We must recollect that the 
expedition was originally sent from Athens with hopes of the 
most glowing character, and with a consciousness of extra¬ 
ordinary efforts about to be rewarded with commensurate 
triumphs. For some months, the despatches of the general 
disclose nothing but movements either abortive or inglorious; 
adorned indeed by one barren victory, but accompanied by an 
intimation that he must wait till the spring, and that reinforce¬ 
ments must be sent to him, before he can undertake the really 
serious enterprise. Though the disappointment occasioned by 
this news at Athens must have been mortifying, nevertheless his 
requisition is complied with; and the despatches of Nikias, 
during the spring and summer of 4x4 b.c., become cheering. 
The siege of Syracuse is described as proceeding successfully, 
and at length, about July or August, as being on the point of 
coming to a triumphant close—in spite of a Spartan adventurer 
named Gylippus, making his way across the Ionian sea with a 
force too contemptible to be noticed. Suddenly, without any 
intermediate step to smooth the transition, comes a despatch 
announcing that this adventurer has marched into Syracuse at 
the head of a powerful army, and that the Athenians are thrown 
upon the defensive, without power of proceeding with the 
siege. This is followed, after a short time, by the gloomy and 
almost desperate communication above translated. 

When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it stands 
singly, but as falling in series with its antecedents—the natural 
effect which we should suppose it likely to produce upon the 
Athenians would be, a vehement burst of wrath and displeasure 
against Nikias. Upon the most candid and impartial scrutiny, 
he deserved nothing less. And when we consider, further, the 
character generally ascribed by historians of Greece to the 
Athenian people ; that they are represented as fickle, ungrateful 
and. irritable, by standing habit—as abandoning upon the most 
trifling grounds those whom they had once esteemed, forgetting 
all prior services, visiting upon innocent generals the unavoid¬ 
able misfortunes of war, and impelled by nothing better than 
1 Thucyd. vii. 42, 
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demagogic excitements—we naturally expect that the blame 
really deserved by Nikias would be exaggerated beyond all due 
measure, and break forth in a storm of violence and fury. Yet 
what is the actual resolution taken in consequence of his 
despatch, after the full and free debate of the Athenian assembly ? 
Not a word of blame or displeasure is proclaimed. Doubtless 
there must have been individual speakers who criticised him 
as he deserved. To suppose the contrary, would be to think 
meanly indeed of the Athenian assembly. But the general vote 
was one not simply imputing no blame, but even pronouncing 
continued and unabated confidence. The people positively 
refuse to relieve him from the command, though he himself 
solicits it in a manner sincere and even touching. So great is 
the value which they set upon his services, and the esteem 
which they entertain for his character, that they will not avail 
themselves of the easy opportunity which he himself provides 
to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that I make 
these remarks on their present proceeding. Quite the contrary. 
The misplaced confidence of the Athenians in Nikias,—on 
more than one previous occasion, but especially on this,— 
betrays an incapacity of appreciating facts immediately before 
their eyes, and a blindness to decisive and multiplied evidences 
of incompetency, which is one of the least creditable manifesta¬ 
tions of their political history. But we do learn from it a clear 
lesson, that the habitual defects of the Athenian character were 
very different from what historians commonly impute to them. 
Instead of being fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme 
of confidence once bestowed, and of schemes once embarked 
upon : instead of ingratitude for services actually rendered, we 
find credit given for services which an officer ought to have 
rendered, but has not: instead of angry captiousness, we 
discover an indulgence not merely generous but even culpable, 
in the midst of disappointment and humiliation: instead of a 
public assembly, wherein, as it is commonly depicted, the 
criminative orators were omnipotent, and could bring to con¬ 
demnation any unsuccessful general however meritorious,—we 
see that even grave and well-founded accusations make no 
impression upon the people in opposition to pre-established 
personal esteem;—and personal esteem for a man who not only 
was no demagogue, but in every respect the opposite of a 
demagogue ; an oligarch by taste, sentiment, and position, who 
yielded to the democracy nothing more than sincere obedience, 
coupled with gentleness and munificence in bis private bearing. 
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If Kleon had committed but a small part of those capital 
blunders which discredit the military career of Nikias, he would 
have been irretrievably ruined. So much weaker was his hold 
upon his countrymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as 
compared with those causes which attracted confidence to 
Nikias—his great family and position, his wealth dexterously 
expended, his known incorruptibility against bribes, and even 
comparative absence of personal ambition, his personal courage 
combined with reputation for caution, his decorous private life 
and ultra-religious habits. All this assemblage of negative 
merits, and decencies of daily life, in a citizen whose station 
might have enabled him to act with the insolence of Alkibiades, 
placed Nikias on a far firmer basis of public esteem than the 
mere power of accusatory speech in the public assembly or the 
dikastery could have done. It entitled him to have the most 
indulgent construction put upon all his shortcomings, and 
spread a fatal varnish over his glaring incompetence for all grave 
and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most instructive in 
all history, as an illustration of the usual sentiment, and 
strongest causes of error, prevalent among the Athenian 
democracy—and as a refutation of that exaggerated mischief 
which it is common to impute to the person called a Dema¬ 
gogue. Happy would it have been for Athens had she now had 
Kleon present, or any other demagogue of equal power, at that 
public assembly which took the melancholy resolution of send¬ 
ing fresh forces to Sicily and continuing Nikias in the command 1 
The case was one in which the accusatory eloquence of the 
demagogue was especially called for, to expose the real past 
mismanagement of Nikias—to break down that undeserved 
confidence in his ability and caution which had grown into 
a sentiment of faith or routine—to prove how much mischief 
he had already done, and how much more he would do if 
continued. 1 Unluckily for Athens, she had now no demagogue 
who could convince the assembly beforehand of this truth, and 
prevent them from taking the most unwise and destructive 
resolution ever passed in the Pnyx. 

What makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable, is, 

1 Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20) tells us that the Athenians had been disposed 
to send a second armament to Sicily, even before the despatch of Nikias 
reached them j but that they had been prevented by certain men who were 
envious (dffdvp) of the glory and good fortune of Nudes. 

No judgement can be more inconsistent with the facts of the case than 
this—facts recounted in neneral terms even by Plutarch himself. 
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that it was adopted in defiance of clear and present evidence. 
To persist in the siege of Syracuse, under present circumstances, 
was sad misjudgement; to persist in it with Nikias as commander, 
was hardly less than insanity. The first expedition, though 
even that was rash and ill-conceived, nevertheless presented 
tempting hopes which explain, if they do not excuse, the too 
light estimate of impossibility of lasting possession. Moreover 
there was at that time a confusion,—between the narrow objects 
connected with Leontini and Egesta, and the larger acquisitions 
to be realised through the siege of Syracuse,—which prevented 
any clear and unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the 
Athenian mind. But now, the circumstances of Sicily were 
fully known: the mendacious promises of Egesta had been 
exposed; the hopes of allies for Athens in the island were seen 
to be futile; while Syracuse, armed with a Spartan general and 
Peloponnesian aid, had not only become inexpugnable, but had 
assumed the aggressive: lastly, the chance of a renewal of 
Peloponnesian hostility against Attica had been now raised into 
certainty. While perseverance in the siege of Syracuse, there¬ 
fore, under circumstances so unpromising and under such 
necessity for increased exertions at home, was a melancholy 
imprudence in itself—-perseverance in employing Nikias con¬ 
verted that imprudence into min, which even the addition of 
an energetic colleague in the person of Demosthenes was 
not sufficient to avert. Those who study the conduct of the 
Athenian people on this occasion, will not be disposed to 
repeat against them the charge of fickleness which forms one 
of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their mistake 
here arose from the very opposite quality; from inability to get 
clear of two sentiments which had become deeply engraven 
on their minds—ideas of Sicilian conquest, and confidence in 
Nikias. 

A little more of this alleged fickleness—or easy escape from 
past associations and impressibility to actual circumstances— 
would have been at the present juncture a tutelary quality to 
Athens. She would then have appreciated more justly the 
increased hazards thickening around her both in Sicily and at 
home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually proclaimed, 
had become impending and inevitable. Even in the preceding 
winter, the Lacedtemonians had listened favourably to the 
recommendation of AlkibiadSs 1 that they should establish a 
fortified post at Dekeleia in Attica. They had not yet indeed 
brought themselves to execution of this resolve; for the peace 
. 1 Thucyd. vi. 93. 
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between them and Athens, though indirectly broken in many 
ways, still subsisted in name—and they hesitated to break it 
openly, partly because they knew that the breach of peace had 
been on their side at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war; 
attributing to this fault their capital misfortune at Sphalcteria. 1 
Athens on her side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation 
of the Lacedaemonian territory, in spite of much solicitation 
from her allies at Argos. But her reserve on this point gave 
way during the present summer, probably at the time when her 
prospect of taking Syracuse appeared certain. The Lacedre- 
monians having invaded and plundered the Argeian territory, 
thirty Athenian triremes were sent to aid in its defence, under 
Pylhodorus with two colleagues. This armament disembarked 
on the eastern coast of Laconia near Prasias and committed 
devastations : which direct act of hostility—coming in addition 
to the marauding excursions of the garrison of Pylus, and to 
the refusal of pacific redress at Athens—satisfied the Lacedae¬ 
monians that the peace had been now first and undeniably 
broken by their enemy, so that they might with a safe conscience 
recommence the war. 2 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great powers of 
Central Greece in November 414 B.C., when the envoys arrived 
from Syracuse—envoys from Nikias on the one part, from 
Gylippus and the Syracusans on the other—each urgently call¬ 
ing for further support. The Corinthians and Syracusans 
vehemently pressed their claim at Sparta; AIkibiad£s also 
renewed his instances for the occupation of Dekeleia. It was 
in the face of such impending liability to renewed Peloponnesian 
invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, above com¬ 
mented on, to send a second army to Syracuse and prosecute 
the siege with vigour. If there were any hesitation yet remain¬ 
ing on the part of the Lacedaemonians, it disappeared so soon 
as they were made aware of the imprudent resolution of Athens; 
which not only created an imperative necessity for sustaining 
Syracuse, but also rendered Athens so much more vulnerable 
at home, by removing the better part of her force. Accordingly, 
very soon after the vote passed at Athens, an equally decisive 
resolution for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It was 
determined that a Peloponnesian allied force should be imme¬ 
diately prepared, to be sent at the first opening of spring to 
Syracuse; and that at the same time Attica should be invaded, 
and the post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to this effect were 
immediately transmitted to the whole body of Peloponnesian 
1 Thucyd. vii. iS. * Thucyd. vi. 105; vii. 18. 
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allies; especially requisitions for implements, materials, and 
workmen, towards the construction of the projected fort at 
Ddceleia. 1 


CHAPTER LX 

FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND SPARTA DOWN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN SICILY 

The Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an event 
by itself, but becomes absorbed in the general war rekindling 
throughout Greece. Never was any winter so actively and 
extensively employed in military preparations, as the winter of 
414-413 B.C., the months immediately preceding that which 
Thucydides terms the nineteenth spring of the Peloponnesian 
war, but which other historians call the beginning of the 
Dekeleian war.® While Eurymedon went with his ten triremes 
to Syracuse even in midwinter, Demosthenes exerted himself 
all the winter to get together the second armament for early 
spring. Twenty other Athenian triremes were further sent 
round Peloponnesus to the station of Naupaktus—to prevent 
any Corinthian reinforcements from sailing out of the Corinthian 
Gulf. Against these latter, the Corinthians on their side pre¬ 
pared twenty-five fresh triremes, to serve as a convoy to the 
transports carrying their hoplites. 8 In Corinth, Sikyon, and 
Bceotia, as well as at Lacedsemon, levies of hoplites were going 
on for the armament to Syracuse—at the same time that 
everything was getting ready for the occupation of Dekeleia. 
Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with not less activity in stirring 
up all Sicily to take a more decisive part in the coming year’s 
struggle. 

From Cape Taenarus in Laconia, at the earliest moment of 
spring, embarked a force of 600 Lacedsemonian hoplites (Helot3 
and Neodamodes) under the Spartan Ekkritus—and 300 
Boeotian hoplites under the Thebans Xenon and Nikon, with 
the Thespian Hegesandrus, They were directed to cross the 
sea southward to KyrgnS in Libya, and from thence to make 
their way along the African coast to Sicily. At the same time 
a body of 700 hoplites under Alexarchus—partly Corinthians; 
partly hired Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under constraint 

1 Thucyd. vii. xS. 1 Diodor, xiii, 8. * Thucyd. vii. 17., 
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from their powerful neighbours 1 2 * * —departed from the north-west 
of Peloponnesus and the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf of Sicily 
—the Corinthian triremes watching them until they were past 
the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance: but the most impor¬ 
tant of all was the re-invasion of Attica at the same time by the 
great force of the Peloponnesian alliance, under the Spartan 
king Agis, son of Archidamus. Twelve years had elapsed since 
Attica last felt the hand of the destroyer, a little before the 
siege of Sphakteria. The plain in the neighbourhood of Athens 
was now first laid waste, after which the invaders proceeded to 
their special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupation 
at Dekeleia. The work, apportioned among the allies present, 
who had come prepared with the means of executing it, was 
completed during the present summer, and a garrison was 
established there composed of contingents relieving each other 
at intervals, under the command of king Agis himself. Dekeleia 
was situated on an outlying eminence belonging to the range 
called Pames, about fourteen miles to the north of Athens— 
near the termination of the plain of Athens, and commanding 
au extensive view of that plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. 
The hill on which it stood, if not the fort itself, was visible 
even from the walls of Athens. It was admirably situated 
both as a central point for excursions over Attica, and for 
communication with Boeotia; while the road from Athens to 
Oropus, the main communication with Euboea, passed through 
the gorge immediately under it 8 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary world saw 
with yet greater amazement, that while this important work was 
actually going on, and while the whole Peloponnesian con¬ 
federacy was renewing its pressure with redoubled force upon 
Athens—at that very moment, 8 the Athenians sent out, not 
only a fleet of thirty triremes under Chariklgs to annoy the 
coasts of Peloponnesus, but also the great armament which 
they had resolved upon under Demosthenes, to push offensive 
operations against Syracuse. The force under the latter general 
consisted of 60 Athenian and 5 Chian triremes; of 1200 
Athenian hoplites of the best class, chosen from the citizen 
muster-roll; with a considerable number of hoplites besides, 
from the subject-allies and elsewhere. There had been also 

1 Thucyd, vii. 49-58. IWayKcurrct arpareiarrts. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 19-28, with Dr, Arnold’s note. 

* Thucyd. vii 20. £/*« r{Js AeMAeias rip rei^ia/Mp, &c. Compare 

laokratSs, Orat. -mi, De Pace, s. 102, p. 236 Bekk. 
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engaged on hire 1500 peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called 
Dii ; but these men did not arrive in time, so that Demosthenes 
set sail without them. 1 Charildes having gone forward to take 
aboard a body of allies from Argos, the two fleets joined at 
ZEgina, inflicted some devastations on the coasts of Laconia, 
and established a strong post on the island of Kythera to en¬ 
courage desertion among the Helots. From hence Charikles 
returned with the Argeians, while Demosthenes conducted his 
armament round Peloponnesus to Korkyra. 2 * On the Eleian 
coast, he destroyed a transport carrying hoplites to Syracuse, 
though the men escaped ashore: next he proceeded to 
Zakynthus and Kephallenia, from whence he engaged some 
additional hoplites—and to Anaktorium, in order to procure 
darters and slingers from Akamania. It was here that he was 
met by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, who had gone forward 
to Syracuse in the winter with the pecuniary remittance urgently 
required, and was now returning to act as colleague of Demo¬ 
sthenes in the command. 8 The news brought by Eurymedon 
from Sicily was in every way discouraging. Yet the two 
admirals were under the necessity of sparing ten triremes from 
their fleet to reinforce Konon at Naupaktus, who was not 
strong enough alone to contend against the Corinthian fleet 
which watched him from the opposite coast. To make good 
this diminution, Eurymedon went forward to Korkyra, with 
the view of obtaining from the Korkyrseans fifteen fresh triremes 
and a contingent of hoplites—while Demosthenes was getting 
together the Akarnanian darters and slingers. 4 

1 Thucyd. vii. 20-27. 2 Thucyd. vii. 26. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 31. “Ovn S’ abrQ (DemosthenSs) irepl toSto (Anakto- 
rium) E bpu/ittiuv hravr^, r 6 re rov x^fsiovos t a XP^I P-a-ra. &yav tj) 
•rroartfi tnr c IT i u.tp 07 ], /cal dyycXXei, &c. 

The meaning of this passage appears quite unambiguous, that Eurymedon 
had been sent to Sicily in the winter to carry the sum of 120 talents to 
Nikks, and was now on his return (see Thucyd. vii. xi). Nevertheless we 
read in Mr. Mitford—"At Anactorium Demosthenes found Eurymedon 
collecting provisions for Sicily," &c. Mr. Mitford further says in a note 
(quoting the Scholiast —“Hr 01 ri irpbs rpo<pi]V gpiiirifta, xal \otrh awrtl- 
vopra uirrois, Schol.)—"This is not the only occasion on which Thucydides 
uses the term xp*iP aTa f° r necessaries in general , Smith has translated 
accordingly: but the Latin has pecuniam , which does not express the sense 
intended here" (ch, xviii. sect. vi. vol. iv. p. 118). 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Latin is here right. The 
definite article makes the point quite certain, even if it were true (which I 
doubt) that Thucydides sometimes uses the word xp^lpnra. to mean “ neces¬ 
saries in general.” I doubt still more whether he ever uses tyuv in the 
sense of “collecting.” 

4 Thucvd. vii 31. 
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Eurymedon not only brought back word of the distressed 
condition of the Athenians in the harbour of Syracuse, but 
had also learnt, during his way back, their heavy additional 
loss by die capture of the fort at Plemmyrium. Gylippus 
returned to Syracuse early in the spring, nearly about the time 
when Agis invaded Attica and when Demosthenes quitted 
Peineus. He returned with fresh reinforcements from the 
interior, and with redoubled ardour for decisive operations 
against Nikias before aid could arrive from Athens. It was 
his first care, in conjunction with Hermokrales, to inspire the 
Syracusans with courage for fighting the Athenians on ship¬ 
board. Such was the acknowledged superiority of the latter 
at sea, that this was a task of some difficulty, calling for all the 
eloquence and ascendency of the two leaders: “ The Athenians 
(said Hermokrates to his countrymen) have not been always 
eminent at sea as they now are: they were once landsmen like 
you, and more than you—they were only forced on shipboard 
by the Persian invasion. The only way to deal with bold men 
like them, is to show a front bolder still. They have often by 
their audacity daunted enemies of greater real force than them¬ 
selves, and they must now be taught that others can play the 
same game with them. Go right at them before they expect 
it—and you will gain more by thus surprising and intimidating 
them, than you will suffer by their superior science.” Such 
lessons, addressed to men already in the tide of success, were 
presently efficacious, and a naval attack was resolved. 1 

The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on each side of 
the island of Ortygia. The lesser port (as it was called after¬ 
wards, the Portus Lakkius) lay northward of Ortygia, between 
that island and the low ground or Nekropolis near the outer 
city: the other lay on the opposite side of the Isthmus of 
Ortygia, within the Great Harbour. Both of them (it appears) 
were protected against attack from without, by piles and stakes 
planted in the bottom in front of them. But the lesser port 
was the more secure of the two, and the principal docks of the 
Syracusans were situated within it; the Syracusan fleet, eighty 
triremes strong, being distributed between them. The entire 
Athenian fleet was stationed under the fort of Plemmyrium, 
immediately opposite to the southern point of Ortygia, 

Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take the 

1 Tbucyd. vii. 21. Among the topics of encouragement dwelt upon by 
Hermokrates, it is remarkable that he makes no mention of that which the 
sequel proved to be the most important of all—the confined space of the 
harbour, which rendered Athenian ships and tactics unavailing. 
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Athenians completely by surprise. Having trained and prepared 
the naval-force as thoroughly as he could, he marched out his 
land-force secretly by night, over Epipolai and round by the 
right bank of the Anapus, to the neighbourhood of the fort of 
Plemmyrium. With the first dawn of morning, the Syracusan 
fleet sailed out, at one and the same signal, from both the 
ports; 45 triremes out of the lesser port, 35 out of the other. 
Both squadrons tried to round the southern point of Ortygia, 
so as to unite and to attack the enemy at Plemmyrium in 
concert. The Athenians, though unprepared and confused, 
hastened to man 60 ships; with 25 of which they met the 
35 Syracusans sailing forth from the Great Harbour—while 
with the other 35 they encountered the 45 from the lesser port, 
immediately outside of the mouth of the Great Harbour. In the 
former of these two actions the Syracusans were at first victors; 
in the second also, the Syracusans from the outside forced 
their way into the mouth of the Great Harbour, and joined 
their comrades. But being little accustomed to naval warfare, 
they presently fell into complete confusion, partly in conse¬ 
quence of their unexpected success j so that the Athenians, 
recovering from the first shock, attacked them anew, and 
completely defeated them; sinking or disabling eleven ships, 
of three of which the crews were made prisoners, the rest being 
mostly slain. 1 Three Athenian triremes were destroyed also. 

But this victory, itself not easily won, was more than counter¬ 
balanced by the irreparable loss of Plemmyrium. During the 
first excitement at the Athenian naval station, when the ships 
were in course of being manned to meet the unexpected onset 
from both ports at once, the garrison of Plemmyrium went to 
the water’s edge to watch and encourage their countrymen, 
leaving their own walls thinly guarded, and little suspecting 
the presence of their enemy on the land side. This was just 
what Gylippus had anticipated He attacked the forts at day¬ 
break, taking the garrison completely by surprise, and captured 
them after a feeble resistance; first the greatest and most 
important fort, next the two smaller. The garrison sought 
safety as they could, on board the transports and vessels of 
burden at the station, and rowed across the Great Harbour to 
the land-camp of Nikias on the other side. Those who fled 
from the greater fort, which was the first taken,, ran some risk 
from the Syracusan triremes, which were at that moment 
victorious at sea. But by the time that the two lesser forts 
were taken, the Athenian fleet had regained its superiority, so 
1 Thucyd, vii. 23 ; Diodor. xiii. £; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. 
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that there was no danger of similar pursuit in the crossing of 
the Great Harbour. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive to the 
captors than fatal as a blow to the Athenians. Not only were 
many men slain, and many made prisoners, in the assault— 
but there were vast stores of every kind, and even a large stock 
of money found within the fort; partly belonging to the 
military chest, partly the property of the trierarchs and of private 
merchants, who had deposited it there as in the place of greatest 
security. The sails of not less than forty triremes were also 
found there, and three triremes which had been dragged up 
ashore. Gylippus caused one of the three forLs to be pulled 
down, and carefully garrisoned the other two. 1 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athenians at a 
time when their situation could ill bear it—the collateral damage 
and peril growing out of the capture of Plemmyrium was yet 
more serious, besides the alarm and discouragement which it 
spread among the army. The Syracusans were now masters of 
the mouth of the harbour on both sides, so that not a single 
storeship could enter without a convoy and a battle. What 
was of not less detriment—the Athenian fleet was now forced 
to take station under the fortified lines of its own land-force, 
and was thus cramped up on a small space in the innermost 
portion of the Great Harbour, between the city-wall and the 
river Anapus; the Syracusans being masters everywhere else, 
with full communication between their posts all round, hem¬ 
ming in the Athenian position both by sea and by land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the recent 
battle proved every way encouraging; not merely from the 
valuable acquisition of Plemmyrium, but even from the sea- 
fight itself; which had indeed turned out to be a defeat, but 
which promised at first to be a victory, had they not thrown 
away the chance by their own disorder. It removed all super¬ 
stitious fear of Athenian nautical superiority; while their 
position was so much improved by having acquired the com¬ 
mand of the mouth of the harbour, that they began even to 
assume the aggressive at sea. They detached a squadron of 
twelve triremes to the coast of Italy, for the purpose of inter¬ 
cepting some merchant-vessels coming with a supply of money 
to the Athenians. So little fear was there of an enemy at sea, 
that these vessels seem to have been coming without convoy, 
and were for the most part destroyed by the Syracusans, together 
with a stock of ship-timber which the Athenians had collected 
1 Thucyd. vii. 21 ,24. 
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near Kaulonia. In touching at Lokri on their return, they 
took aboard a company of Thespian hoplites who had made 
their way thither in a transport. They were also fortunate 
enough to escape the squadron of twenty triremes which Nikias 
detached to lie in wait for them near Megara—with the loss of 
one ship, however, including her crew. 1 

One of this Syracusan squadron had gone forward from Italy 
with envoys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the favourable 
news of the capture of Plemmyrium, and to accelerate as much 
as possible the operations against Attica, in order that no rein¬ 
forcements might be sent from thence. At the same time, 
other envoys went from Syracuse—not merely Syracusans, but 
also Corinthians and Lacedaemonians—to visit the cities in the 
interior of Sicily. They made known everywhere the prodigious 
improvement in Syracusan affairs arising from the gain of 
Plemmyrium, as well as the insignificant character of the recent 
naval defeat. They strenuously pleaded for further aid to 
Syracuse without delay; since there were now good hopes of 
being able to crush the Athenians in the harbour completely, 
before the reinforcements about to be despatched could reach 
them. 3 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the Great 
Harbour was the scene of much desultory conflict, though not 
of any comprehensive single battle. Since the loss of Plem¬ 
myrium, the Athenian naval station was in the north-west 
interior corner of that harbour, adjoining the fortified lines 
occupied by their land-army. It was enclosed and protected 
by a row of posts or stakes stuck in the bottom and standing out 
of the water. 8 The Syracusans on their side had also planted a 
stockade in front of the interior port of Ortygia, to defend 
their ships, their ship-houses, and their docks within. As the 
two stations were not far apart, each party watched for oppor¬ 
tunities of occasional attack or annoyance by missile weapons 
to the other; and daily skirmishes of this sort took place, in 
which on the whole the Athenians seem to have had the 
advantage. They even formed the plan of breaking through 
the outworks of the Syracusan dockyard and burning the ships 
within. They brought up a ship of the largest size, with 
wooden towers and side defences, against the line of posts 
fronting the dockyard, and tried to force the entrance, either 
by means of divers who sawed them through at the bottom, or 
by boat-crews who fastened ropes round them and thus unfixed 
or plucked them out All this was done under cover of the 
1 Thucyd. vii 25. e Thucyd. vii. 25. 8 Thucyd. vii. 38. 
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groat vessel with its towers manned by light-armed, who 
exchanged showers of missiles with the Syracusan bowmen on 
the top of the ship-houses, and prevented the latter from 
coming near enough to interrupt the operation. The Athenians 
contrived thus to remove many of the posts planted—even the 
most dangerous among them, those which did not reach to the 
surface of the water, and which therefore a ship approaching 
could not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syracusans 
were able to plant others in their room. On the whole, no 
serious damage was done either to the dockyard or to the 
ships within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbour 
stood substantially unaltered, during all the time that the 
envoys were absent on their Sicilian tour—probably three 
weeks or u month. 1 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere well 
received. The prospects of Syracuse were now so triumphant, 
and those of Nikias with his present force so utterly hopeless, 
that the waverers thought it time to declare themselves; and 
all the Greek cities in Sicily, except Agrigentum, which still 
remained neutral (and of course except Naxos and Katana), 
resolved on aiding the winning cause. From Kamarina came 
500 hoplites, 400 darters, and 300 bowmen; from Gela, 5 
triremes, 400 darters, and zoo horsemen. Besides these, an 
additional force from the other cities was collected, to march 
to Syracuse in a body across the interior of the island, under the 
conduct of the envoys themselves. But this part of the scheme 
was frustrated by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant by 
the present desperate condition of his affairs, than he had been 
in reference to the cross march of Gylippus. At his instance, 
the Sikel tribes Kentoripes and Halikysei, allies of Athens, were 
prevailed upon to attack the approaching enemy. They 
planned a skilful ambuscade, set upon them unawares, and 
dispersed them with the loss of 800 men. All the envoys were 
also slain, except the Corinthian, who conducted the remaining 
force (about 1500 in number) to Syracuse. 2 

This reverse—which seems to have happened about the time 
when Demosthenes with his armament was at Korkyra on 
the way to Syracuse—so greatly dismayed and mortified the 
Syracusans, that Gylippus thought it advisable to postpone 
awhile the attack which he intended to have made immediately 
on the reinforcement arriving. 8 The delay of these few days 
proved nothing less than the salvation of the Athenian army. 

It was not until Demosthenes was approaching Rhegium, 

1 Thucyd. vii, 25. * Thucyd, vii. 32, 33. 8 Thucyd. vii. 23. 
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within two or three days’ sail of Syracuse, that the attack was 
determined on without further delay. Preparation in every way 
had been made for it long before, especially for the most 
effective employment of the naval force. The captains and 
ship-masters of Syracuse and Corinth had now become fully 
aware of the superiority of Athenian nautical manoeuvre, and 
of the causes upon which that superiority depended. The 
Athenian trireme was of a build comparatively light, fit for 
rapid motion through the water, and for easy change of 
direction: its prow was narrow, armed with a sharp projecting 
beak at the end, but hollow and thin, not calculated to force 
its way through very strong resistance. It was never intended 
to meet, in direct impact and collision, the prow of an enemy: 
such a proceeding passed among the able seamen of Athens 
for gross awkwardness. In advancing against an enemy’s 
vessel, they evaded the direct shock, steered so as to pass by it 
—then by the excellence and exactness of their rowing, turned 
swiftly round, altered their direction, and came back before the 
enemy could alter his: or perhaps rowed rapidly round him— 
or backed their ship stem foremost—until the opportunity was 
found for driving the beak of their ship against some weak part 
of his—against the midships, the quarter, the stem, or the oar- 
blades without In such manoeuvres the Athenians were 
unrivalled: but none such could be performed unless there 
were ample sea-room—which rendered their present naval 
station the most disadvantageous that could be imagined. 
They were cooped up in the inmost part of a harbour of small 
dimensions, close on the station of their enemies, and with all 
the shore, except their own lines, in possession of those 
enemies; so that they could not pull round from want of space, 
nor could they back water because they durst not come near 
shore. In thus contracted area, the only mode of fighting 
possible was by straightforward collision, prow against prow; & 
process, which not only shut out all their superior manoeuvring, 
but was unsuited to the build of their triremes. On the other 
hand, the Syracusans, under the advice of the able Corinthian, 
steersman Aristo, altered the construction of their triremes to 
meet the special exigency of the case, disregarding all idea of what 
had been generally looked upon as good nautical manoeuvring. 1 
Instead of the long, thin, hollow, and sharp, advancing beak, 

1 Thucyd. vii. 36, -if ypArepav ina-Slsp r&y icufltpmrr&y taicoiirp etv&i, 
rfi ifrlrpippoy {vy«poS«u, pikurr' tw airrol xp 1 t<ratT$M" ykxiaroy -yip ly avr$ 
<r%fottv. Sue. 
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striking the enemy considerably above the water-level, and 
therefore doing less damage—they shortened the prow, but 
made it excessively heavy and solid—and lowered the elevation 
of the projecting beak: so that it became not so much 
calculated to pierce, as to break in and crush by main force 
all the opposing part of the enemy’s ship, not far above the 
water. What were called the epotids—“ ear-caps ” or nozzles 
projecting forwards to the right and left of the beak, were made 
peculiarly thick and sustained by under-beams let into the hull 
of the ship. In the Attic build, the beak stood forwards very 
prominent, and the epotids on each side of it were kept back, 
serving the same purpose as what are called Catheads in modern 
ships, to which the anchors are suspended: but in the 
Corinthian build, the beak projected less and the epotids more 
—so that they served to strike the enemy: instead of having 
one single beak, the Corinthian ship might be said to have 
three nozzles. 1 The Syracusans relied on the narrowness of 
the space, for shutting out the Athenian evolutions, and bring¬ 
ing the contest to nothing more than a straightforward collision ; 
in which the weaker vessel would be broken and stove in at 
the prow, and thus rendered unmanageable. 

Having completed these arrangements, their land-force was 
marched out under Gylippus to threaten one side of the 
Athenian lines, while the cavalry and the garrison of the 
Olympieion marched up to the other side. The Athenians 
were putting themselves in position to defend their walls from 
what seemed to be a land-attack, when they saw the Syracusan 
fleet, 80 triremes strong, sailing out from its dock prepared for 
action : upon which they too, though at first confused by this 
unexpected appearance, put their crews on shipboard, and went 

1 Compare Thucvd. vH. 34-36; Diodor. xiii. 10: Eurip. Iph. Taur. 
1335. See also the notes of Arnold, Poppo, and Didot, on the passages 
of Thucydides. 

It appears as if the imjplSes or sustaining beams were something new, 
now provided for the first time—in order to strengthen the epfitid and 
render it fit to drive in collision against the enemy. The words which 
Thucydides employs to describe the position of these avruptSes, are to me not 
fully intelligible, nor do I think that any of the commentators clear them 
up satisfactorily. 

It is Diodorus who specifies that the Corinthians lowered the level of 
their prows, so as to strike nearer to the water—which Thucydides does not 
mention. 

A captive ship, when towed in as a prize, was disarmed by being deprived 
of her beak (Athenteus, xii, p. 533). Lysander reserved the beaks of the 
Athenian triremes captured at Sigospotami to grace his triumphal return' 
(Xenoph. Hellen. ii, v 8). 
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out of their palisaded station, 75 triremes in number, to meet 
the enemy. The whole day passed off however in desultory 
and indecisive skirmish; with trifling advantage to the Syra¬ 
cusans, who disabled one or two Athenian ships, yet merely 
tried to invite the Athenians to attack, without choosing 
themselves to force on a close and general action. 1 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether a 
naval action (at least until the necessity arose for escorting 
fresh supplies into the harbour) by keeping within their station; 
and as Demosthenes was now at hand, prudence counselled 
such reserve. Nikias himself, too, is said to have deprecated 
immediate fighting, but to have been out-voted by his two 
newly-appointed colleagues Menander and Euthydemus; who, 
anxious to show'what they could do without Demosthenes, took 
their stand upon Athenian maritime honour, which peremp¬ 
torily forbade them to shrink from the battle when offered. 2 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no move¬ 
ment, yet Nikias foreseeing that they would speedily recom¬ 
mence, and noway encouraged by the equal manifestations 
of the preceding day, caused every trierarch to repair what 
damage his ship had sustained; and even took the precaution 
of further securing his naval station by mooring merchant- 
vessels just alongside of the openings in the palisade, about 
200 feet apart. The prows of these vessels were provided with 
dolphins—or beams lifted up on high and armed at the end 
with massive heads of iron, which could be so let fall as to 
crush any ship entering: 8 any Athenian trireme which might 
be hard pressed, would thus be enabled to get through this 
opening where no enemy could follow, and choose her own 
time for sailing out again. Before night, such arrangements 
were completed. At the earliest dawn of next day, the 
Syracusans reappeared, with the same demonstrations both of 
land-force and naval-force as before. The Athenian fleet 
having gone forth to meet them, several hours were spent in 
the like indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at length the 
Syracusan fleet sailed back to the city—again without bringing 
on any general or close combat The Athenians, construing 

1 Thucyd. vii. 37, 38. 

9 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. Diodorus (xiii. 10) represents the battle as 
having been brought on against the wish and intention of the Athenians 
generally, not alluding to any difference of opinion among the commanders. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 41. «f ttepaTai Se\tpivo<pdpoi : compare Pollux, i. 85, and 
Fragment vi. of the comedy of the poet FherekratSs, entitled "'Ayptot— 
Memeke, Fragm. Comic. Grace, vol. ii. p. 258, and the Scholiast ad 
Aristoph. Equit. 759. 
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such retirement of the enemy as evidence of backwardness and 
unwillingness to fight, 1 and supposing the day’s duty at an 
end, retired on their side within their own station, disembarked, 
and separated to get their dinners at leisure—having tasted no 
food that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished to 
see the Syracusan fleet sailing back to renew the attack, in full 
battle order. This was a manoeuvre suggested by the Corinthian 
Aristo, the ablest steersman in the fleet; at whose instance, 
the Syracusan admirals had sent back an urgent request to the 
city authorities, that an abundant stock of provisions might for 
that day be brought down to the sea-shore, and sale be ren¬ 
dered compulsory; so that no time should be lost, when the 
fleet returned thither, in taking a hasty meal without dispersion 
of the crews. Accordingly the fleet, after a short, but sufficient 
interval, allowed for refreshment thus close at hand, was brought 
back unexpectedly to the enemy’s station. Confounded at the 
sight, the Athenian crews forced themselves again on board, 
most of them yet without refreshment, and in the midst of 
murmurs and disorder. 2 On sailing out of their station, the 
indecisive skirmishing again commenced, and continued for 
some time—until at length the Athenian captains became so 
impatient of prolonged and exhausting fatigue, that they re¬ 
solved to begin of themselves, and make the action close as 
well as general. Accordingly the word of command was given, 
and they rowed forward to make the attack, which was cheer¬ 
fully received by the Syracusans. By receiving the attack 
instead of making it, the latter were better enabled to ensure a 
straightforward collision of prow against prow, excluding all 
circuit, backing, or evolutions, on the part of the enemy: at 
any rate, their steersmen contrived to realise this plan, and 
to crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart of many of the 
Athenian triremes, simply by superior weight of material and 
solidity on their own side. The Syracusan darters on the 
deck, moreover, as soon as the combat became close, were 
both numerous and destructive; while their little boats rowed 
immediately under the sides of the Athenian triremes, broke 
the blades of their oars, and shot darts in through the oar-holes, 
against the rowers within. At length the Athenians, after sus¬ 
taining the combat bravely for some time, found themselves at 
such disadvantage, that they were compelled to give way and 

1 Thucyd. vii. 40. Of S' ’ASjjvbioi, vopitravns avrols &s famipivavs o-tpZy 
rpbs t vf\tv ivttKpoiceurBac, &c. 

a Thucvd. vii. 40. 
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to seek shelter within their own station. The armed merchant- 
vessels which Nildas had planted before the openings in the 
palisade were now found of great use in checking the pursuing 
Syracusans; two of whose triremes, in the excitement of 
victory, pushed forward too near to them and were disabled by 
the heavy implements on board—one of them being captured 
with all her crew. The general victory of the Syracusans, 
however, was complete: seven Athenian triremes were sunk or 
disabled, many others were seriously damaged, and numbers of 
seamen either slain or made prisoners. 1 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems to have 
been no less skilfully planned than bravely executed, the 
Syracusans now felt confident of their superiority by sea as 
well as on land, and contemplated nothing less than the com¬ 
plete destruction of their enemies in the harbour. The 
generals were already concerting measures for renewed attack 
both by land and by sea, and a week or two more would pro¬ 
bably have seen the ruin of this once triumphant besieging 
armament, now full of nothing but discouragement. The 
mere stoppage of supplies, in fact, as the Syracusans were 
masters of the mouth of the harbour, would be sure to starve 
it out in no long time, if they maintained their superiority at 
sea. All their calculations were suspended, however, and the 
hopes of the Athenians for the time revived, by the entry of 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon with the second armament into 
the Great Harbour; which seems to have taken place on the 
very day, or on the second day, after the recent battle. 3 So 
important were the consequences which turned upon that post¬ 
ponement of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the recent 
defeat of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little did 
either party think, at that moment, that it would have been a 
mitigation of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenes had not 
arrived in time; if the ruin of the first armament had been 
actually consummated before the coming of the second! 

Demosthenes, after obtaining the required reinforcements at 
Kork)’ra, had crossed the Ionian sea to the islands called 
Choerades on the coast of Iapygia; where he took aboard a 
band of 130 Messapian darters, through the friendly aid of the 
native prince Artas, with, whom an ancient alliance was re¬ 
newed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, already in alliance 
with Athens, he was there reinforced with two triremes and 
three hundred darters, with which addition he sailed on to 


1 Thucyd, vii. 41. 


s Thucyd. vii. 43. 
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Thurii. Here he found himself cordially welcomed; for the 
philo-Athenian party was in full ascendency, having recently- 
got the better in a vehement dissension, and passed a sentence 
of banishment against their opponents. 1 They not only took a 
formal resolution to acknowledge the same friends and the 
same enemies as the Athenians, but equipped a regiment of 
700 hoplites and 300 darters to accompany Demosthenes, who 
remained there long enough to pass his troops in review and 
verify the completeness of each division. After having held 
this review on the banks of the river Sybaris, he marched his 
troops by land through the Thurian territory to the banks of 
the river Hylias which divided it from Kroton. He was here 
met by Krotoniate envoys, who forbade the access to their 
territory: upon which he marched down the river to the sea¬ 
shore, got on shipboard, and pursued his voyage southward 
along the coast of Italy—touching at the various towns, all 
except the hostile Lokri. 2 

His entry into the harbour of Syracuse 3 —accomplished in 
the most ostentatious trim, with decorations and musical ac¬ 
companiments—was no less imposing from the magnitude of 
his force, than critical in respect to opportunity. Taking 
Athenians, allies, and mercenary forces, together—he con¬ 
ducted 73 triremes, 5000 hoplites, and a large number of 
light troops of every description; archers, slingers, darters, 
&c., with other requisites for effective operation. At the sight 
of such an armament, not inferior to the first which had arrived 
under Nikias, the Syracusans lost for a moment the confidence 
of their recent triumph, and were struck with dismay as well as 
wonder. 4 That Athens could be rash enough to spare such an 
armament, at a moment when the full burst of Peloponnesian 
hostility was reopening upon her, and when Dekeleia was in 
course of being fortified—was a fact out of all reasonable pro¬ 
bability, and not to be credited unless actually seen. And 
probably, the Syracusans, though they knew that Demosthenes 
was on his way, had no idea beforehand of the magnitude of 
his armament. 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and be¬ 
leaguered Athenians again revived as they welcomed their new 
comrades. They saw themselves again masters by land as well 
as by sea; and they displayed their renewed superiority by 
marching out of their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands 
near the Anapus; the Syracusans not venturing to engage in a 

1 Thncyd. vii. 33-57. 8 Thncyd. vii. 35. 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21. 4 Thucyd. vii. 42. 
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general action, and merely watching the movement with some 
cavalry from the Olympieion. 

But Demosthenes was not imposed upon by this delusive 
show of power, so soon as he had made himself master of the 
full state of affairs, and had compared his own means with 
those of the enemy. He found the army of Nikias not merely 
worn down with long-continued toil, and disheartened by pre¬ 
vious defeat, but also weakened in a terrible degree by the 
marsh fever general towards the close of summer, in the low 
ground where they were encamped. 1 

He saw that the Syracusans were strong in multiplied allies, 
extended fortifications, a leader of great ability, and general 
belief that theirs was the winning cause. Moreover, he felt 
deeply the position of Athens at home, and her need of all her 
citizens against enemies within sight of her own walls. But 
above all, he came penetrated with the deplorable effects which 
had resulted from the mistake of Nikias, in wasting irreparably 
so much precious time, and frittering away the first terror- 
striking impression of his splendid armament. All these con¬ 
siderations determined Demosthenes to act without a moment’s 
delay, while the impression produced by his arrival was yet 
unimpaired—and to aim one great and decisive blow, such as 
might, if successful, make the conquest of Syracuse again pro¬ 
bable. If this should fail, he resolved to abandon the whole 
enterprise, and return home with his armament forthwith.® 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
southernmost portion of the slope of Epipoke. But all along 
that slope from east to west, immediately in front or to the 
north of his position, stretched the counter-wall built by the 
Syracusans; beginning at the city-wall on the lowest ground, 
and reaching up first in a north-westerly, next in a westerly 
direction, until it joined the fort on the upper ground near the 
cliff, where the road from EuryiLlus down to Syracuse passed. 
The Syracusans as defenders were on the north side of this 
counter-wall ; he and the Athenians on the south side. It was 
a complete bar to his progress, and he could not stir a step 
without making himself master of it; towards which end there 
were only two possible means—either to storm it in front, or to 
turn it from its western extremity by marching round up to the 
Euryllus. He began by trying the first method. But the wall 
was abundantly manned and vigorously defended; his battering 
machines were all burnt or disqualified, and every attempt 
which he made was completely repulsed. 8 There remained 

1 Thucyd. vii. 47-50. 2 Thucyd. vii. 43, * Thucyd. vii. 43. , 
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only the second method—to turn the wall, ascending by cir¬ 
cuitous roads to the heights of Euryalus behind it, and then 
attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose—first, up the valley 
of the Anapus, visible from the Syracusan posts above; next, 
ascending to the Euryalus by a narrow and Winding path—was 
so difficult, that even Demosthenes, naturally sanguine, de¬ 
spaired of being able to force his way up in the daylight, 
against an enemy seeing the attack. He was therefore con¬ 
strained to attempt a night-surprise, for which, Nikias and his 
other colleagues consenting, he accordingly made preparations 
on the largest and most effective scale. He took the command 
himself, along with Menander and Eurymedon (Nikias being 
left to command within the lines) 1 —conducting hoplites and 
light troops, together with masons and carpenters, and all 
other matters necessary for establishing a fortified post—lastly, 
giving orders that every man should carry with him provisions 
for five days. 

Fortune so far favoured him, that not only all these pre¬ 
liminary arrangements, but even his march itself, was accom¬ 
plished without any suspicion of the enemy. At the beginning 
of a moonlight night, he quitted the lines, moved along the low 
ground on the left bank of the Anapus and parallel to that 
river for a considerable distance—then following various roads 
to the right, arrived at the Euryalus or highest pitch of Epipolte, 
where he found himself in the same track by which the 
Athenians in coming from Katana a year and a half before— 
and Gylippus in coming from the interior of the island about 
ten months before—had passed, in order to get to the slope 
of Epipolae above Syracuse. He reached, without being dis¬ 
covered, the extreme Syracusan fort on the high ground— 
assailed it completely by surprise—and captured it after a 
feeble resistance. Some of the garrison within it were slain; 
but the greater part escaped, and ran to give the alarm to the 
three fortified camps of Syracusans and allies, which were 
placed one below another behind the long continuous wall, 3 on 

1 Thucyd. vji. 43. Diodorus tells us that Demosthenes took with him 
10,000 hoplites, and 10,000 light troops—numbers which are not at all to 
be trusted (xiii. 11). 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21} says that Nikias was extremely averse to the 
attack on Epipolce: Thucydides notices nothing of the kind, and the 
assertion seems improbable. 

The course taken by Demosthenes in his night-march will be found 
marked on Plan II. annexed to this volume. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 42, 43. Kul (Demosthenes) ip&v tb irapor t&v 
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the declivity of Epipoke—as well as to a chosen regiment of 
sis hundred Syracusan hoplites under Hermokrates, 1 who 
formed a night-watch or bivouac. This regiment hastened up 
to the rescue, but Demosthenes and the Athenian vanguard, 
charging impetuously forward, drove them back in disorder 
upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even Gylippus, and 
the Syracusan troops advancing upwards out of these positions, 
were at first carried back by the same retreating movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthenes had been successful 
beyond all reasonable hope. He was master not only of the 
outer fort of the Syracusan position, but also of the extremity 
of their counter-wall which rested upon that fort: the counter¬ 
wall was no longer defensible, now that he had got on the 
north or Syracusan side of it—so that the men on the parapet, 


’SvpaKoirlaiv, $ inioXvaav rtepnetxhsai <r<j>as robs 'ABrjvatov s, cnrXovv re tv, teal, 
el irtupariitrete ns rav re ’EmiroXSv rrjs ivaPdtreios, uzl at Bis to 3 if abrais 
orparorrtbov, iaSlas tiv abrb Xi)<pB\v (ou 5 e yap mopeXvai tiv ffepas obteva) 
ilirelyero ImBeoBui rp rretpa. 

vii. 43. leal fipipas pev bSivara iSoxe 1 ejyai \aOeiv irpoaeKBivras na\ 
ivaBdvras, &c. 

Dr. Arnold and Goller both interpret this description of Thucydides (see 
their notes on this chapter, and £>x. Arnold’s Appendix, p. 375) as if 
Nikias, immediately that the Syracusan counter-wall had crossed his 
blockading line, had evacuated his circle and works on the slope of 
Epipolce, and had retired down exclusively into the lower ground below. 
Dr. Thirhvall too is of the same opinion (Hist. Gr. vol. ih. eh. xxvi p. 
433 - 434 )- 

This appears to me a mistake. What conceivable motive can be 
assigned to induce Nikias to yield up to the enemy so important an advan¬ 
tage ? If he had once relinquished the slope of Epipoke Lo occupy ex¬ 
clusively the marsh beneath the southern cliff—Gylippus and the Syracusans 
would have taken good care that he should never again have mounted that 
cliff; nor could he ever have got near to the napareixiapa. The moment 
when the Athenians did at last abandon their fortifications on the slope of 
Epipolse (t& ivu relxv) is specially marked by Thucydides afterwards—vii. 
60: it was at the last moment of desperation, when the service of all was 
needed for the final maritime battle in the Great Harbour. Dr. Arnold 
(p. 275) misinterprets this passage, in my judgement, evading die direct 
sense of it. 

The words of Thucydides, vii. 42— el iriKparricrece ns ray re ‘ErnroKwv 
tvs ivaBdcews x«l aOBis rod iv avrais trrparmttiov —are more coirectly 
conceived by M., Firmin Didot in the note to his translation, than by 
Arnold and Goller. The arpariretov here indicated does net mean 
the Athenian Circle, and their partially completed line of circumval- 
lation on the slope of Epipoke. It means the ground higher up than this, 
which they had partially occupied at first while building the fort of Lab- 
dalum, ana of which they had been substantially masters until the arrival 
of Gylippus, who had now converted it into a camp or <rrpariveSov of the 
Syracusans. 

1 Din tor vfii jl 
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where it joined the fort, made no resistance and fled. Some 
of the Athenians even began to tear down the parapets, and 
demolish this part of the counter-wall; an operation of ex¬ 
treme importance, since it would have opened to Demosthenes 
a communication with the southern side of the counter-wall, 
leading directly towards the Athenian lines on Epipolte. At 
any rate, his plan of turning the counter-wall was already 
carried—if he could only have maintained himself in his actual 
position, even without advancing farther—and if he could have 
demolished two or three hundred yards of the upper extremity 
of the wall now in his power. Whether it would have heen 
possible for him to maintain himself without farther advance, 
until day broke, and thus avoid the unknown perils of a night- 
battle, we cannot say. But both he and his men, too much 
flushed with success to think of halting, hastened forward to 
complete their victory, and to prevent the disordered Syracusans 
from again recovering a firm array. Unfortunately however 
their ardour of pursuit (as it constantly happened with Grecian 
hoplites) disturbed the regularity of their own ranks, so that 
they were not in condition to stand the shock of the Boeotian 
hoplites, just emerged from their position, and marching up 
in steady and excellent order to the scene of action. The 
Boeotians charged them, and after a short resistance, broke 
them completely, forcing them to take flight. The fugitives 
of the van were thus driven back upon their own comrades 
advancing from behind—still under the impression of success— 
ignorant of what had passed in front—and themselves urged 
on by the fresh troops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one scene 
of clamour and confusion, wherein there was neither command 
nor obedience, nor could any one discern what was passing. 
The light of the moon rendered objects and figures generally 
visible, without being sufficient to discriminate friend from foe. 
The beaten Athenians, thrown back upon their comrades, were 
in many cases mistaken for enemies and slain. The Syra¬ 
cusans and Boeotians, shouting aloud and pursuing their advan¬ 
tage, became intermingled with the foremost Athenians, and 
both armies thus grouped into knots which only distinguished 
each other by mutual demand of the watchword. That test 
also soon failed, since each party got acquainted with the 
watchword of the other—especially that of the Athenians, 
among whom the confusion was the greatest, became well known 
to the Syracusans, who kept together in larger parties. Above 
all, the effect of the poaan or war-shout, on both sides, was 
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remarkable. The Dorians in the Athenian army (from Argos, 
Korkyra, and other places) raised a paean not distinguishable 
from that of the Syracusans : accordingly their shout struck 
terror into the Athenians themselves, who fancied that they 
had enemies in their own rear and centre. Such disorder and 
panic presently ended in a general flight. The Athenians 
hurried back by the same roads which they had ascended: but 
these roads were found too narrow' for terrified fugitives, and 
many of them threw away their arms in order to scramble or 
jump down the cliffs, in which most of them perished. Even 
of those who safely effected their descent into the plain below, 
many (especially the new-comers belonging to the armament of 
Demosthenes) lost their way through ignorance, and were cut 
off the next day by the Syracusan horse. With terrible loss of 
numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians at length found 
shelter within their own lines. Their loss of arms was even 
greater than that of men, from the throwing away of shields by 
those soldiers who leaped the cliff. 1 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one upon 
the road to Epipolte, the other upon the exact and critical spot 
where the Boeotians had first withstood and first repelled the 
enemy. By a victory, so unexpected and overwhelming, their 
feelings were restored to the same pitch of confidence which 
had animated them before the arrival of Demosthenes. Again 
now masters of the field, they again indulged the hope of 
storming the Athenian lines and destroying the armament; 
to which end, however, it was thought necessary to obtain 
additional reinforcements, and Gylippus went in person with 
this commission to the various cities of Sicily—while Sikanus 
with fifteen triremes was despatched to Agrigentum, then 
understood to be wavering, and in a political crisis. 2 

During the absence of Gylippus, the Athenian generals were 
left to mourn their recent reverse, and to discuss the exigencies 
of their untoward position. The whole armament was now full 
of discouragement and weariness; impatient to escape from a 
scene where fever daily thinned their numbers, and where they 
seemed destined to nothing but dishonour. Such painful 
evidences of increasing disorganisation only made Demosthenes 
more strenuous in enforcing the resolution which he had taken 

1 Thucyd. vii. 44, 45. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 46. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) states that the number of 
skin was 2000. Diodorus gives it at 2500 (xiii. 11). Thucydides does 
not state it at all. 

These two authors probably both copied from some common authority, 
not Thucvdidls j perhaps Philistus. 
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before the attack on Epipolte. He had done his best to strike 
one decisive blow : the chances of war had turned out against 
him, and inflicted a humiliating defeat; he now therefore 
insisted on relinquishing the whole enterprise and returning 
home forthwith. The season was yet favourable for the 
voyage (it seems to have been the beginning of August), while 
the triremes recently brought, as yet unused, rendered them 
masters at sea for the present. It was idle (he added) to waste 
more time and money in staying to carry on war against 
Syracuse, which they could not now hope to subdue ; especially 
when Athens had so much need of them all at home, against 
the garrison of Dekeleia. 1 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded by Eury- 
medon, was peremptorily opposed by Nikias; who contended, 
first, that their present distress and the unpromising chances 
for the future, though he admitted the full reality of both, 
ought not nevertheless to be publicly proclaimed. A formal 
resolution to retire, passed in the presence of so many persons, 
would inevitably become known to the enemy, and therefore 
could never be executed with silence and secrecy 2 —as such a 
resolution ought to be. But furthermore, he (Nikias) took a 
decided objection to the resolution itself. He would never 
consent to carry back the armament, without specific authority 
from home to do so. Sure he was, that the Athenian people 
would never tolerate such a proceeding. When submitted to 
the public assembly at home, the conduct of the generals 
would be judged, not by persons who had been at Syracuse and 
cognisant of the actual facts, but by hearers who would learn 
all that they knew from the artful speeches of criminative 
orators. Even the citizens actually serving—though now loud 
in cries of suffering, and impatient to get home—would alter 
their tone when they were safe in the public assembly; and 
would turn round to denounce their generals as having been 
bribed to bring away the army. Speaking his own personal 

1 Thucj'd. vii. 47. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 4S. ‘O Si Nucfer ivip if* per so! uin-bs rroyitpi a<puv rife 
repay par a elvat, r$ Si Ktrytp oSk ifioiKtro alni iurBcyyj airoSeiuvivtu, o6S % 
ipipavus <1<pu$ \fn](pi£opivovs perk voWuv ti)v hvax&piitfiv rots iroAe- 
plais K<vra.yye\rQvs ylyvstBac \a 9 stv yip &v, fairs fioihJHvro, TOUTO 
■miauyrts rroKA'p Jjrroy. 

It seems probable that some of the taxiarchs and trierarebs were present 
at this deliberation, as we find in another case afterwards, c. 60. Possibly 
Demosthenes might even desire that they should be present, as witnesses 
respecting the feeling of the army; and also as supporters, if the matter 
came afterwards to be debated in the public assembly at Athens. It is to 
this feet that the words ipipavos peri *oWSy seem to allude. 
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feelings, he knew too well the tempers of his countrymen to 
expose himself to the danger of thus perishing under a charge 
alike unmerited and disgraceful. Sooner would he incur any 
extremity of risk from the enemy. 1 It must be recollected too 
(he added) that if their affairs were now bad, those of Syracuse 
were as bad, and even worse. For more than a year, the war 
had been imposing upon the Syracusans a ruinous cost, in sub¬ 
sistence for foreign allies as well as in keeping up outlying posts 
—so that they had already spent 2000 talents, besides heavy 
debts contracted and not paid. They could not continue in 
this course longer; yet the suspension of their payments would 
at once alienate their allies, and leave them helpless. The 
cost of the war (to which Demosthenes had alluded as a reason 
for returning home) could be much belter borne by Athens ; 
while a little further pressure would utterly break down the 
Syracusans. He (Nikias) therefore advised to remain where 
they were and continue the siege ; 2 the more so as their fleet 
had now became unquestionably the superior. 

Both Demosthenes and Eurymedon protested in the 
strongest language against the proposition of Nikias. Especially 
they treated the plan of remaining in the Great Harbour as 
fraught with ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on quitting 
this position without a moment’s delay. Even admitting (for 
argument) the scruples of Nikias against abandoning the 
Syracusan war without formal authority from home, they still 
urged an immediate transfer of their camp from the Great 
Harbour to Thapsus or Katana At either of these stations 
they could prosecute operations against Syracuse, with all the 
advantage of a wider range of country for supplies, a healthier 
spot, and above all of an open sea, which was absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to the naval tactics of Athenians; escaping from that 
narrow basin which condemned them to inferiority even on 
their own proper element. At all events to remove, and 
remove forthwith, otit of the Great Harbour—such was the 
pressing requisition of Demosthenes and Eurymedon, 3 

1 Thucyd, vii. 48. Othcowr ficiXenBai airris ye, bnrrr&neyosrcts 'ABt/yaioiv 
tpiffets, w) alaxpif ye atria kb! iSixas far' ‘AByyaiuv iiroKitrBai, ftSAAor i) 
farb rav rroAefilav, el Set, xtvSvveiaas rovra emBetv, ISla. 

The situation of the last word IS if in this sentence is perplexing, because 
it can hardly be construed except either with faroAitrSai or with atrtSs ye : 
for Nikias could not run any nsk of petidling separately by the hands of 
the enemy—unless we are to ascribe to him an absurd rhodomontade quite 
foreign to his character. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. «. 

fl Thucyd, vii. 48. rplPety oZv 1<pq xpvrat erpotneaBiinlvovs, See. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 49. 'O Se Avftotrfflyys rrepl ftiv rod erpoaxaB^crBat efcS* 
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But even to the modified motion of transferring the actual 
position toThapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to consent. He 
insisted on remaining as they were;—and it appears that 
Menander and Euthydemus 1 (colleagues named by the 
assembly at home before the departure of the second arma¬ 
ment) must have voted under the influence of his authority; 
whereby the majority became on his side. Nothing less than 
being in a minority, probably, would have induced Demo¬ 
sthenes and Eurymedon to submit—on a point of such 
transcendent importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained without 
quitting the Harbour, yet apparently quite inactive, during a 
period which cannot have been less than between three weeks 
and a month, until Gylippus returned to Syracuse with fresh 
reinforcements. Throughout the army, hope of success 
appears to have vanished, while anxiety for return had become 
general. The opinions of Demosthengs and Eurymedon were 
doubtless well known, and orders for retreat were expected, but 
never came. Nikias obstinately refused to give them, during 
the whole of this fatal interval; which plunged the army into 
the abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their aggressive 
enterprise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many 
persons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose to 
reveal. Even Thucydidfis thinks that he was misled by that 
party in Syracuse, with whom he had always kept up a secret 
correspondence, (seemingly apart from his colleagues,) and who 
still urged him, by special messages, not to go away; assuring 
him that Syracuse could not possibly go on longer. Without 
fully trusting these intimations, he could not bring himself to 
act against them. He therefore hung back from day to day, 
refusing to pronounce the decisive word . 3 

iiroj ffovv 4 yeS 4 x e fO —r h Si ^upiruv eiiretv, oudevl rp 4 irtp ol ftp?} 

apcOKGiv iv t $ avr$ £ti pivnv, dAV Sri r&x ,a “ ra Ph 

peKKety i%avl<rraa 8 ai. Kai S Svpup 4 Suy avrf rovro ^uvtiyipevey. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 69; Diodor. xiii. 12. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 48. *A lirtffrdpGyos r$ piv iipyip in iptpi- 

r spa fx 4 ** 1 Staff Koirwv aperx®, T<? S’ ip^xavei t4tg \iytp 

otiK itwdl-Giv r^v trrpandv. 

The insignificance of the party in Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias may be reasonably inferred from Thucyd. vii. 55. It consisted in 
part of those Lcontines who had been incorporated into the Syracusan 
citizenship (Diodor. xiii. 18). 

Polysnus {i. 43, 1) has a tale respecting a revolt of the slaves or villeins. 
(oht(rai) at Syracuse during the Athenian siege, under a leader named 
Sosikratds—a revolt suppressed by the stratagem of Hermokratfls. Tliat 
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Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so inex¬ 
plicable as his guilty fatuity—for we can call it by no lighter 
name, seeing that it involved all the brave men around him in 
one common ruin with himself—at the present critical juncture. 
How can we suppose him to have really believed that the 
Syracusans, now in the flood-tide of success, and when Gylippus 
was gone forth to procure additional forces, would break down 
and be unable to carry on the war? Childish as such 
credulity seems, we are nevertheless compelled to admit it as 
real, to such an extent as to counterbalance all the pressing 
motives for departure] motives, enforced by discerning col¬ 
leagues as well as by the complaints of the army, and brought 
home to his own observation by the experience of the late 
naval defeat. At any rate, it served as an excuse for that fatal 
weakness of his character which made him incapable of taking 
resolutions founded on prospective calculations, and chained 
him to his actual position until he was driven to act by 
imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, 
which counts for much in dictating his hesitation. The other 
generals think with satisfaction of going back to their country, 
and rescuing the force which yet remained, even under circum¬ 
stances of disappointment and failure. Not so Nikias: he 
knows too well the reception which he had deserved, and which 
might possibly be in store for him. Avowedly indeed, he 
anticipates reproach from the Athenians against the generals, 
but only unmerited reproach, on the special ground of bringing 
away the army without orders from home;—adding some harsh 
criticisms upon the injustice of the popular judgement and the 
perfidy of his own soldiers. But in the first place, we may 
remark that Demosthenes and Eurymedon, though as much, 
responsible as he was for this decision, had no such fear of 
popular injustice; or if they had, saw clearly that the obliga¬ 
tion of braving it was here imperative. And in the next place, 
no man ever had so little reason to complain of the popular 
judgement as Nikias. The mistakes of the people in regard to 
him had always been those of indulgence, over-esteem, and 
over-constancy. But Nikias foresaw too well that he would 
have more to answer for at Athens than the simple fact of 
sanctioning retreat under existing circumstances. He could 

various attempts of this sort took place at Syracuse during these two trying 
years, is by no means improbable. In fact, it is difficult to understand 
now the numerous predial slaves were kept in order during the great 
pressure and dancer, prior to the cominc of Gylippus, 
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not but remember the pride and sanguine hopes under which 
he had originally conducted the expedition out of Peineus, 
contrasted with the miserable sequel and ignominious close,— 
even if the account had been now closed, without worse. 
He could not but be conscious, more or less, how much of all 
this was owing to his own misjudgement; and under such 
impressions, the idea of meeting the free criticisms and scrutiny 
of his fellow-citizens (even putting aside the chance of judicial 
trial) must have been insupportably humiliating. To Nikias,— 
a perfectly brave man, and suffering withal under an incurable 
disease,—life at Athens had neither charm nor honour left. 
Hence, as much as from any other reason, he was induced to 
withhold the order for departure ; clinging to the hope that 
some unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up—and 
yielding to the idlest delusions from correspondents in the 
interior of Syracuse. 1 

Nearly a month after the night-battle on Epipolse, 2 Gylippus 
and Sikanus both returned to Syracuse. The latter had been 
unsuccessful at Agrigentum, where the philo-Syracusan party 
had been sent into banishment before his arrival; but Gylippus 
brought with him a considerable force of Sicilian Greeks, 
together with those Peloponnesian hoplites who had started 
from Cape Tsenarus in die early spring, and who had made 
their way from Kyrene first along the coast of Africa, and then 
across to Selinus. Such increase of strength immediately 
determined the Syracusans to resume the aggressive, both by 
land and by sea. In the Athenians, as they saw the new allies 
marching in over Epipolse, it produced a deeper despondency, 
combined with bitter regret that they had not adopted the pro¬ 
position of departing immediately after the battle of Epipolse, 
when Demosthenes first proposed it. The late interval of 
lingering hopeless inaction with continued sickness, had further 
weakened their strength, and Demosthenes now again pressed 
the resolution for immediate departure. Whatever fancies 
Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan embarrassments, 
were dissipated by the arrival of Gylippus; nor did he venture 
to persist in his former peremptory opposition—though even 

1 Thucyd. vii. 49. 'kvnXiyovros Si roS N ikIov, Skvos ns sal fieKKijins 
jfrcyivtro, ral Ssrivoia /*■>) n koJ ir\4o» eiSiij 6 ’Swlas Urxvpl(i row. 

The language of Justin respecting this proceeding is just and discriminat¬ 
ing—“ Nicias, seu pudoie male act® tei, scu roetu destitute spei civium, 
seu impeUente fato, manete contendit ” (Justin, iv. 5). 

a This interval may be inferred (see Dodwell, Ann. Thucyd. vii, 50) 
from the state of the moon at the time of the battle of Epipoke, compared 
with the subsequent eclipse. 
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now he seems to have assented against his own conviction. 1 
He however insisted with good reason, that no formal or public 
vote should be taken on the occasion—but that the order 
should he circulated through the camp, as privately as possible, 
to be ready for departure at a given signal. Intimation was 
sent to Katana that the armament was on the point of coming 
away—with orders to forward no further supplies. 2 

This plan was proceeding successfully: the ships were made 
ready—much of the property of the army had already been 
conveyed aboard without awakening the suspicion of the enemy 
—the signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing morning 
—and within a few hours, this fated armament would have 
found itself clear of the harbour, with comparatively small 
loss 8 —when the gods themselves (I speak in the language 
and feelings of the Athenian camp) interfered to forbid its 
departure. On the very night before (the 27th August, 413 
b.c.) —which was full moon—the moon was eclipsed. Such a 
portent, impressive to the Athenians at all times, was doubly 
so under their present despondency, and many of them con¬ 
strued it as a divine prohibition against departure until a certain 
time should have elapsed, with expiatory ceremonies to take off 
the effect They made known their wish for postponement to 
Nikias and his colleagues; but their interference was super¬ 
fluous, for Nikias himself was more deeply affected than any 
one else. He consulted the prophets, who declared that the 
army ought not to decamp until thrice nine days, a full circle 
of the moon, should have passed over. 4 And Nikias took 
upon himself to announce, that until after the interval indi¬ 
cated by them, he would not permit even any discussion or 
proposition on the subject. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 50. is airaU oliS'e i Wuclas tn Sfialas fi vavTiovro, 
&c. Diodor. xiii, 12. 'O Nurias 7 )VayKicrBij avyx u W aa, i & c - 

3 Thucyd. vii. 60. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 12. Ot rrpan&rai ri trieeiti tffriSemo, &C. Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 23. 

4 The moon was totally eclipsed on this night, August 27, 413 B.C., from 
27 minutes past 9 to 34 minutes past 10 f.m. (Wurm, De Ponderib. Graecor, 
sect. xclv. p. 184)—speaking with reference to an observer in Sicily. 

Thucydides states that Nikias adopted the injunction of the prophets, 
to tarry thrice nine days (vii, 50). Diodorus says three days. Plutarch 
intimates that Nikias went beyond the injunction of the prophets, who only 
insisted on three days, while he resolved on remaining for an entire lunar 
period (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

I follow the statement of Thueydidls : there is no reason to believe that 
Nikias would lengthen the lime beyond what the prophets prescribed. 

The erroneous statement respecting this memorable event, in so respect¬ 
able an author as Polybius, is not a little surprising (Polyb. he.. 19).' , 
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The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made his 
own, was a sentence of death to the Athenian army: yet it 
went along with the general feeling, and was obeyed without 
hesitation. Even Demosthenes, though if he had commanded 
alone, he might have tried to overrule it—found himself com¬ 
pelled to yield. Yet according to Philochorus (himself a pro¬ 
fessional diviner, skilful in construing the religious meaning 
of events), it was a decision decidedly wrong; that is, wrong 
according to the canonical principles of divination. To men 
planning escape or any other operation requiring silence and 
secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, as hiding light and producing 
darkness, was (he affirmed) an encouraging sign, and ought to 
have made the Athenians even more willing and forward in 
quitting the harbour. We are told, too, that Nikias had 
recently lost by death Stilbides, the ablest prophet in his 
service ; and that he was thus forced to have recourse to 
prophets of inferior ability. 1 His piety left no means untried 
of appeasing the gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and expiatory 
ceremonies, continued until the necessity of actual conflict 
arrived. 2 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably intercepting the 
Athenian departure, was the direct, though unintended conse¬ 
quence, of the delay previously caused by Nikias. We cannot 
doubt, however, that, when the eclipse first happened, he re¬ 
garded it as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had 
himself before delivered, and that he congratulated himself 
upon having so long resisted the proposition for going away. 
Let us add, that all those Athenians who were predisposed to 
look upon eclipses as signs from heaven of calamity about to 
come, would find themselves strengthened in that belief by 
the unparalleled woes even now impending over this unhappy 
army. 

What interpretation the Syracusans, confident and victorious, 
put on the eclipse, we are not told. But they knew well how 
to interpret the fact, which speedily came to their knowledge, 
that the Athenians had fully resolved to make a furtive escape, 
and had only been prevented by the eclipse. Such a resolu¬ 
tion, amounting to an unequivocal confession of helplessness, 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22 j Diodor, sriii. 12; Thucyd. vii. 5a Stilbides 
was eminent in his profession of a prophet: see Aristophan, Pac. 1029, 
with the citations from Eupolis and Philochorus in the Scholia. 

Compare the description of the effect produced by the eclipse of the sun 
at Thebes, immediately prior to the last expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessaly {Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 31). 

0 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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emboldened the Syracusans still further, to crush them as they 
were in the harbour, and never to permit them to occupy even 
any other post in Sicily. Accordingly Gylippus caused his 
triremes to be manned and practised for several days: he then 
drew out his land-force, and made a demonstration of no great 
significance against the Athenian lines. On the morrow, he 
brought out all his forces, both land and naval; with the 
former of which he beset the Athenian lines, while the fleet, 76 
triremes in number, was directed to sail up to the Athenian 
naval station. The Athenian fleet, S6 triremes strong, sailed 
out to meet it, and a close, general, and desperate action took 
place. The fortune of Athens had fled. The Syracusans first 
beat the centre division of the Athenians; next, the right 
division under Eurymedctn, who in attempting an evolution to 
outflank the enemy’s left, forgot those narrow limits of the 
harbour which were at every turn the ruin of the Athenian 
mariner—neared the land too much—and was pinned up 
against it, in the recess of Daskon, by the vigorous attack of 
the Syracusans. He was here slain, and his division destroyed: 
successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and driven 
ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own station. 
Most of them were forced ashore or grounded on points with¬ 
out those limits; upon which Gylippus marched down his 
land-force to the water’s edge, in order to prevent the retreat 
of the crews as well as to assist the Syracusan seamen in haul¬ 
ing off the ships as prizes, His march however was so hurried 
and disorderly, that the Tyrrhenian troops, on guard at the 
flank of the Athenian station, sallied out against them as they 
approached, beat the foremost of them, and drove them away 
from the shore into the marsh called Lysimeleia. More Syra¬ 
cusan troops came to their aid; but the Athenians also, anxious 
above all things for the protection of their ships, came forth in 
greater numbers; and a general battle ensued in which the 
latter were victorious. Though they did not inflict much loss 
upon the enemy, yet they saved most of their own triremes 
which had been driven ashore, together with the crews—and 
carried them into the naval station. Except for this success 
on land, the entire Athenian fleet would have been destroyed: 
as it was, the defeat was still complete, and eighteen triremes 
were lost, all their crews being slain. This was probably the 
division of Eurymedon, which having been driven ashore in 
the recess of Daskon, was too far off from the Athenian station, 
to receive any land assistance. As the Athenians were hauling, 
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in their disabled triremes, the Syracusans made a last effort to 
destroy them by means of a fireship, for which the wind hap¬ 
pened to be favourable. But the Athenians found means to 
prevent her approach, and to extinguish the flames. 1 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on her own 
element—gained with inferior numbers—gained even over the 
fresh, and yet formidable fleet recently brought by Demo¬ 
sthenes. It told but too plainly on which side the superiority 
now lay—how well the Syracusans had organised their naval 
strength for the specialties of their own harbour—how ruinous 
had been the folly of Nikias in retaining his excellent seamen 
imprisoned within that petty and unwholesome lake, where 
land and water alike did the work of their enemies. It not 
only disheartened the Athenians, but belied all their past 
experience, and utterly confounded them. Sickness of the 
whole enterprise, and repentance for having undertaken it, now 
became uppermost in their minds: yet it is remarkable that 
we hear of no complaints against Nikias separately. 2 3 But 
repentance came too late. The Syracusans, fully alive to the 
importance of their victory, sailed round the harbour in triumph 
as again their own, 8 and already looked on the enemy within it 
as their prisoners. They determined to close up and guard the 
mouth of it, from Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to leave no 
further liberty of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the contest 
was now widened, and the value of the stake before them 
enhanced. It was not merely to rescue their own city from 
siege, nor even to repel and destroy the besieging army, that 
they were now contending. It was to extinguish the entire 
power of Athens, and liberate the half of Greece from depend¬ 
ence; for Athens could never be expected to survive so terrific 
a loss as that of the entire double armament before Syracuse. 4 * 
The Syracusans exulted in the thought that this great achieve¬ 
ment would be theirs; that their city was the field, and their 
navy the chief instrument, of victory; a lasting source of glory 
to them, not merely in the eyes of contemporaries, but even in 
those of posterity. Their pride swelled when they reflected on 
the Pan-Hellenic importance which the siege of Syracuse had 


1 Thucyd. vii. J2, 53; Diodor. xiii. 13. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 55. Of pbv 'hBi\v<utn iv raw! 54 ithiplas four, *al i 
Taodkayos outoTj piyus ■?(', iroki 5 s /ulCay (rt r %s crpwelas i perdptKos. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 56. Of 54 ’Svpcuciirtoi -r&v rs ebdvs itapiitKtav 

ftSs its, &C. 

1 Thucyd. vii. <;6. 
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now acquired, and when they counted up the number and 
variety of Greek warriors who were now fighting, on one side 
or the other, between Euryalus and Plemmyrium. With the 
exception of the great struggle between Athens and the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian confederacy, never before had combatants so many 
and so miscellaneous been engaged under the same banners. 
Greeks continental and insular—Ionic, Doric, and Aiolic— 
autonomous and dependent—volunteers and mercenaries— 
from Miletus and Chios in the east to Selinus in the west 
—were all here to be found; and not merely Greeks, but also 
the barbaric Sikels, Egestieans Tyrrhenians, and Iapygians. 
If the Lacedfemonians, Corinthians, and Bccotians, were fight¬ 
ing on the side of Syracuse—the Argeians and Mantineians, 
not to mention the great insular cities, stood in arms against 
her. The jumble of kinship among the combatants on both 
sides, as well as the cross action of different local antipathies, 
is put in lively antithesis by Thucydides. 1 But amidst so vast 
an assembled number, of which they were the chiefs, the pay¬ 
masters, and the centre of combination—the Syracusans might 
well feel a sense of personal aggrandisement, and a conscious¬ 
ness of the great blow which they were about to strike, sufficient 
to exalt them for the time above the level even of their great 
Dorian chiefs in Peloponnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to close up 
the mouth of the Great Harbour, which was nearly one mile 
broad, with vessels of every description—triremes, traders, 
boats, &c.—anchored in an oblique direction, and chained 
together. 2 They at the same time prepared their naval force 
with redoubled zeal for the desperate struggle which they knew 
to be coming. They then awaited the efforts of the Athenians, 
who watched their proceedings with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the principal officers 
to deliberate what was to be done. As they had few provisions 
remaining, and had counter-ordered their further supplies, some 
instant and desperate effort was indispensable; and the only 
point in debate was, whether they should bum their fleet and 
retire by land, or make a fresh maritime exertion to break out 
of the harbour. Such had been the impression left by the 
recent sea-fight, that many in the camp leaned to the former 
scheme. 8 But the generals resolved upon first trying the latter, 
and exhausted all their combinations to give to it the greatest 
possible effect. They now evacuated the upper portion of 

1 Thucyd. vii. 57, 38. 2 Thucyd. vii. 59 j Diodor. xiii. 14. 

8 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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their lines, both on the higher ground of Epipolae, and even 
on the lower ground, such portion as was nearest to the 
southern cliff; confining themselves to a limited fortified space 
close to the shore, just adequate for their sick, their wounded, 
and their stores; in order to spare the necessity for a large 
garrison to defend them, and thus leave nearly their whole 
force disposable for sea-service. They then made ready every 
trireme in the station, which could be rendered ever so imper¬ 
fectly seaworthy, constraining every fit man to serve aboard 
them, without distinction of age, rank, or country. The 
triremes were manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites 
as well as bowmen and darters—the latter mostly Akarnanians; 
while the hoplites, stationed at the prow with orders to board 
the enemy as quickly as possible, were furnished with grap¬ 
pling-irons to detain the enemy’s ship immediately after the 
moment of collision, in order that it might not be withdrawn 
and the collision repeated, with all its injurious effects arising 
from the strength and massiveness of the Syracusan epfitids. 
The best consultation was held with the steersmen as to 
arrangement and manoeuvres of every trireme, and no precau¬ 
tion omitted which the scanty means at hand allowed. In the 
well-known impossibility of obtaining new provisions, every 
man was anxious to hurry on the struggle. 1 But Nikias, as he 
mustered them on the shore immediately before going aboard, 
saw but too plainly that it was the mere stress of desperation 
which impelled them j that the elasticity, the disciplined con¬ 
fidence, the maritime pride, habitual to the Athenians on 
shipboard—was extinct, or dimly and faintly burning. 

He did his best to revive them, by exhortations unusually 
emphatic and impressive. “ Recollect (he said) that you too, 
not less than the Syracusans, are now fighting for your own 
safety and for your country; for it is only by victory in the 
coming struggle that any of you can ever hope to see his 
country again. Yield not to despair like raw recruits after a 
first defeat: you, Athenians and allies, familiar with the unex¬ 
pected revolutions of war, will hope now for the fair turn of 
fortune, and fight with a spirit worthy of the great force 
which you see here around you. We generals have now made 
effective provision against our two great disadvantages—the 
narrow drcuit of the harbour, and the thickness of the enemy’s 
prows. 2 Sad as the necessity is, we have thrown aside all our 

1 ThucycL vii. 60. 

a Thucyd. vii. 62. *A ipwyh iyelSo/uv ftrl rjj r «0 \ifitvos a7tvivtyri 
Kphs rby ftiWovra S -(Xav ray vtav ivsaBat, &c. 
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Athenian skill and tactics, and have prepared to fight under 
the conditions forced upon us by the enemy—a land battle on 
shipboard. 1 It will be for you to conquer in this last desperate 
struggle, where there is no friendly shore to receive you if you 
give way. You, hoplites on the deck, as soon as you have the 
enemy's trireme in contact, keep him fast, and relax not until 
you have swept away his hoplites and mastered his deck. You, 
seamen and rowers, must yet keep up your courage, in spite of 
this sad failure in our means, and subversion of our tactics. 
You are better defended on deck above, and you have more- 
triremes to help you, than in the recent defeat. Such of you 
as are not Athenian citizens, I entreat to recollect the valuable 
privileges which you have hitherto enjoyed from serving in the 
navy of Athens. Though not really citizens, you have been 
reputed and treated as such: you have acquired our dialect, 
you have copied our habits, and have thus enjoyed the admira¬ 
tion, the imposing station, and the security, arising from our 
great empire. 2 Partaking as you do freely in the benefits of 
that empire, do not now betray it to these Sicilians and 
Corinthians whom you have so often beaten. For such of you 
as are Athenians, I again remind you that Athens has neither 
fresh triremes, nor fresh hoplites, to replace those now here. 
Unless you are now victorious, her enemies near home will find 
her defenceless; and our countrymen there will become slaves 
to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, every man of 

1 Thucyd. vil. 62. ’Ei touto yap Stj fipayniirpeBa, &trre n(opax ( ‘ v &ir!> 
rap veuv, ml rb pire airrovs ipaxpaiegBai, pire Inelpovs lifv, uiiptKtpov 
falvtreu. 

a Thucyd. vii. 63. ToTs 8e vairais napaivu, ml tv r<$ airy rf Se ml 
Siopat, pi Tl Tais tvpQopms Syav .... iieelrrip re tV fitiovfyr 

b/BepeierBai, &s ifla itrrl SiatrdiaaaBai, ot reus ‘A07)ya"ai vapi(iptvoi 
Kol prj Svres, rip up tt}s re Qwvrjs rjj irurriipy ml tup rpirruP rj} 
pipfaet, iBavpd£e<rBe itarb rfyv 'EMedSa, ml r5js dpxv* vi)j r\peripar able 
iXatreroy Kara rb &(pe\e7<r6ai, (s re rb <po0epbv rois imiKiois ml pi | 
iSmeTa-Bai ireA.h re\eiov, perelxere, &gre mtvuvol pipoi iXevBepus r/piy tjjs 
bpXys bpres, bimius a M)V vvv pi) mrairpoSlBore, &c. 

Dr. Arnold (together with Goller and Poppo), following the Scholiast, 
explain these words as having particular reference to the metres in the 
Athenian naval service. But i cannot think this correct. All persons in 
that service—who were freemen, but yet not citizens of Athens—are here 
designated j partly metics, doubtless, but partly also citizens of the islands 
and dependent allies—the £tvoi pavfidrai alluded to by the Corinthians 
and by Periklgs at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. J21- 
143) as the wprrrli Bivapts paXXop ti aiieeta of Athens. Without doubt 
there were numerous foreign seamen in the warlike navy of Athens, who 
derived great consideration as well as profit from the service, and often 
passed themselves off for Athenian citizens when they really were not so. 
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you, that you now going aboard here are the all of Athens— 
her hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, and her 
splendid name. 1 Bear up then and conquer, every man with 
his best mettle, in this one last struggle—for Athens as well as 
yourselves, and on an occasion which will never return.” 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten months 
before by Nikias to the people of Athens, we were compelled 
to remark, that tire greater part of it was the bitterest condem¬ 
nation of his own previous policy as commander—so we are 
here carried back, when we find him striving to palliate the 
ruinous effects of that confined space of water which paralysed 
the Athenian seamen, to his own obstinate improvidence in 
forbidding the egress of the fleet when insisted on by Demo¬ 
sthenes. His hearers probably were too much absorbed with 
the terrible present, to revert to irremediable mistakes of the 
past. Immediately on the conclusion of his touching address, 
the order was given to go aboard, and the seamen took their 
places. But when the triremes were fully manned, and the 
trierarchs, after superintending the embarkation, were them¬ 
selves about to enter and push off—the agony of Nikias was 
too great to be repressed. Feeling more keenly than any man 
the intensity of this last death struggle, and the serious, but 
inevitable shortcomings of the armament in its present con¬ 
dition—he still thought that he had not said enough for the 
occasion. He now renewed his appeal personally to the trier¬ 
archs,—all of them citizens of rank and wealth at Athens. 
They were all familiarly known to him, and he addressed him¬ 
self to every man separately by his own name, his father’s 
name, and his tribe—adjuring him by the deepest and most 
solemn motives which could touch the human feelings. Some 
he reminded of their own previous glories, others of the 
achievements of illustrious ancestors, imploring them not to 
dishonour or betray these precious titles: to all alike he re¬ 
called the charm of their beloved country, with its full political 
freedom and its unconstrained licence of individual agency to 
every man: to all alike he appealed in the names of their 
wives, their children, and their paternal gods. He cared not 
for being suspected of trenching upon the commonplaces of rhe¬ 
toric : he caught at every topic which could touch the inmost 
affections, awaken the in-bred patriotism, and rekindle the 
abated courage of the officers, whom be was sending forth to 

1 Thacyd. vii, 64. "On of iv rah yavalv ifi&v vvv irl/ityai, /cal refol 
toii ’Alljyttloa ehrl not v ijoi, /cat ^ MAonrot trlAu, k at rb piy/t tvo/ia rav 
'AOtivSiv ... 
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this desperate venture. He at length constrained himself to 
leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that he ought to say more 
—and proceeded to marshal the land-force for the defence of 
the lines, as well as along the shore, where they might render 
as much service and as much encouragement as possible to the 
combatants on shipboard. 1 * 

Very different was the spirit prevalent, and very opposite the 
burning words uttered, on the sea-board of the Syracusan 
station, as the leaders were mustering their men immediately 
before embarkation. They had been apprised of the grappling 
irons now about to be employed by the Athenians, and had 
guarded against them in part by stretching hides along their bows, 
so that the “iron-hand” might slip off without acquiring any 
hold. The preparatory movements even within the Athenian 
station being perfectly visible, Gylippus sent the fleet out with 
the usual prefatory harangue. He complimented them on the 
great achievements which Lhey had already performed in break¬ 
ing down the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible. 11 
He reminded them that the sally of their enemies was only a 
last effort of despair, seeking nothing but escape, undertaken 
without confidence in themselves, and under the necessity of 
throwing aside all their own tactics in order to copy feebly 
those of the Syracusans. 3 He called upon them to recollect 
the destructive purposes which the invaders had brought with 
them against Syracuse, to inflict with resentful hand the finishing 
stroke upon tins half-ruined armament, and to taste the delight 
of satiating a legitimate revenge. 4 

The Syracusan fleet—76 triremes strong, as in the last battle 
—was the first to put off from shore; Pythen with the Corin¬ 
thians in the centre, Sikanus and Agatharchus on the wings. 
A certain proportion of them were placed near the mouth 
of the harbour, in order to guard the barrier; while the rest 
were distributed around the harbour, in order to attack the 
Athenians from different sides as soon as they should approach. 

1 See the striking chapter of Thucyd. vii. 69, Even the tame style of 
Diodorus (xiiL 15} becomes animated in describing this scene. 

B Thucyd. vii. 65. 

* Thucyd. vii. 60, 67. 

4 Thucyd. vii. 68. tepls oiv iratfav n romAT/tv .... ipyji t/hw- 
fdton&i, koI vopiawpev pbv voiup&rarav tTvafrpbs tabs iravrtovs, ot ttv is 

TipMpls. tov vpotnretrivrai SiKCU&a’oia'iy &wauKqffat Tps yyt&pifs rh fliyiou- 
ptvov, &pa 51 ixBpcbs kpiyaadai tyympriiuyop qfuv, koX (rb teyipxniv rov) 
IjSicrToy that. 

This plain and undisguised invocation of the angty and revengenu 
passions should be noticed, as a mark of character ana manners. 
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Moreover the surface of the harbour swarmed with the light 
craft of the Syracusans, in many of which embarked youthful 
volunteers, sons of the best families in the city; 1 boats of no 
mean service during the battle, saving or destroying the seamen 
cast overboard from disabled ships, as well as annoying the 
fighting Athenian triremes. The day was one sacred to 
Herakles at Syracuse; and the prophets announced that the 
god would ensure victory to the Syracusans, provided they stood 
on the defensive, and did not begin the attack. 2 Moreover the 
entire shore round the harbour, except the Athenian station 
and its immediate neighbourhood, was crowded with Syracusan 
soldiers and spectators; while the walls of Ortygia, immediately 
overhanging the water, were lined with the feebler population 
of the city, the old men, women, and children. From the 
Athenian station presently came forth no triremes, under 
Demosthenes, Menander, and Euthydemus—with the cus¬ 
tomary paean, its tone probably partaking of the general sadness 
of the camp. They steered across direct to the mouth of the 
harbour, beholding on all sides the armed enemies ranged 
along the shore, as well as the unarmed multitudes who were 
imprecating the vengeance of the gods upon their heads ; while 
for them there was no sympathy, except among the fellow- 
sufferers within their own lines. Inside of this narrow basin, 
rather more than five English miles in circuit, 194 ships of war, 
each manned with more than 200 men, were about to join 
battle—in the presence of countless masses around, all with 
palpitating hearts, and near enough both to see and hear; the 
most picturesque battle (if we could abstract our minds from 
its terrible interest) probably in history, without smoke or other 
impediments to vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily— 
a serious and magnified realisation of those Naumachise which 
the Roman emperors used to exhibit with gladiators on the 
Italian lakes, for the recreation of the people. 

1 Diodorus, xiii. 14. Plutarch has a similar statement, in reference to 
the previous battle : but I think he must have confused one battle with the 
other—for his account can hardly be made to harmonise with Thucydides 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24J. 

It is to be recollected that both Plutarch and Diodorus had probably 
read the description of the battles in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, con¬ 
tained in Philistus ; a better witness, if we had bis account before us, even 
than Thucydides; since he was probably at this time in Syracuse, and was 
perhaps actually engaged. 

3 Plutarch, Nikias, c, 24, 25. Tiimeus reckoned the aid of Hlraklte as 
having been one of the great causes of Syracusan victory over the Athenians. 
He gave several reasons why the god was provoked against the Athenians: 
see Timmus, Frarm. 104, ed. Didot. 
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The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of the 
barrier where a narrow opening (perhaps closed by a moveable 
chain) had been left for merchant-vessels. Their first impetu¬ 
ous attack broke through the Syracusan squadron defending it, 
and they were already attempting to sever its connecting bonds, 
when the enemy from all sides crowded in upon them and 
forced them to desist. Presently the battle became general, 
and the combatants were distributed in various parts of the 
harbour. On both sides a fierce and desperate courage was 
displayed, even greater than had been shown on any of the 
former occasions. At the first onset, the skill and tactics of 
the steersmen shone conspicuous, well seconded by zeal on the 
part of the rowers and by their ready obedience to the voice of 
the Keleustes. As the vessels neared, the bowmen, slingers 
and throwers on the deck hurled clouds of missiles against the 
enemy—next was heard the loud crash of the two impinging 
metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore. 1 When the 
vessels were thus once in contact, they were rarely allowed to 
separate: a strenuous hand-fight then commenced by the 
hoplites in each, trying respectively to board and master their 
enemy’s deck. It was not always however that each trireme 
had its own single and special enemy: sometimes one ship had 
two or three enemies to contend with at once—sometimes she 
fell aboard of one unsought, and became entangled. After a 
certain time, the fight still obstinately continuing, all sort of 
battle order became lost; the skill of the steersman was of 
little avail, and the voice of the Keleustes was drowned 
amidst the universal din and mingled cries from victors as well 
as vanquished. On both sides emulous exhortations were 
poured forth, together with reproach and sarcasm addressed to 
any ship which appeared flinching from the contest; though 
factitious stimulus of this sort was indeed but little needed 

1 The destructive impact of these metallic masses at the heads of the 
ships of war, as well as the periplus practised by a lighter ship to avoid 
direct collision against a heavier—is strikingly illustrated by a passage in 
Plutarch's Life of Lucullus, where a naval engagement between the Roman 
general, and Neoptolemus the admiral of Mithridates, is described. “ Lu¬ 
cullus was on board a Rhodian quinquereme, commanded by Damagoras, a 
skilful Rhodian pilot; while Neoptolemus was approaching with a ship 
much heavier, and driving forward to a direct collision: upon which 
Damagoros evaded the blow, rowed rapidly round, and struck the enemy 
in the stem.” .... Seltras 4 Aaptayipas rh fiipas rijs flcuriKiiais, k #1 rijv 
Tpaxirrita row xa\K<&itaTos, abx 4 r 4 \/ui<re avpseeaeiv Avrfopypos, 
dj-ias 4k srepiayoiyrjs itstoiTTpe^as itciksvtrfv 4rl scpipvav tiitracriiu' Kal 
sneoBelaijs luraSSa i ijr veils iSeJavo tV ie\siyi)V A/ 3 X «@5 yevo/tevsiv, &re 
Tots BaXarrevotitn ri}s veils p 4 pe<ri •Kpaasttoootrav, —Plutarch, Lucull. c. 3. 
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Such was the heroic courage on both sides, that for a long 
time victory was altogether doubtful, and the whole harbour 
was a scene of partial encounters, wherein sometimes Syra¬ 
cusans, sometimes Athenians, prevailed. According as success 
thus fluctuated, so followed the cheers or wailings of the spec¬ 
tators ashore. At one and the same time, every variety of 
human emotion might be witnessed; according as attention 
was turned towards a victorious or a defeated ship. It was 
among the spectators in the Athenian station, above all, whose 
entire life and liberty were staked in the combat, that this 
emotion might be seen exaggerated into agony, and overpass¬ 
ing the excitement even of the combatants themselves. 1 Those 
among them who looked towards a portion of the harbour 
where their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and thanks¬ 
giving to the gods: such of their neighbours as contemplated 
an Athenian ship in difficulty, gave vent to their feelings in 
shrieks and lamentation; while a third group, with their eyes 
fixed on some portion of the combat still disputed, were 
plunged in all the agitations of doubt, manifested even in the 
tremulous swing of their bodies, as hope or fear alternately 
predominated. During all the time that the combat remained 
undecided, the Athenians on shore were distracted by all these 
manifold varieties of intense sympathy. But at length the 
moment came, after a long-protracted struggle, when victory 
began to declare in favour of the Syracusans, who, perceiving 
that their enemies were slackening, redoubled their efforts as 
well as their shouts, and pushed them back towards the land. 
All the Athenian triremes, abandoning further resistance, were 
thrust ashore like shipwrecked vessels in or near their own 
station; a few being even captured before they could arrive there. 
The diverse manifestations of sympathy among the Athenians 
in the station itself were now exchanged for one unanimous 
shriek of agony and despair. The boldest of them rushed to 
rescue the ships and their crews from pursuit, others to man 
their walls in case of attack from land: many were even para¬ 
lysed at the sight, and absorbed with the thoughts of their own 
irretrievable ruin. Their souls were doubtless still further sub¬ 
dued by the wild and enthusiastic joy which burst forth in 
maddening shouts from the hostile crowds around the harbour, 
in response to their own victorious comrades on shipboard. 

Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and decisive 
combat Tim modem historian strives in vain to convey the 
impression of it which appears in the condensed and burning 
1 Thucyd. vii. 71. 
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phrases of Thucydides. We find in his description of battles 
generally, and of this battle beyond all others, a depth and 
abundance of human emotion which has now passed out of 
military proceedings. The Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who 
look on, are not soldiers withdrawn from the community, and 
specialised as well as hardened by long professional training— 
but citizens with all their passions, instincts, sympathies, joys, 
and sorrows, of domestic as well as political life. Moreover 
the non-military population in ancient times had an interest of 
the most intense kind in the result of the struggle; which made 
the difference to them, if not of life and death, at least of the 
extremity of happiness and misery. Hence the strong light 
and shade, the Homeric exhibition of undisguised impulse, the 
tragic detail of personal motive and suffering, which pervades 
this and other military descriptions of Thucydides. When we 
read the few but most vehement words which he employs to 
depict the Athenian camp under this fearful trial, we must 
recollect that these were not only men whose all was at stake, 
but that they were moreover citizens full of impressibility— 
sensitive and demonstrative Greeks, and indeed the most 
sensitive and demonstrative of all Greeks. To repress all 
manifestations of strong emotion was not considered, in ancient 
times, essential to the dignity of the human character. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, w'hich the great historian 
has imparted to the final battle at Syracuse, he has not ex¬ 
plained the causes upon which its ultimate issue turned. 
Considering that the Athenians were superior to their enemies 
in number, as no to 76 triremes—that they fought with 
courage not less heroic—and that the action was on their own 
element; we might have anticipated for them, if not a victory, 
at least a drawn battle, with equal loss on both sides. But we 
may observe—1. The number of no triremes was formed by 
including some hardly seaworthy. 1 2, The crews were com¬ 
posed partly of men not used to sea-service; and the Akamar- 
nian darters, especially, were for this reason unhandy with 
their missiles. 2 3. Though the water had been hitherto the 
element favourable to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect 
was declining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
in the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbour 

1 Thucyd. vii. 60. ris vaus incAsras 8<rai ^aav teat Siwarot <c«l ijrXotJ- 

repai. 

* Thucyd. vii. 60. xdwa nvd l<rffi0d(mires irAijpatroi— 
icr&atviiv Sorif ivatroSv iSJicei ii\iK(as /ter^X 4 ”' iwirdfStips 
ffrai. Compare also the speech of Gylippus, e. 67. 
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would have nullified her superiority at all times, and placed her 
even at great disadvantage—without the means of twisting and 
turning her triremes so as to strike only at a vulnerable point 
of the enemy—compared with the thick, heavy, straightforward 
butting of the Syracusans ; like a nimble pugilist of light weight 
contending, in a very confined ring, against superior weight 
and muscle. 1 For the mere land-fight on shipboard, Athenians 
had not only no advantage, but had on the contrary the odds 
against them. 4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage 
from having nearly the whole harbour lined round with their 
soldiers and friends; not simply from the force of encouraging 
sympathy, no mean auxiliary—but because any of their triremes, 
if compelled to fall back before an Athenian, found protection 
on the shore, and could return to the fight at leisure; while an 
Athenian in the same predicament had no escape. 5. The 
numerous light craft of the Syracusans doubtless rendered great 
service in this battle, as they had done in the preceding—• 
though Thucydides does not again mention them. 6. Lastly, 
both in the Athenian and Syracusan characters—the pressure 
of necessity was less potent, as a stimulus to action, than hope¬ 
ful confidence and elation, with the idea of a flood-tide yet 
mounting. In the character of some other races, the Jews for 
instance, the comparative force of these motives appears to be 
reversed. 

About 60 Athenian triremes, little more than half of the 
fleet which came forth, were saved as the wreck from this 
terrible conflict. The Syracusans on their part had also 
suffered severely; only 50 triremes remaining out of 76. The 
triumph with which, nevertheless, on returning to the city, they 
erected their trophy, and the exultation which reigned among 
the vast crowds encircling the harbour, was beyond all measure 
or precedent. Its clamorous manifestations were doubtless 
but too well heard in the neighbouring camp of the Athenians, 
and increased, if anything could increase, the soul-subduing 
extremity of distress which paralysed the vanquished. So 
utterly did the pressure of suffering, anticipated as well as 

1 The language of Theokritus, in describing the pugilistic contest 
between Pollux and the Bebrykian Amykus, is not inapplicable to the 
position of the Athenian ships and seamen when cramped up in this 
harbour (Idyll, xxii. 91)— 

..... . ... Ik S’ rrepuffrv 

'Spue? Kparepbu Uo\vSev<ea. Bapcrtivetricov } 

AeifiifJrcs’ iru? piv imp pt<r tt? $ a pdcret c v, 

Xtoptp ivi trr etytZ, Tm/y froAlyctO? ivrjp. 

Compare Vinril’s picture of Entellus and DarSs, ALneid, v. 4-50. 
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actual, benumb their minds and extinguish their most sacred 
associations, that no man among them, not even the ultra¬ 
religious Nikias, thought of picking up the floating bodies or 
asking for a truce to bury the dead. This obligation, usually 
so serious and imperative upon the survivors after a battle, now 
passed unheeded amidst the sorrow, terror, and despair, of the 
living man himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the generals; to 
their honour be it spoken. On the afternoon of this terrible 
defeat, Demosthenes proposed to Nikias that at daybreak the 
ensuing morning they should man all the remaining ships— 
even now more in number than the Syracusan—and make a 
fresh attempt to break out of the harbour. To this Nikias 
agreed, and both proceeded to try their influence in getting the 
resolution executed. But so irreparably was the spirit of the 
seamen broken, that nothing could prevail upon them to go 
again on shipboard : they would hear of nothing but attempt¬ 
ing to escape by land. 1 Preparations were therefore made for 
commencing their march in the darkness of that very night. 
The roads were still open, and had they so marched, a portion 
of them, at least, might even yet have been saved. 2 But there 
occurred one more mistake—one further postponement—which 
cut off the last hopes of this gallant and fated remnant. 

The Syracusan Hermokratfis, fully anticipating that the 
Athenians would decamp that very night, was eager to prevent 
their retreat, because of the mischief which they might do if 
established in any other part of Sicily. He pressed Gylippus 
and the military authorities to send out forthwith, and block up 
the principal roads, passes, and fords, by which the fugitives 
would get off. Though sensible of the wisdom of his advice, 
the generals thought it wholly unexecutable. Such was the 
universal and unbounded joy which now pervaded the city, in 
consequence of the recent victory, still further magnified by the 
circumstance that the day was sacred to H£raklSs—so wild the 
jollity, the feasting, the intoxication, the congratulations, amidst 
men rewarding themselves after their recent effort and triumph, 
and amidst the necessary care for the wounded—that an order 
to arm and march out would have been as little heeded as the 
order to go on shipboard was by the desponding Athenians. 
Perceiving that he could get nothing done until the next, 
morning, HermokratSs resorted to a stratagem in order to 
delay the departure of the Athenians for that night. At the 
moment when darkness was beginning, he sent down some 
1 Thucyd. vii. 72. * Diodor. xiii. 18. 

vnr vn • 
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confidential friends on horseback to the Athenian wall. These 
men, riding up near enough to make themselves heard, and 
calling for the sentries, addressed them as messengers from the 
private correspondents of Nikias in Syracuse, who had sent to 
warn him (they affirmed) not to decamp during the night, inas¬ 
much as the Syracusans had already beset and occupied the 
roads; but to begin his march quietly the next morning after 
adequate preparation. 1 

This fraud (the same as the Athenians had themselves 
practised two years before, 2 in order to tempt the Syracusans 
to march out against Katana) was perfectly successful: the 
sincerity of the information was believed, and the advice 
adopted. Had Demosthenes been in command alone, we 
may doubt whether he would have been so easily duped; for 
granting the accuracy of the fact asserted, it was not the less 
obvious that the difficulties, instead of being diminished, would 
be increased tenfold on the following day. We have seen, 
however, on more than one previous occasion, how fatally 
Nikias was misled by his treacherous advices from the philo- 
Athenians at Syracuse. An excuse for inaction was always 
congenial to his character; and the present recommendation, 
moreover, fell in but too happily with the temper of the army 
—now benumbed with depression and terror, like those un¬ 
fortunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
who were yielding to the lethargy of extreme cold on the snows 
of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to arouse.® 
Having remained over that night, the generals determined also 
to stay the next day,—in order that the army might carry away 
with them as much of their baggage as possible—sending for¬ 
ward a messenger to the Sikels m the interior to request that 
they would meet the army, and bring with them a supply of 
provisions. 4 Gylippus and Hermokiat€s had thus ample time, 
on the following day, to send out forces and occupy all the 
positions convenient for obstructing the Athenian march. 
They at the same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the 
Athenian triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent 
battle, and which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded and 
unheeded 5 —seemingly even those within the station itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime defeat 
that Nikias and Demosthenes put their army in motion to 
attempt retreat. The camp had long been a scene of sickness 

1 Thucyd. vii. 73 ; Diodor. xiii. 18. 2 Thucyd. vi. 64. 

3 Xenophon. Anab. iv. 5, 15, 19 j v. 8, 15. 

* Thucyd. vii. 77. * Thucyd. vii. 74. 
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and death from the prevalence of marsh fever; but since the 
recent battle, the number of wounded men and the unburied 
bodies of the slain, had rendered it yet more pitiable. Forty 
thousand miserable men (so prodigious was the total, including 
all ranks and functions) now set forth to quit it, on a inarch of 
which few could hope to see the end; like the pouring forth of 
the population of a large city starved out by blockade. Many 
had little or no provisions to carry—so low had the stock 
become reduced; but of those who had, every man carried his 
own—even the horsemen and hoplites, now for the first time 
either already left without slaves by desertion, or knowing that 
no slave could now be trusted. But neither such melancholy 
equality of suffering, nor the number of sufferers, counted for 
much in the way of alleviation. A downcast stupor and sense 
of abasement possessed every man ; the more intolerable, when 
they recollected the exit of the armament from Peiraeus two 
years before, with prayers, and solemn paeans, and all the splen¬ 
did dreams of conquest—set against the humiliation of the 
closing scene now before them, without a single trireme left out 
of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its march 
that the full measure of wretchedness was felt and manifested. 
It was then that the necessity first became proclaimed, which 
no one probably spoke out beforehand, of leaving behind not 
merely the unburied bodies, but also the sick and the wounded. 
The scenes of woe, which marked this hour, passed endurance 
or description. The departing soldier sorrowed and shuddered, 
with the sentiment of an unperformed duty, as he turned from 
the unburied bodies of the slain; but far more terrible was the 
trial, when he had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who 
implored their comrades, with wailings of agony and distraction, 
not to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims of pious 
friendship, they clung round their knees, and even crawled 
along the line of march until their strength failed. The silent 
dejection of the previous day was now exchanged for universal 
tears and groans, and clamorous outbursts of sorrow, amidst 
which the army could not without the utmost difficulty he 
disengaged and put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem that their cup 
of bitterness was exhausted; but worse was yet in store-—and 
the terrors of the future dictated a struggle against all the 
miseries of past and present. The generals did their best to 
keep up some sense of order as well as courage; and Nikias, par¬ 
ticularly, in this closing hour of his career, displayed a degree 
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of energy and heroism which he had never before seemed to 
possess. Though himself among the greatest personal sufferers 
of all, from his incurable complaint, he was seen everywhere in 
the ranks, marshalling the troops, heartening up their dejection, 
and addressing them with a voice louder, more strenuous, and 
more commanding than was his wont. 

“ Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), even as we 
are now: others have been saved out of circumstances worse 
than ours. Be not too much humiliated, either with your de¬ 
feats or with your present unmerited hardships. I loo, having 
no advantage over any of you in strength (nay, you see the 
condition to which I have been brought by my disease), and 
accustomed even to superior splendour and good fortune in 
private as well as public life—I too am plunged in the same 
peril with the humblest soldier among you. Nevertheless my 
conduct has been constantly pious towards the gods, as well as 
just and blameless towards men; in recompense for which, my 
hope for the future is yet sanguine, at the same time that our 
actual misfortunes do not appal me in proportion to their in¬ 
trinsic magnitude. 1 Perhaps indeed they may from this time 

1 Thucyd. vii. Kat-rai iroMk pip is Scobs viptpa SeSiyrtipat, iroMi 
Be is avBpiisrous Sinaia ica\ avenUpBova. ’A vB % &v V pev iS-scXs Spas 
Bpaaela rou fie'AAoi -tos, al Be (v/iipopal av icar’ a£lav Srj 
ipofloviri. Tix a S'hvxaX Xa^aeiati' hcaph yap rdis re sroS.ep.iois eirrvxnrai, 
Kal el tw Oeav iirlipBovoi iarpartvaapev, hptcovpras $8 7) rertpap-ripeBa. 

I have translated the words ob Kar' a£lay, and the sentence of which 
they form a part, differently from what has been hitherto sanctioned by the 
commentators, who construe xar’ allay as meaning “according to our 
desert”—understand the words al (vptpopal ob nar’ bl-luv as bearing the 
same sense with the words rats staph r^y allay naKostpaylais some lines 
before—and likewise construe ob, not with cpa0ouot, but with nar allay, 
assigning to ipoftovm an affirmative sense. They translate—“Quare, 
quanivis nostra fortuna promts ajjttcta vicieainr (these words have no 
parallel in the original), reruns tamen futurarum spes est oudax: sed clades, 
quas nullo nostro merito acccpimus, nos jam tenent. At fortasse cessa- 
bunt,” Sc c. M. Didot translates—“ Aussi j’ai un ferme espoir dans l’avenir 
malgri Teffroi que des maJheurs non mMUs nous causent.” Dr. Arnold 
passes the sentence over without notice. 

This manner of translating appears to me not less unsuitable in reference 
to the spirit and thread of the harangue, than awkward as regards the 
individual words. Looking to the spirit of the harangue, the object of 
encouraging the dejected soldiers would hardly be much answered by 
repeating (what in feet had been glanced at in a manner sufficient ana 
becoming, before) that “ the unmerited reverses terrified either Nikias, 
or the soldiers.” Then as to the words—the expressions hvB' £v. Upas, pip 
and Si, seem to me to denote, not only that the two halves of the sentence 
apply both of them to Nikias—but that the first half of the sentence is 
in harmony, not in opposition, with the second. Matthfee (in my judge¬ 
ment, erroneously) refers (Gr. Gr. § 62s) Spas to some words which have 
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forward abate; for our enemies have had their full swing of 
good fortune, and if at the moment of our starting we were 

preceded ; I think that Sptos contributes to hold together the first and the 
second affirmation of the sentence. Now the Latin translation refets the 
first half of the sentence to Nikias, and the last half to the soldiers whom 
he addresses; while the translation of M. Didot, by means of the word 
malgri, for which there is nothing corresponding in the Greek, puts the 
second half in antithesis to the first. 

I cannot but think that oil ought to be construed with ifioBovat, anti 
that the words kot’ o|faf do not bear the meaning assigned to them by 
the translators. ’Al-tav not only means, “ A serf, merit, the title to that 
which a man has earned by his conduct ”—as in the previous phrase jrapA 
r'yv a£tav —but it also means " price, value, title to be cared for, capacity 
of exciting more or less desire or aversion ”—in which last sense it is predi¬ 
cated as an attribute, not only of moral beings, hut of other ohiects besides. 
Thus Aristotle says (Ethic. Nilcom. iii. It)— i yap oSrus paWov 
ayairp r&s routvras f/Sovas rys alias' 6 Si atiippav ov toiovtos, &c. 
Again, ibid. iii. 5. 'O pin olv A Bel seal o£ Sveica, insopevuv pal tpaBoipevos, 
Kal Sis Set, /cal Sre, Spotus Be pal Bajipuv avSpetos 4 par’ c. a v yip, pal 
as Ay S Xoyos, iri ax* 1 **d 6 ivSpeios. Again, ibid. iv. 2 . Aia ToOrd 

iart toB peyaXtmpeiraus, iv $ Av waijj yevti, peyaKmpeaas sroioiv' rh yap 
toiovtov oitx liinrepBXyrov, Kal Kx m par' A{ fa v roG Bairai/fiparos. Again, 
ibid. viii. 14. ’a xpdiov yap uvra 06 <j>a<ri Se!v Kitov Kxetv XtiTovpylav re 
yap ylveaBai, pal oS ipiXiav, el pi) par’ i(lav rav fpyuv Karat ra ip rrjs 
tfnXlas, Compare also ibid. viii. 13. 

Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 4, 32. ri yhp iroXXA Boko Gvra Sx* lv tar’ 
a£tav rijs oucrfai QalvetrSat uxpeXoSvra robs fthovs, aveXevBeplav tpoiye 
Suxet rrepufm-ew. Compare Xenophon, Meraorab. ii. 5, 2. fimrep rav 
oinerav, atlra pal rav iplXav, elalv a£ lai; also ibid. i. 6, 11, and Isokrates 
cont. Lochit. Or. xx. s. 8; Plato, Legg. ix. p. 876 E. 

The words par ct£lav in Thucydides appear to me to bear the same 
meaning as in these passages of Xenophon and Aristotle—“in proportion 
to their value,” or to their real magnitude. If we so construe them, 
the words, avff &v, Spas pev, and Si, all fell into their proper order: the 
whole sentence after avB’ fiv applies to Nikias personally, is a corollary 
from what he had asserted before, and forms a suitable pointin an harangue 
for encouraging his dispirited soldiers—‘' Look how /bear up, who have as 
much cause for mourning as any of yon. I have behaved well both towards 
gods and towards men: in return for which I am comparatively comfortable 
both as to the future and as to the present: as to the future, I have strong 
hopes—at the same time that as to the present I am not overwhelmed by 
the present misfortunes in proportion to their prodigious intensity.” 

This is the precise thing fora man of resolution to say upon so terrible an 
occasion. 

The particle By has its appropriate meaning—of Bi £vptpapa\ 06 kot ’ A{fair 
Si QoBovtn —“ and the present distresses, though they do appal me, do not 
appal me assuredly in proportion to their actual magnitude. Lastly, the 
particle pal (in the succeeding phrase rixa S’ Av pal Aupfi<r««u'} does 
not fit on to the preceding passage as usually construed: accordingly the 
Latin translator, as well as M. Didot, leave it out and translate—“At 
fortasse cessabunt.” “ Mais pent-Stre vont-ils cesser.” It ought to be 
translated—“And perhaps they may even abate,” which implies that what 
had been asserted in the preceding sentence is here intended not to be 
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under the jealous wrath of any of the gods, we have already 
undergone chastisement amply sufficient. Other people before 
us have invaded foreign lands, and by thus acting under com¬ 
mon human impulse, have incurred sufferings within the limit 
of human endurance. We too may reasonably hope hence¬ 
forward to have the offended god dealing with us more mildly 
—for we are now objects fitter for his compassion than for his 
jealousy. 1 Look moreover at your own ranks, hoplites so 
numerous and so excellent: let that guard you against ex¬ 
cessive despair, and recollect that wherever you may sit down, 
you are yourselves at once a city ; there is no city in Sicily that 
can either repulse your attack or expel you if you choose to 
stay. Be careful yourselves to keep your march firm and 
orderly, every man of you with this conviction—that whatever 
spot he may be forced to fight in, that spot is his country and 
his fortress, and must be kept by victorious effort. As our 
provisions are very scanty, we shall hasten on night and day 
alike; and so soon as you reach any friendly village of the 
Sikels, who still remain constant to us from hatred to Syracuse, 
then consider yourselves in security. We have sent forward to 
apprise them, and entreat them to meet us with supplies. 
Once more, soldiers, recollect that to act like brave men is now 
a matter of necessity to you—and that if you falter, there is no 
refuge for you anywhere. Whereas if you now get clear of 
your enemies, such of you as are not Athenians will again enjoy 
the sight of home, while such of you as are Athenians will live 
to renovate the great power of our city, fallen though it now be. 

contradicted, but to be carried forward and strengthened: see KUhner, 
Griech. Gramm, sect 725-728. Such would not be the case as the sentence 
is usually construed. 

1 Thucyd. vii. 77. ‘Utaya yap tois r« iratepSais eMxB rai i iced rf t</> 
BeSv MtpBovoi hrrpareicrapev, kiroxpdrrws tjSy renpap-hpeBa' %\Bov yap 
trav ica\ fiAXo t nvhs IfSij lip' tripovs, cal hvBpt&iraa Spdtmvres kveKtk IrrafW. 
Knl $pas etuis mv ri re bit 1 > rov Bead l\itt£eiv pmdytepa ?£e tv oticrov yap kit' 
aiira\v i^iwrepoi jjSi] itrpev 1) <p 96 vov. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the doctrine, so frequently set forth in 
Herodotus, that the gods were jealous of any man or any nation who was 
pre-eminently powerful, fortunate, or prosperous. Nikias, recollecting the 
immense manifestation and promise with which his armament had started 
from Peirseus, now believed that this had provoked the jealousy of some 
of the gods, and brought about the misfortunes in Sicily. He comforts 
his soldiers by saying that the enemy is now at the same dangerous pin¬ 
nacle of exaltation, whilst they have exhausted the sad effects of the divine 
jealousy. 

Compare the story of Amasis and Polykratfis in Herodotus (iii. 39), and 
the striking remarks put into the mouth of Paulus jEmilius by Plutarch (Vit. 
Paul. /EmS. c. 36). 
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It is men that snake a city—not r nulls, nor ships without 
men.” 1 

The efforts of both commanders were in full harmony with 
these strenuous words. The army was distributed into two 
divisions; the hoplites marching in a hollow oblong, with the 
baggage and unarmed in the interior. The front division was 
commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demosthenes. Directing 
their course towards the Sikel territory, in the interior of the 
island, they first marched along the left bank of the Anapus 
until they came to the ford of that river which they found 
guarded by a Syracusan detachment. They forced the passage 
however without much resistance, and accomplished on that 
day a march of about five miles, under the delay arising from 
the harassing of the enemy’s cavalry and light troops. Encamp¬ 
ing for that night on an eminence, they recommenced their 
march with the earliest dawn, and halted, after about two miles 
and a half, in a deserted village on a plain. They were in 
hopes of finding some provisions in the houses, and were even 
under the necessity of carrying along with them some water 
from this spot; there being none to be found farther on. As 
their intended line of march had now become evident, the 
Syracusans profited by this halt to get on before them, and to 
occupy in force a position on the road, called the Akraean cliff. 
Here the road, ascending a high hill, formed a sort of ravine 
bordered on each side by steep cliffs. The Syracusans erected 
a wall or barricade across the whole breadth of the road, and 
occupied the high ground on each side. But even to reach 
this pass was beyond the competence of the Athenians; so 
impracticable was it to get over the ground in the face of 
overwhelming attacks from the enemy’s cavalry and light 
troops. They were compelled, after a short march, to retreat 
to their camp of the night before. 2 

Every hour added to the distress of their position; for their 
food was all but exhausted, nor could any man straggle from 
the main body without encountering certain destruction from 
the cavalry. Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried one 
more desperate effort to get over the hilly ground into the 
interior. Starting very early, they arrived at the foot of the 
hill called the Akrsean cliff, where they found the barricades 
placed across the road, with deep files of Syracusan hoplites 
behind them, and crowds of light troops lining the cliffs on 
each border. They made the most strenuous and obstinate 

1 Thucyd. vii. 77. y Ai'Spei yip irdUu, Hal oh relxn, obSi vijej ivtp&r Ktvai, 

2 Thucyd. vii. 78. 
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efforts to force this inexpugnable position, but all their struggles 
were vain, while they suffered miserably from the missiles of 
the troops above. Amidst all the discouragement of this 
repulse, they were yet further disheartened by storms of thunder 
and lightning, which occurred during the time, and which they 
construed as portents significant of their impending ruin. 1 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which the 
last two years had wrought in the contending parties—and 
the degree to which such religious interpretations of phenomena 
depended for their efficacy on predisposing temper, gloomy 
or cheerful. In the first battle between Nikias and the 
Syracusans, near the Great Harbour, some months before the 
siege was begun, a similar thunderstorm had taken place: on 
that occasion, the Athenian soldiers had continued the battle 
unmoved, treating it as a natural event belonging to the season, 
—and such indifference on their part had still further imposed 
upon the alarmed Syracusans. 2 Now, both the self-confidence 
and the religious impression had changed sides. 8 

Exhausted by their fruitless efforts, the Athenians fell back 
a short space to repose, when Gylippus tried to surround them 
by sending a detachment to block up the narrow road in their 
rear. This however they prevented, effecting their retreat into 
the open plain, where they passed the night, and on the 
ensuing day, attempted once more the hopeless march over 
the Akrtean cliff. But they were not allowed even to advance 
so far as the pass and the barricade. They were so assailed 
and harassed by the cavalry and darters, in flank and rear, 
that in spite of heroic effort and endurance, they could not 
accomplish a progress of so much as one single mile. 
Extenuated by fatigue, half-starved, and with numbers of 
wounded men, they were compelled to spend a third miserable 
night in the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night to their 
camp, Nikias and Demosthenes took counsel. They saw 
plainly that the route which they had originally projected, over 
the Akrccan cliff into the Sikel regions of tire interior and from 
thence to Katana, had become impracticable; and that their 
unhappy troops would be still less in condition to force it on 
the morrow than they had been on the day preceding. Accord¬ 
ingly they resolved to make off during the night, leaving 
numerous fires burning to mislead the enemy; but completely 

1 Thucyd. vii. 79. Sup’ Sv a! ’ASijvoToi (iZ\kov fri f)0vfiovv, xal Sv6fu(av 

itrl irtpsripy ical ravra vivra yiyveaBat. 

2 Thucyd. vi 70. 8 See above, ch. lviii. 
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to alter the direction, and to turn down towards the southern 
coast on -which lay Kamarina and Gela. Their guides informed 
them that if they could cross the river Kakyparis, which fell 
into the sea south of Syracuse, on the south-eastern coast 
of Sicily—or a river still farther on called the Erineus—they 
might march up the right bank of either into the regions of 
the interior. Accordingly they broke up in the night, amidst 
confusion and alarm; in spite of which the front division of 
the army under Nikias got into full march, and made consider¬ 
able advance. By daybreak this division reached the south¬ 
eastern coast of the island not far south of Syracuse and fell 
into the track of the Helorine road, which they pursued until 
they arrived at the Kakyparis. Even here, however, they 
found a Syracusan detachment beforehand with them, raising 
a redoubt, and blocking up the ford; nor could Nikias pass 
it without forcing his way through them. He marched straight 
forward to the Erineus, which he crossed on the same day, and 
encamped his troops on some high ground on the other side . 1 

Except at the ford of the Kakyparis, his march had been 
all day unobstructed by the enemy. He thought it wiser to 
push his troops as fast as possible in order to arrive at some 
place both of safely and subsistence, without concerning him¬ 
self about the rear division under Demosthenes. That division, 
the larger half of the army, started both later and in greater 
disorder. Unaccountable panics and darkness made them 
part company or miss their way, so that Demosthenes, with 
all his efforts to keep them together, made little progress, and 
fell much behind Nikias. He was overtaken by the Syracusans 
during the forenoon, seemingly before he reached the Kaky¬ 
paris, 2 —and at a moment when the foremost division was 

1 Thucyd. vii. go-82. 

2 Dr. Arnold (Tbucyd. vol. iii. p. 280, copied by Goller ad vii 8i) 

thinks that the division of Demosthenes reached and passed the river 
Kakyparis; and was captured between the Kakyparis and the Erineus. 
But the words of Tbucyd. vii. 80, 81 do not sustain this. The 
division of Nikias was in advance of Demosthenes from the beginning, 
and gained upon it principally during the early part of the march, 
before daybreak j because it was then that the disorder of the division 
of Demosthenes was the most inconvenient: see c. 81— &s vvitris 

tire |uverap(fx0ji<rai', &c. When Thucydides therefore says that "at 
daybreak they arrived at the sea” (fiuo St tS iujwaravvrai ts rijy 
tSikaTrav, c, 80}, this cannot be true both of Nikias and Demosthenes. 
If the former arrived there at daybreak, the latter cannot have come to the 
same point till some time after daybreak. Nikias must have been before¬ 
hand with Demosthenes when he reached the sea—and considerably more 
beforehand when he reached the Kakyparis: moreover we are expressly 

N ■> 
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nearly six miles ahead, between the Kakyparis and the 
Etineus. 

When the Syracusans discovered at dawn that their enemy 
had made off in the night, their first impulse was to accuse 
Gylippus of treachery in having permitted the escape. Such 
ungrateful surmises, however, were soon dissipated, and the 
cavalry set forth in rapid pursuit, until they overtook the rear 
division, which they immediately began to attack and impede. 
The advance of Demosthenes had been tardy before, and his 
division disorganised; but he was now compelled to turn and 
defend himself against an indefatigable enemy, who presently 
got before him, and thus stopped him altogether. Their 
numerous light troops and cavalry assailed him on all sides 
and without intermission; employing nothing but missiles, 
however, and taking care to avoid any close encounter. While 
this unfortunate division were exerting their best efforts both 
to defend themselves, and if possible to get forward, they found 
themselves enclosed in a walled olive-ground, through the 
middle of which the road passed; a farm bearing the name, and 
probably once the property, of Polyzelus, brother of the despot 
Gelon . 1 Entangled and huddled up in this enclosure, from 
whence exit at the farther end in the face of an enemy was 
found impossible, they were now overwhelmed with hostile 
missiles from the walls on all sides . 8 Though unable to get 

told that Nikias did not wait for his colleague—that he thought it for the 
best to get on as fast as possible with his own division. 

It appears to me that the words atpwvovvrat, &c. (c. 80) are not to be 
understood both of Nikias and Demosthenes, but that they refer back to 
the word atirois, two or three lines behind: “ the Athenians {taken 
generally) reached the sea ”—no attention being at that moment paid to the 
difference between the front and the rear divisions. The Athenians might 
he said, not improperly, to reach the sea—at the time when the division of 
Nikias reached it. 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 

B Thucyd. vii. 81. Kal rhrt yvobs (sc. Demosthenes) robs ’Svpaieoalavs 
Hi&Kovras ab rpovX'xpai uuWno ft is iiayjjv fyiveritraero, eat ivBiarptflcov 
KiwrAovraf re 5ir’ a irrQv, Kul iv ttoW' 3 dapvficp aunts re /cal ot fier* abrov 
’ABtivcuoi ijaay' hveiAijSlyres ybp Us rt xuplop, $ KufcXtp pkv reiyfiov vepifjp, 
iSbs Ber ivdev re Kal today, 4\das ffe ouk S\iyas eiyev, IfidAMivro 
erepurruSiv. 

I translate 45 hr Be htev re Kctl evBev differently from Dr. Arnold, from 
hlitford, and from others. These words are commonly understood to mean 
that this walled plantation was bordered by two roads, one on each side. 
Certainly the words might have that signification; but I think they also 
may have the signification (compare ii. 76) which I have given in the text, 
and which seems more plausible. It certainly is very improbable that the 
Athenians should have gone out of the road, in order to shelter themselves 
in the plantation; since they were fully aware that there was no safety for 
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at the enemy, and deprived even of the resources of an active 
despair, they endured incessant harassing for the greater part 
of the day, without refreshment or repose, and with the number 
of their wounded continually increasing; until at length the 
remaining spirit of the unhappy sufferers was thoroughly 
broken. Perceiving their condition, Gylippus sent to them a 
herald with a proclamation ; inviting all the islanders among 
them to come forth from the rest, and promising them freedom 
if they did so. The inhabitants of some cities, yet not many— 
a fact much to their honour—availed themselves of this offer, 
and surrendered. Presently, however, a larger negotiation was 
opened, which ended by the entire division capitulating upon 
terms, and giving up their arms. Gylippus and the Syracusans 
engaged that the lives of all should be spared; that is, that 
none should be put to death either by violence, or by intoler¬ 
able bonds, or by starvation. Having all been disarmed, they 
were forthwith conveyed away as prisoners to Syracuse—6000 
in number. It is a remarkable proof of the easy and opulent 
circumstances of many among these gallant sufferers, when 
we are told that the money which they had about them, even 
at this last moment of pressure, was sufficient to fill the 
concavities of four shields. 1 Disdaining either to surrender 
or to make any stipulation for himself personally, Demosthenes 
was on the point of killing himself with his own sword the 
moment that the capitulation was concluded; but his intention 
was prevented, and he was carried off a disarmed prisoner, by 
the Syracusans. 2 

On the next day, Gylippus and the victorious Syracusans 
overlook Nikias on the right bank of the Erineus, apprised 

them except in getting away. t If we suppose that the plantation lay exactly 
in the road, the word iaeiArjSeWei becomes perfectly explicable, on which 
I do not think that Dr. Arnold’s comment is satisfactory. The pressure of the 
troops from the rear into the hither opening, while those in the front could 
not get out by the farther opening, would naturally cause this crowd and 
huddling inside. A road which passed right through the walled ground, 
entering at one side and coming out at the other, might well be called 
iShs ivQw re /cod ivBtv. Compare Dr. Arnold’s Remarks on the >Iap 
of Syracuse, vol. iii. p, 281; as well as his note on vii. 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to he here named, not for either of the two 
reasons mentioned by Dr. Arnold, but because they hindered the Athenians 
from seeing beforehand distinctly the nature of the enclosure into which 
they were hastening, and therefore prevented any precautions from being 
taken—such as that of forbidding too many troops from entering at once, &c, 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27 ; Thucyd. vii. 82. 

* This statement depends upon the very good authority of the contem¬ 
porary Syracusan Philistuss see Pausanias, 1. 29, 9; Philisti Frogro. 
litdnf 
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him of the capitulation of Demosthenes, and summoned him 
to capitulate also. He demanded leave to send a horseman, 
for the purpose of verifying the statement; and on the return 
of the horseman, he made a proposition to Gylippus—that his 
army should be permitted to return home, on condition of 
Athens reimbursing to Syracuse the whole expense of the war, 
and furnishing hostages until payment should be made; one 
citizen against each talent of silver. These conditions were 
rejected; but Nikias could not yet bring himself to submit to 
the same terms for his division as Demosthenes. Accordingly 
the Syracusans recommenced their attacks, which the Athenians, 
in spite of hunger and fatigue, sustained as they best could 
until night. It was the intention of Nikias again to take 
advantage of the night for the purpose of getting away. But 
on this occasion the Syracusans were on the watch, and as 
soon as they heard movement in the camp, they raised the 
prean or war-shout; thus showing that they were on the look¬ 
out, and inducing the Athenians again to lay down the arms 
which they had taken up for departure. A detachment of 
300 Athenians, nevertheless, still persisting in marching off, 
apart from the rest, forced their way through the posts of the 
Syracusans. These men got safely away, and nothing but the 
want of guides prevented them from escaping altogether. 1 

During all this painful retreat, the personal resolution dis¬ 
played by Nikias was exemplary. His sick and feeble frame 
was made to bear up, and even to hearten up stronger men, 
against the extremity of hardship, exhausting the last fragment 
of hope or even possibility. It was now the sixth day of the 
retreat—six days 2 of constant privation, suffering, and endurance 
of attack—yet Nikias early in the morning attempted a fresh 
march, in order to get to the river Asinarus, which falls into 
the same sea, south of the Erineus, but is a more considerable 
stream, flowing deeply imbedded between lofty banks. This 
was a last effort of despair, with little hope of final escape, 
even if they did reach it. Yet the march was accomplished, 
in spite of renewed and incessant attacks all the way, from 
the Syracusan cavalry; who even got to the river before the 
Athenians, occupying the ford, and lining the high banks near 
it. Here the resolution of the unhappy fugitives at length 
gave way: when they reached the river, their strength, their 
patience, their spirit, and their hopes for the future, were all 
extinct. Tormented with raging thirst, and compelled by the 

1 ThncycL vfl. 83. 

2 Hutarch (Nikias, c. 27) says tight days, inaccurately. 
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attacks of the cavalry to march in one compact mass, they 
rushed into the ford all at once, treading down and tumbling 
over each other in the universal avidity for drink. Many thus 
perished from being pushed down upon the points of the 
spears; or lost their footing among the scattered articles of 
baggage, and were thus borne down under water. 1 Meanwhile 
the Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled mass 
showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 
descended, into the river, came to close quarters with them, 
and slew considerable numbers. So violent nevertheless was 
the thirst of the Athenians, that all other suffering was endured 
in order to taste relief by drinking. And even when dead and 
wounded were heaped in the river—when the water was tainted 
and turbid with blood, as well as thick with the mud trodden 
up—still the new-comers pushed their way in and swallowed it 
with voracity. 2 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralised as the army now was, 
Nikias could think no further of resistance. He accordingly 
surrendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with at the dis¬ 
cretion of that general and of the Lacedaemonians ; 3 earnestly 
imploring that the slaughter of the defenceless soldiers might 
be arrested. Accordingly Gylippus gave orders that no more 
should be killed, but that the rest should be secured as 
captives. Many were slain before this order was understood; 
but of those who remained, almost all were made captive, 
very few escaping. Nay, even the detachment of 300, who 
had broken out in the night, having seemingly not known 
whither to go, were captured and brought in by troops sent 
forth for the purpose. 4 The triumph of the Syracusans was 
in every way complete: they hung the trees on the banks of 
the. Asinarus with Athenian panoplies as trophy, and carried 
hack their prisoners in joyous procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made is not positively 
specified by Thucydides, as in the case of the division of 
Demosthenes, which had capitulated and laid down their arms 
in a mass within the walls of the olive-ground. Of the cap¬ 
tives from the division of Nikias, the larger proportion were 
seized by private individuals, and fraudulently secreted for their 

1 Thucyd. vii. 85 j see Dr. Arnold’s note. 

a Thucyd. vii. 84. .... BRaKKov famitv robs ’ADnvittovs, vlvavrtLs 

r« robs srohKobs hrfiivovs, /cal b noi\<p Brrt rrarafty b tnpltnv 
abrots raparroubaos. 

’ Thucyd, vii. 85, 86} Philistus, Fragm. 46, ed, Didot; Pausaaias, L 
29, 9. 

4 Thucyd. vii. 83 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. ay. 
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own profit; the number obtained for the state being compara¬ 
tively small, seemingly not more than iooo. 1 The various 
Sicilian towns became soon full of these prisoners, sold as 
slaves for private account. 

Not less than 40,000 persons in the aggregate had started 
from the Athenian camp to commence the retreat, six days 
before. Of these probably many, either wounded or otherwise 
incompetent even when the march began, soon found them¬ 
selves unable to keep up, and were left behind to perish. Each 
of the six days was a day of hard fighting and annoyance from 
an indefatigable crowd of light troops, with little, and at last 
seemingly nothing, to eat. The number was thus successively 
thinned, by wounds, privations, aud straggling; so that the 
6000 taken with Demosthenes, and perhaps 3000 or 4000 
captured with Nikias, formed the melancholy remnant. Of 
the stragglers during the march, however, we are glad to learn 
that many contrived to escape the Syracusan cavalry and get 
to Katana—where also those who afterwards ran away from 
their slavery under private masters, found a refuge. 2 These 
fugitive Athenians served as auxiliaries to repel the attacks 
of the Syracusans upon Katana. 3 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to receive 
again within her bosom a few of those ill-fated sons whom she 
had drafted forth in two such splendid divisions to Sicily. 
For of those who were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer 
yet could ever have got home. They were placed, for safe 
custody, along with the other prisoners, in the stone-quarries of 
Syracuse—of which there were several, partly on the southern 
descent of the outer city towards the Nekropolis, or from the 
higher level to the lower level of Achradina—partly in the 
suburb afterwards called Neapolis, under the southern cliff 
of Epipolse. Into these quarries—deep hollows, of confined 
space, with precipitous sides, and open at the top to the sky—• 
the miserable prisoners were plunged, lying huddled one upon 
another, without the smallest protection or convenience. For 

1 Thucydides states, roughly and without pretending to exact means 
of knowledge, that the total number of captives brought to Syracuse under 
public sujjervision, was not less than 7000—aw Be of ii/xitayres, 
i.Kp!0tlq piu i(eiTt?y, Upas 81 alitc kirra.Kiirxtfdai’ (vii. 87). 

As the number taken with Demosthenes was 6000 (vii. 82), this leaves 
1000 as having been obtained from the division of Nikias. 

a Thucyd. vii. 85. jroAAo! 81 Spas /col Bitipiryov, ol p\v /cal irapavrUa, 
of Si kb! SovMitravrts /cal SiaStipdtrmpres tarepov. The word isapavrlxa 
means, during the retreat. 

3 Lysias pro Polystrato, Orat. xx. sect. 26-28, c. 6, p. 686 R. 
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subsistence they received each day a ration of one pint of 
wheaten bread (half the daily ration of a slave) with no more 
than half a pint of water, so that they were not preserved 
from the pangs either of hunger or of thirst. Moreover the 
heat of the midday sun, alternating with the chill of the 
autumn nights, was alike afflicting and destructive ; while the 
wants of life having all to be performed where they were, 
without relief—the filth and stench presently became insup¬ 
portable. Sick and wounded even at the moment of arrival, 
many of them speedily died ; and happiest was he who died 
the first, leaving an unconscious corpse, which the Syracusans 
would not take the trouble to remove, to distress and infect the 
survivors. Under this condition and treatment they remained 
for seventy days; probably serving as a spectacle for the 
triumphant Syracusan population, with their wives and children, 
to come and look down upon, and to congratulate themselves 
on their own narrow escape from sufferings similar in kind at 
least, if not in degree. After that time, the novelty of the 
spectacle had worn off; while the place must have become a 
den of abomination and a nuisance intolerable even to the 
citizens themselves. Accordingly they now removed all the 
surviving prisoners, except the native Athenians and the few 
Italian or Sicilian Greeks among them. All those so removed 
were sold for slaves. 1 The dead bodies were probably at the 
same time taken away, and the prison rendered somewhat less 
loathsome. What became of the remaining prisoners, we are 
not told. It may be presumed that those who could survive 
so great an extremity of suffering might after a certain time be 
allowed to get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps some of 
them may have obtained their release—as was the case (we 
are told) with several of those who had been sold to private 
masters—by the elegance of their accomplishments and the 
dignity of their demeanour. The dramas of Euripidfes were 
so peculiarly popular throughout all Sicily, that those Athenian 
prisoners who knew by heart considerable portions of them, 

1 Thucyd. vii. 87. Diodorus (xiii. 20-32) gives two long orations pur¬ 
porting to have been held in the Syracusan assembly, in discussing bow the 
prisoners were to be dealt with. An old citizen, named Nikolaus, who 
has lost his two sons in the war, is made to advocate the side of humane 
treatment; while Gylippus is introduced as the orator recommending 
harshness and revenge. 

From whom Diodorus borrowed this, I do not know; hut his whole 
account of the matter appears to me untrustworthy. 

One may judge of his accuracy when one finite him stating that the 
prisoners received each two chieniies of barley-meal—instead of two hoiyltt; 
the chcenix being four times as much as the kotylfi (Diodor. xiii. 19). 
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won the affections of their masters. Some even of the 
stragglers from the army are affirmed to have procured for 
themselves, by the same attraction, shelter and hospitality 
during their flight. Euripides, we are informed, lived to 
receive the thanks of several among these unhappy sufferers, 
after their return to Athens. 1 I cannot refrain from mention¬ 
ing this story, though I -fear its trustworthiness as matter of 
fact is much inferior to its pathos and interest. 

Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthenes, not merely 
the Syracusans, but also the allies present, were consulted, 
and much difference of opinion was found. To keep them 
in confinement simply, without putting them to death, was 
apparently the opinion advocated by Hermokrales. 2 But 
Gylippus, then in full ascendency and an object of deep 
gratitude for his invaluable services, solicited as a reward to 
himself to be allowed to conduct them back as prisoners to 
Sparta. To achieve this would have earned for him signal 
honour in the eyes of his countrymen; for while Demosthenes, 
from his success at Pylus, was their hated enemy—Nikias had 
always shown himself their friend, as far as an Athenian could 
do so. It was to him that they owed the release of their 
prisoners taken at Sphakteria; and he had calculated upon 
this obligation when he surrendered himself prisoner to 
Gylippus, and not to the Syracusans. 

In spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus could not 
carry this point. First, the Corinthians both strenuously 
opposed him themselves, and prevailed on the other allies to 
do the same. Afraid that the wealth of Nikias would always 
procure for him the means of escaping from imprisonment, so 
as to do them further injury—they insisted on his being put 
to death. Next, those Syracusans, who had been in secret 
correspondence with Nikias during the siege, were yet more 
anxious to get him put out of the way; being apprehensive 
that, if tortured by their political opponents, he might disclose 
their names and intrigues. Such various influences prevailed, 
so that Nikias, as well as Demosthenes, was ordered to be put 
to death by a decree of the public assembly, much to the 
discontent of Gylippus. Hermolcrates vainly opposed the 
resolution, but perceiving that it was certain to be carried, he 
sent to them a private intimation before the discussion closed; 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c, 29; Diodor. xiii. 33. The reader will see how the 
Carthaginians treated the Grecian prisoners whom they took in Sicily—in 
Diodor. xiii. in. 

8 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28; Diodor. xiii, 19. 
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and procured for them, through one of the sentinels, the 
means of dying by their own hands. Their bodies were pub¬ 
licly exposed before the city gates to the view of the Syracusan 
citizens; 1 while the day on which the final capture of Nikias 
and his army was accomplished, came to be celebrated as an 
annual festival, under the title of the Asinaxia, on the twenty- 
sixth day of the Dorian month Karneius. 2 * 

Such was the close of the expedition, or rather of the two 
expeditions, undertaken by Athens against Syracuse. Never 
in Grecian history had a force so large, so costly, so efficient, 
and full of promise and confidence, been sent forth; never in 
Grecian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, or victory 
so glorious and unexpected, been witnessed. 8 Its consequences 
were felt from one end of the Grecian world to the other, as 
will appear in the coming chapters. 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards Nikias 
had been throughout lofty and unshaken: after his death it 
was exchanged for disgrace. His name was omitted, while 
that of his colleague DemosthenSs was engraved, on the 
funeral pillar erected to commemorate the fallen warriors. 
This difference Pausanias explains by saying that Nikias was 
conceived to have disgraced himself as a military man by his 
voluntary surrender, which Demosthenes had disdained. 4 * * * 

1 Thucyd. vii. 86 j Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. The statement which 
Plutarch here cites from Timaeus respecting the intervention of Hermo- 
krates, is not in any substantial contradiction with Philistus and Thucydides. 
The word ueAeutrBivTas seems decidedly preferable to KaTaXeusrdipras, in 
the text of Plutarch. 

2 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Though Plutarch says that the month Karneius 
is “ that which the Athenians call Metageilnion, yet it is not safe to affirm 
that the day of the slaughter of the Asinarus was the l6lh of the Attic 
month Metageitnion. We know that the civil months of different cities 
seldom or never exactly coincided. See the remarks of Franz on this point 
in his comment on the valuable Inscriptions of Tauromenium, Corp. Inscr- 
Gr. No. 5640, part xxxii. sect. 3, p. 640. 

The surrender of Nikias must have taken place, I think, not less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five days after the eclipse (which occurred an the 27th 
of August)—that is about Sept. 21. Mr. Fynes Clinton (F, H. ad ann. 4x3 
B.c.) seems to me to compress too much the interval between the eclipse 
and the retreat; considering that the interval included two great battles, 
with a certain space of time, before, between, and afler. 

The neriimpov noticed by Thucyd. vii. 79 suits with Sept, zr: 
compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 

* Thucyd. vii. 87. 

4 Pausan. L 29, 9; Philist. Fragm. 46, ed. Didot. 

Justin erroneously says that Demosthenes actually did kill himself, rather 

than submit to surrender—before the surrender of Nikias; who (he says} 

did not choose to follow the example;— 
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The opinion of Thucydides deserves special notice, in the 
face of this judgement of his countrymen. While he says not 
a word about Demosthenes, beyond the fact of his being put 
to death, he adds in reference to Nilrias a few words of marked 
sympathy and commendation. ‘‘Such, or nearly such, (he 
says) were the reasons why Nikias was put to death ; though 
he assuredly, among all Greeks of my time, least deserved to 
come to so extreme a pitch of ill-fortune, considering his exact 
performance of established duties to the divinity.” 1 

If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and 


“Demosthenes, amisso exercitu, a captivilate gladio ct volunteria morte 
se vindicat: Nicks autem, ne Demosthenis quirlem exemplo, ul sibi 
consuleret, admnnitus, cladem suorum auxit dedecore captivilatis ” (Justin, 
iv. 5 )- 

Philistus, whom Pausanias announces himself as following, is an excellent 
witness for the actual facts in Sicily ; though not so good a witness for the 
impression at Athens respecting those facts. 

It seems certain, even from Thucydides, that Nikias, in surrendering 
himself to Gylippus, thought that he had considerable chance of saving his 
life—Plutarch too so interprets the proceeding, and condemns it as 
disgraceful (see his comparison of Nikias and Crassus, near the end). 
Demosthenes could not have thought the same for himself: the fact of 
his attempted suicide appears to me certain, on the authority of Philistns, 
though Thucydides does not notice it. 

1 Thucyd. vii. S6. Kal i pev roiairri D 8ti iyyirma roirav alrla 
iredvrjicei, fiKurra Si] ££ior t>v run ye iw ipou ‘EW^t w is touto Svtrrvxlas 
atputiaOut, Slit t)iv vev apt<x piv-t]v is rh BeTav irir^Sevirii'. 

So stood the text of Thucydides, until various recent editors changed the 
last words, on the authority of some MSS., to 81& rijv vatrav is hperriv 
vtvopiapivpv iir irfiSevtnv. 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of the best critics prefer and adopt the 
latter reading, I confess it seems to me that the former is more suitable 
to the Greek vein of thought, as well as more conformable to truth 
about Nikias. 

A man's good or bad fortune, depending on the favourable or unfavour¬ 
able disposition of the gods towards him, was understood to be determined 
more directly by his piety and religious observances, ralher than by his 
virtue (see passages in Isokrates de Permutation. Orat. xv. sect. 301 j 
Lysias, cont. Nikomach. c. 5, p. 854)—though undoubtedly the two ideas 
went to a certain extent together. Men might differ about the virtue 
of Nikias; but Ills piety was an incontestable fact; and his ‘ ‘ good fortune ” 
also, (in times prior to the Sicilian expedition) was recognised by men like 
Alkibiades, who most probably had no very lofty opinion of his virtue 
(Thucyd. vi 17). The contrast between the remarkable piety of Nikias, 
and that extremity of ill-fortune which marked the close of his life—was 
very likely to shock Grecian ideas generally, and was a natural circum¬ 
stance for the historian to note. Whereas if we read, in the passage, 
wSaav is hperhv —the panegyric upon Nikias becomes both less special 
and more disproportionate—beyond what even Thucydides (as far as we 
can infer from other expressions, see v. 16) would be inclined to bestow 
upon him—more in fact than he says in commendation even of Periklfe. 
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setting his personal conduct in one scale, against his personal 
suffering on the other, the remark of Thucydides would be 
natural and intelligible. But the general of a great expedition, 
upon whose conduct the lives of thousands of brave men as 
well as the most momentous interests of his country depend, 
cannot be tried by any such standard. His private merit 
becomes a secondary point in the case, as compared with the 
discharge of his responsible public duties, by which he must 
stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say 
of Nikias? We are compelled to say, that if his personal 
suffering could possibly be regarded in the light of an atone¬ 
ment, or set in an equation against the mischief brought by 
himself both on his army and his country—it would not be 
greater than his deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate 
points in his conduct which justify this view, and which have 
been set forth as they occurred, in the preceding pages. 
Admitting fully both the good intentions of Nikias, and his 
personal bravery, rising even into heroism during the last few 
days in Sicily—it is not the less incontestable, that first, the 
failure of the enterprise—next, the destruction of the . arma¬ 
ment—is to be traced distinctly to his lamentable misjudgement. 
Sometimes petty trifling—sometimes apathy and inaction— 
sometimes presumptuous neglect—sometimes obstinate blind¬ 
ness even to urgent and obvious necessities—one or other of 
these his sad mental defects, will be found operative at every 
step whereby this fated armament sinks down from exuberant 
efficiency into the last depth of aggregate ruin and individual 
misery. His improvidence and incapacity stand proclaimed, 
not merely in the narrative of the historian, but even in his 
own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both 
before the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when 
contrasted with the reality of his proceedings. The man 
whose flagrant incompetency could bring such wholesale ruin 
upon two fine armaments entrusted to his command, upon the 
Athenian maritime empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself 
—must appear on the tablets of history under the severest 
condemnation, even though his personal virtues had been 
loftier than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian—after devoting two immortal 
books to tins expedition—after setting forth emphatically both 
the glory of its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a 
dramatic genius parallel to the CEdipus Tyrannus of SophoklSs 
—when he comes to recount the melancholy end of the two 
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commanders, lias no words to spare for Demosthenes (far the 
abler officer of the two, who perished by no fault of his 
own), but reserves his flowers to strew on the grave of Nikias, 
the author of the whole calamity—“What a pity! Such a 
respectable and religious man!” 

Thucydides is here the more instructive, because he exactly 
represents the sentiment of the general Athenian public 
towards Nikias during his lifetime. They could not bear to 
condemn, to mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without, so respect¬ 
able and religious a citizen. The private qualities of Nikias 
were not only held to entitle him to the most indulgent 
construction of all his public short-comings, but also ensured 
to him credit for political and military competence altogether 
disproportionate to his deserts. When we find Thucydides, 
after narrating so much improvidence and mismanagement on 
the grand scale, still keeping attention fixed on the private 
morality and decorum of Nikias, as if it constituted the main 
feature of his character—we can understand how the Athenian 
people originally came both to over-estimate this unfortunate 
leader, and continued over-estimating him with tenacious 
fidelity even after glaring proof of his incapacity. Never in 
the political history of Athens did the people make so fatal a 
mistake in placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgement, historians 
are apt to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, on dema¬ 
gogues and the demagogic influences. Mankind being usually 
considered in the light of governable material, or as instruments 
for exalting, arming, and decorating their rulers—whatever 
renders them more difficult to handle in this capacity, ranks 
first in the category of vices. Nor can it be denied that this 
was a real and serious cause. Clever criminative speakers 
often passed themselves off for something above their real 
worth: though useful and indispensable as a protection against 
■worse, they sometimes deluded the people into measures 
impolitic or unjust. But, even if we grant, to the cause of 
misjudgement here indicated, a greater practical efficiency than 
history will fairly sanction—still it is only one among others 
more mischievous. Never did any man at Athens, by mere 
force of demagogic qualities, acquire a measure of esteem at 
once so exaggerated and so durable, combined with so much 
power of injuring his fellow-citizens, as the anti-demagogic 
Nikias. The man who, over and above his shabby manoeuvre 
about the expedition against Sphakteria, and his improvident 
sacrifice of Athenian interests in the alliance with Sparta 
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ended by bringing ruin on the greatest armament ever sent 
forth by Athens, as well as upon her maritime empire—was 
not a leather-seller of impudent and abusive eloquence, but 
a man of ancient family and hereditary wealth—munificent 
and affable, having credit not merely for the largesses which 
he bestowed, but also for all the insolences, which as a rich 
man he might have committed, but ,did not commit—free from 
all pecuniary corruption—a brave man, and above all, an 
ultra-religious man, believed therefore to stand high in the 
favour of the gods, and to be fortunate. Such was the esteem 
which the Athenians felt for this union of good qualities 
purely personal and negative, with eminent station, that they 
presumed the higher aptitudes of command, 1 and presumed 
them unhappily after proof that they did not exist—after proof 
that what they had supposed to be caution was only apathy 
and mental weakness. No demagogic arts or eloquence would 
ever have created in the people so deep-seated an illusion as 
the imposing respectability of Nikias. Now it was against the 
overweening ascendency of such decorous and pious incom¬ 
petence, when aided by wealth and family advantages, that the 
demagogic accusatory eloquence ought to have served as a 
natural bar and corrective. Performing the functions of a 
constitutional opposition, it afforded the only chance of that 
tutelary exposure whereby blunders and short-comings might 
be arrested in time. How insufficient was the check which it 
provided—even at Athens, where every one denounces it as 
having prevailed in devouring excess—the history of Nikias is 
an ever-living testimony. 


CHAPTER LX I 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN 
SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL CONSPIRACY OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS 

In the preceding chapter, we followed to its melancholy 
close the united armament of Nikias and Demosthenes, first. in 
the harbour and lastly in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, 
towards the end of September 4x3 b.c. 

1 A good many of the features depicted by Tacitus (Hist. i. 49) in Galba, 
suit the character of Nikias—much more than those of the rapacious ana 
unprincipled Crassus, with whom Plutarch compares the latter:— 
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The first impression which we derive from the perusal of 
that narrative is, sympathy for the parties directly concerned— 
chiefly for the number of gallant Athenians who thus miserably 
perished, partly also for the Syracusan victors, themselves a few 
months before on the verge of apparent ruin. But the distant 
and collateral effects of the catastrophe throughout Greece 
were yet more momentous than those within the island in which 
it occurred. 

I have already mentioned, that even at the moment when 
Demosthenes with his powerful armament left Peiraeus to go to 
Sicily, the hostilities of the Peloponnesian confederacy against 
Athens herself had been already recommenced. Not only was 
the Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, but the far more impor¬ 
tant step of fortifying Dekeleia, for the abode of a perma¬ 
nent garrison, was in course of completion. That fortress, 
having been begun about the middle of March, was probably 
by the month of June in a situation to shelter its garrison, 
which consisted of contingents periodically furnished, and 
relieving each other alternately, from all the different states 
of the confederacy, under the permanent command of Icing 
Agis himself. 

And now began that incessant marauding of domiciliated 
enemies—destined to last for nine years until the final capture 
of Athens—partially contemplated even at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war—and recently enforced, with full compre¬ 
hension of its disastrous effects, by the virulent antipathy of 
the exile AlkibiadSs. 1 The earlier invasions of Attica had 
been all temporary, continuing for five or six weeks at the 
furthest, and leaving the country in repose for the remainder of 
the year. But the Athenians now underwent from henceforward 
the fatal experience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of 
their city; an experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well 
from its novelty, as from the extraordinary vigour which Agis 
displayed in his operations. His excursions were so widely 
extended, that no part of Attica was secure or could be 
rendered productive. Not only were all the sheep and cattle 
destroyed, but the slaves too, especially the most valuable 
slaves or artisans, began to desert to Dekeleia in great 

“ Veto in femilift nobilitas, magnie opes: ipsi medium ingenium, magis 
■extravitia, quam cum virtutibus. Sed Claritas natalium, et metus temporum, 
obtentui &it, ut quod segnitia fnit, sapientia vocaretur. Dum vigebat astas, 
militari laude apud Gerraanias floruit: proconsul, Africam moderate j jam 
senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari justira continuit. Major private visits, 
dum privatus fait, et omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset 

1 Thucyd. t. 122-142; vi. 00. 
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numbers: more than 20,000 of them soon disappeared in this, 
way. So terrible a loss of income both to proprietors of land' 
and to employers in the city, was further aggravated by the in¬ 
creased cost and difficulty of import from Eubcea. Provisions 
and cattle from that island had previously come overland from 
Ordpus, but as that road was completely stopped by the- 
garrison of Dekeleia, they were now of necessity sent round 
Cape Sunium by sea; a transit more circuitous and expensive, 
besides being open to attack from the enemy’s privateers. 1 In 
the midst of such heavy privations, the demands on citizens 
and metics for military duty were multiplied beyond measure. 
The presence of the enemy at Dekeleia forced them to keep 
watch day and night throughout their long extent of wall, 
comprising both Athens and Peineus: in the daytime the hop- 
lites of the city relieved each other on guard, but at night, 
nearly all of them were either on the battlements or at the 
various military stations in the city. Instead of a city, in fact, 
Athens was reduced to the condition of something like a 
military post 2 Moreover the rich citizens of the state, who 
served as horsemen, shared in the general hardship; being 
called on for daily duty in order to restrain at least, since they 
could not entirely prevent, the excursions of the garrison of 
Dekeleia: their efficiency was however soon impaired by the 
laming of their horses on the hard and stony soil.® 

Besides the personal efforts of the citizens, such exigencies 
pressed heavily on the financial resources of the state. Already 
the immense expense incurred, in fitting out the two large- 
armaments for Sicily, had exhausted all the accumulations laid 
by in the treasury during the interval since the peace of 
Nikias; so that the attacks from Dekeleia, not only imposing 
heavy additional cost, but at the same time abridging the 
means of paying, brought the finances of Athens into positive 
embarrassment. With the view of increasing her revenues, 
she altered the principle on which her subject-allies had 
hitherto been assessed. Instead of a fixed sum of annual 


1 Thueyd. viii. 4. About the extensive ruin caused by the.Lacedaemo¬ 
nians to the olive-grounds in Attica, see Lysias, Or. vii. .Do 01 |d Sacra, 
sect. 6 , 7. 

An inscription preserved in M.-Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. {Part ii. No. 93, 
p, 132) gives some hint how landlords and tenants met this inevitable 
damage from the hands of the invaders. The Deme jExfineis lets a farm to 
a certain tenant for forty years, at a fixed rent of 140 drachmse; but if" 
an invading enemy shall drive him out or injure his ferns, the Deme is to - 
receive one half of the year’s produce, in place of the year’s rent. 
e Thueyd. vii. 28, 29. 1 Thueyd. vii. 27. , 
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tribute, she now required from them payment of a duty of 5 
per cent, on all imports and exports by sea. 1 How this new 
principle of assessment worked, we have unfortunately no 
information. To collect the duty, and take precautions 
against evasion, an Athenian custom-house officer must have 
been required in each allied city. Yet it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how Athens could have enforced a system at once 
novel, extensive, vexatious, and more burdensome to the 
payers—when we come to see how much her hold over those 
payers, as well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before the 
close even of the actual year. 2 

Her impoverished finances also compelled her to dismiss a 
body of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would have been 
very useful against the enemy at Dekeleia. These Thracian 
peltasts, 1300 in number, had been hired at a drachma per 
day each man, to go with DemosthenGs to Syracuse, but had 
not reached Athens in time. As soon as they came thither, 
the Athenians placed them under the command of Diitrephes, 
to conduct them back to their native country—with instructions 
to do damage to the Boeotians, as opportunity might occur, in 
his way through the Euripus. Accordingly DiitrephSs, putting 
them on shipboard, sailed round Sunium and northward along 
the eastern coast of Attica. After a short disembarkation near 
Tanagra, he passed on to Chalkis in Euboea in the narrowest 
part of the strait, from whence he crossed in the night to the 
Boeotian coast opposite, and marched up some distance from 

1 Tbucyd. vii. 28. 

2 Upon this new assessment on the allies, determined by the Athenians, 
Mr. Mitford remarks as follows :— 

“ Thus light, in comparison of what we have laid upon ourselves, was 
the heaviest tax, as far as we loam from history, at that time known in the 
world. Yet it caused much discontent among the dependent common¬ 
wealths } the arbitrary power by which it was imposed being indeed reason¬ 
ably execrated, though the burden itself was comparatively a nothing.” 

This admission is not easily reconciled with the frequent invectives in 
which Mr. Mitford indulges against the empire of Athens, as practising a 
system of extortion and oppression ruinous to the subject-allies. 

I do not know, however, on what authority he affirms that this was “ the 
heaviest Jax then known in the world j ” and that “ it caused much discon¬ 
tent among the subject commonwealths.” The latter assertion would indeed 
be sufficiently probable, if it be true that the tax ever came into operation: 
but we are not entitled to affirm it. 

Considering how very soon the terrible misfortunes of Athens came on, I 
cannot but think it a matter of uncertainty whether the new assessment 
ever became a reality throughout the Athenian empire. And the fact that 
Thucydides does not notice it as an additional cause of discontent among 
'the allies, is one reason for such donht° 
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the sea to the neighbourhood of the Bceotian town Mykalessus. 
He arrived here unseen-—lay in wait near a temple of Hermes 
about two miles distant—and fell upon the town unexpectedly 
at break of day. To the Mykalessians—dwelling in the centre 
of Bceotia, not far from Thebes and at a considerable distance 
from the sea—such an assault was not less unexpected than 
formidable. Their fortifications were feeble—in some parts 
low, in other parts even tumbling down j nor had they even 
taken the precaution to close their gates at night: so that the 
barbarians under Diitrcphes, entering the town without the 
smallest difficulty, began at once the work of pillage and 
destruction. The scene which followed was something alike 
novel and revolting to Grecian eyes. Not only were all the 
houses, and even the temples, plundered—but the Thracians 
further, manifested that raging thirst of blood which seemed 
inherent in their race. They slew every living thing that came 
in their way; men, women, children, horses, cattle, &c. 
They burst into a school, wherein many boys had just been 
assembled, and massacred them all. This scene of blood¬ 
shed, committed by barbarians who had not been seen in 
Greece since the days of Xerxes, was recounted with horror 
and sympathy throughout all Grecian communities, though 
MykalSssus was in itself a town of second-rate or third-rate 
magnitude. 1 

The succour brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian fugi¬ 
tives, arrived unhappily only in time to avenge, not to save, the 
inhabitants. The Thracians were already retiring with the 
booty which they could carry away, when the Bceotarch 
Skirphondas overtook them both with cavalry and hoplites; 
after having put to death some greedy plunderers who tarried 
too long in the town. He compelled them to relinquish most 
of their booty, and pursued them to the sea-shore not without 
a brave resistance from these peltasts, who had a peculiar way 
of fighting which disconcerted the Thebans. But when they 
arrived at the sea-shore, the Athenian ships did not think it 
safe to approach very dose, so that not less than 250 Thracians 
were slain before they could get aboard j 2 and the Athenian 

1 Thucyd. vii. 29, 30, 31. I conceive that otcn oh {trydXniS the right 
reading—and not oBirji fieyd\ji —in reference to Mykal&sus. The words 
Arl pcyiBti in c, 31 refer to the size of the city. 

The reading is however disputed, among critics. It is evident from the 
language of Thucydides that the catastrophe at Mykalessus made a profound 
impression throughout Greece, 

* Thucyd. vii. 30; Pausanias, i. 23, 3., Compare Meineke, ad Ari- - 
stophanis Fragment. "Hpuet, voi. ii. p. 1069. 
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commander Diitrephes was so severely wounded that he died 
shortly afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage home¬ 
ward. 

Meanwhile the important station of Naupaktus and the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf again became the theatre of 
naval encounter. It will be recollected that this was the scene 
of the memorable victories gained by the Athenian admiral 
Phormion in the second year of the Peloponnesian war, 1 
wherein the nautical superiority of Athens over her enemies, 
as to ships, crews, and admiral, had been so transcendently 
manifested. In that respect, matters had now considerably 
changed. While the navy of Athens had fallen off since the 
days of Phormion, that of her enemy had improved: Ariston, 
and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, not attempting to copy 
Athenian tactics, had studied the best mode of coping with 
them, and had modified the build of their own triremes 
accordingly, 2 at Corinth as well as at Syracuse. Seventeen 
years before, Phormion with eighteen Athenian triremes would 
have thought himself a full match for twenty-five Corinthian. 
But the Athenian admiral of this year, Konon, also a perfectly 
brave man, now judged so differently, that he constrained 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen triremes 
with ten others—out of the best of their fleet, at a time when 
they had certainly none to spare—on the ground that the 
Corinthian fleet opposite of 25 sail was about to assume the 
offensive against him. 8 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konon with 
some fresh ships from Athens, which made the total number of 
triremes 33. The Corinthian fleet, reinforced so as to be 
nearly of the same number, took up a station on the coast of 
Achaia opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Erineus, in the 
territory of Rhypes. They ranged themselves across the 
mouth of a little indentation of the coast, or bay in the shape 
of a crescent, with two projecting promontories as horns 1 
each of these promontories was occupied by a friendly land- 
force, thus supporting the line of triremes at both flanks, 
This was a position which did not permit the Athenians to sail 
through the line, or manoeuvre round it and in the rear of it. 
Accordingly, when the fleet of Diphilus came across from 
Naupaktus, it remained for some time close in front of the 
Corinthians, neither party venturing to attack; for the straight- 

1 See vol. vi, ch. jtlix. of this History. 

8 See the preceding chapter. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 31, Compare the language of Phormion, ii. 88, 89, 
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forward collision was destructive to the Athenian ships with 
their sharp, but light and feeble beaks—while it was favourable 
to the solid bows, and thick epotids or ear-projections, of the 
Corinthian trireme. After considerable delay, tire Corinthians 
at length began the attack on their side—yet not advancing far 
enough out to sea, to admit of the manoeuvring and evolutions 
of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, terminating 
with no decisive advantage to either parly. Three Corinthian 
triremes were completely disabled, though the crews of all 
escaped by swimming to their friends ashore: on the Athenian 
side, not one trireme became absolutely water-logged, but 
seven were so much damaged, by straightforward collision 
with the stronger bows of the enemy, that they became almost 
useless after they got back to Naupaktus. The Athenians had 
so far the advantage, that they maintained their station, while 
the Corinthians did not venture to renew the fight: moreover 
both the wind and the current set towards the northern shore, 
so that the floating fragments and dead bodies came into 
possession of the Athenians. Each party thought itself en¬ 
titled to erect a trophy; but the real feeling of victory lay on 
the side of Corinth, and that of defeat on the side of Athens. 
The reputed maritime superiority of the latter was felt by both 
parties to have sustained a diminution; and such assuredly 
would have been the impression of Phormion, had he been 
alive to witness the conflict. 1 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we can 
make out, a short time before the arrival of Demosthenes at 
Syracuse, about the close of the month of May. We cannot 
doubt that the Athenians most anxiously expected news from 
that officer, with some account of victories obtained in Sicily, 
to console them for having sent him away at a moment when 
his services were so cruelly wanted at home. Perhaps they 
may even have indulged hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, 
as a means of restoring their crippled finances. Their 
disappointment would be all the more bitter when they came 
to receive, towards the end of June or beginning of July, 
despatches announcing the capital defeat of Demosthenes in 
his attempt upon Epipolse, and the consequent extinction of 
all hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. After these 
despatches, we may perhaps doubt whether any others subse¬ 
quently reached Athens. The generals would not write home 
during the month of indecision immediately succeeding; when 
Demosthenes was pressing for retreat, and Nikias resisting 
1 Thucj'd. vii. 34. 
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it. They might possibly, however, write immediately on 
taking their resolution to retreat, at the time when they 
sent to Katana to forbid further supplies of provisions-but 
this was the last practicable opportunity—for closely afterwards 
followed their naval defeat, and the blocking up of the mouth 
of the Great Harbour. The mere absence of intelligence 
would satisfy the Athenians that their affairs in Sicily were 
proceeding badly. But the closing series of calamities, down 
to the final catastrophe, would only come to their knowledge 
indirectly; partly through the triumphant despatches trans¬ 
mitted from Syracuse to Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes—partly 
through individual soldiers of their own armament who 
escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first made 
known at Athens through a stranger, who, arriving at Peirfeus, 
went into a barber’s shop, and began to converse about it as 
upon a theme which must of course be uppermost in every 
one’s mind. The astonished barber, hearing for the first time 
such fearful tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it to the 
archons as well as to the public in the market-place. The 
public assembly being forthwith convoked, he was brought 
before it, and called upon to produce his authority, which he 
was unable to do, as the stranger had disappeared. He was 
consequently treated as a fabricator of uncertified rumours for 
the disturbance of the public tranquillity, and even put to the 
torture. 1 How much of this improbable tale may be true, we 
cannot determine; but we may easily believe that neutrals, 
passing from Corinth or Megara to Peiraeus, were the earliest 
communicants of the misfortunes of Nikias and Demosthenes 
in Sicily during the months of July and August. Presently 
came individual soldiers of the armament, who had got away 
from the defeat and found a passage home; so that the bad 
news was but too fully confirmed. But the Athenians were 
long before they could bring themselves to believe, even upon 
the testimony of these fugitives, how entire had been the 
destruction of their two splendid armaments, without even a 
feeble remnant left to console them. 3 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length forced 
upon their convictions, the city presented a scene of the 
deepest affliction, dismay and terror. Over and above the 
extent of private mourning, from the loss of friends and rela- 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 30. He gives the story without much confidence— 
"ASijKtfovs Sd tpairi, &c. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 1. 
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tivcs, which overspread nearly the whole city—there prevailed 
utter despair as to the public safety. Not merely was the 
empire of Athens apparently lost, but Athens herself seemed 
utterly defenceless. Her treasury was empty, her docks nearly 
destitute of triremes, the flower of her hoplites as well as of her 
seamen had perished in Sicily without leaving their like behind, 
and her maritime reputation was irretrievably damaged; while 
her enemies, on the contrary, animated by feelings of exuberant 
confidence and triumph, were further strengthened by the 
accession of their new Sicilian allies. In these melancholy 
months (October, November, 413 e.c.) the Athenians expected 
nothing less than a vigorous attack, both by land and sea, from 
the Peloponnesian and Sicilian forces united, with the aid of 
their own revolted allies—an attack which they knew themselves 
to be in no condition to repel. 1 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope to 
cheer them on any side, it was but poor satisfaction to vent 
their displeasure on the chief speakers who had recommended 
their recent disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and 
reporters of oracles who had promised them the divine blessing 
upon it. 3 After this first burst both of grief and anger, however, 

1 Thucyd. viii. I. Hivra ii mwraxiQw ahrols iKbrei, &c. 

a Thucyd. viii. I. *EsviSf) Si tyvuaav, xa^trol ptev Jicrav toIt (oparpo- 
BupyOtttn tuv ^Tiripaiv t by j&nrXouj', tbtrwep able aural ^rripttrd/ttvoi, &c. 

From these latter words, it would seem that Thucydides considered the 
Athenians, after having adopted the expedition by their votes, to have de¬ 
barred themselves from the right of complaining of those speakers who had 
stood forward prominently to advise the step. I do not at all concur in his 
opinion. The adviser of any important measure always makes himself 
morally responsible for its justice, usefulness, and practicability; and he 
very properly incurs disgrace, more or less according to the case, if it turns 
out to present results totally contrary to those which he bad predicted. We 
know mat the Athenian law often imposed upon the mover of a proposition 
not merely moral , but even legal, responsibility j a regulation of doubtful 
propriety under other circumstances, but wliich I believe to have been useful 
at Athens. 

It must be admitted however to have been hard upon the advisers of this 
expedition, that—from the total destruction of the armament, neither 
generals nor soldiers returning—they were not enabled to show how ltmch 
of the ruin had arisen from faults in the execution, notin the plan conceived. 
The speaker in the Oration of Lysias— step 1 Bupxitreas rov Niafeu <pov 
(Or. xviii. sect. 3)—-attempts to transfer the blame from Niki as upon the 
advisers of the expedition—a manifest injustice. 

Demosthenfs (in the Oration de CoronS, c. 73) gives an emphatic and 
noble statement of the responsibility which he cheerfully accepts for himself 
as a political speaker and adviser—responsibility for seeing the beginnings , 
and understanding the premonitory signs of coming events, and giving his * 
countrymen warning beforehand: wetv rb rpdyfimabpxipxv* md srpoauBd* 
aBai kol arpoaiireiy rats tiXKois. This is the just view of the subject; and. 
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they began gradually to look their actual situation in the face; 
and the more energetic speakers would doubtless administer the 
salutary lesson of reminding them how much had been achieved 
by their forefathers sixty-seven years before, when the approach 
of Xerxes threatened them with dangers not less overwhelming. 
Under the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived 
in their bosoms: they resolved to get together, as speedily as 
they could, both ships and money—to keep watch over their 
allies, especially Euboea—and to defend themselves to the 
last. A Board of ten elderly men, under the title of Probfili, 
was named to review the expenditure, to suggest all practi¬ 
cable economies, and propose for the future such measures as 
occasion might seem to require. The propositions of these 
Probfili were for the most part adopted, with a degree of unani¬ 
mity and promptitude rarely seen in an Athenian assembly— 
springing out of that pressure and alarm of the moment which 
silenced all criticism. 1 Among other economies, the Athenians 
abridged the costly splendour of their choric and liturgic cere¬ 
monies at home, and brought back the recent garrison which 
they had established on the Laconian coast. They at the same 
time collected timber, commenced the construction of new ships, 
and fortified Cape Sunium in order to protect their numerous 
transport ships in the passage from Eubcea to Peirseus. 3 

applying the measure proposed by Demosthenes, the Athenians had ample 
ground to be displeased with their orators. 

1 Thucyd. viil. I. irdvra Si irpbs rb trapaxpVpM srepiSees, Sirep cpiAet Sfi/ios 
itoieiv, iroT/ioi firrav eiirameiv : compare Xcnoph. Mem. iii. 5, 5. 

a Thucyd. viii. 1-4. Abont the functions of this Board of Probfili, much 
has been said for which there is no warrant in Thucydides— rav re Kurd rip 
iro,\n/ ti is tiirthtiav truxppovlaai, kbI t pjckv Tim srpeoffvrdpav bvSp&v ixiaBat, 
olrtves vepl rum rrapivrmv its ttv Kaipbs f rpo&ovKsitroutn. Tldrra Si it pbs rb 
■srapaxpsifuz wspi Sets, brrep cplAft Sij/ios ■soitiv, iroT/tot ifirasr ebrtucreTv. 

Upon which Dr, Arnold remarks—“That is, no measure was to be sub¬ 
mitted to the people, till it had first been approved by this Council of 
Elders.” And suen is the general view of the commentators. 

No such meaning as this, however, is necessarily contained in the word 
TJpipovXot, It is indeed conceivable that persons so denominated might 
be invested with such a control; but we cannot infer it, or affirm it, simply 
from the name. Nor will the passages in Aristotle’s Politics, wherein the 
UpiBovXai occurs, authorise any inference with respect to this Board 
in the special case of Athens {Aristotel. Politic, iv. u, 9; iv. 12,8; vi. 5, 
10-13). 

The Board only seems to have lasted for a short time at Athens, being 
named for a temporary purpose, at a moment of peculiar pressure and dis¬ 
couragement. During such a state of feeling, there was little necessity for 
throwing additional obstacles in the way of new propositions to be made to 
the people. It was rather of importance to encourage the suggestion of new 
measures, ftom men of sense and experience. A Board destined merely for 
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While Athens was thus struggling to make head against her 
misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was full of excitement and 
aggressive scheming against her. So grave an event as the 
destruction of this great armament had never happened since 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece. It not only roused 
the most distant cities of the Grecian world, but also the 
Persian satraps and the court of Susa. It stimulated the 
enemies of Athens to redoubled activity; it emboldened her 
subject-allies to revolt; it pushed the neutral states, who all 
feared what she would have done if successful against Syracuse, 
now to declare war against her, and put the finishing stroke to 
her power as well as to her ambition. All of them, enemies, 
subjects, and neutrals, alike believed that the doom of Athens 
was sealed, and that the coming spring would see her captured. 
Earlier than the ensuing spring, the Lacedfemonians did not 
feel disposed to act; but they sent round their instructions to 
the allies for operations both by land and sea to be then com¬ 
menced; all these allies being prepared to do their best, in 
hopes that this effort would be the last required from them, 
and the most richly rewarded. A fleet of ioo triremes was 
directed to be prepared against the spring; 50 of these being 
imposed in equal proportion on the Lacedaemonians themselves 
and the Boeotians—15 on Corinth—15 on the Phocians and 
Lokrians—10 on the Arcadians, with PellSnfi and Sikyon—10 
on Megara, Trcezen, Epidaurus, and Hermionfi. It seems to 
have been considered that these ships might be built and 
launched during the interval between September and March. 1 

control and hindrance, would have been mischievous instead of useful nnder 
the reigning melancholy at Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, like 
all the other magistracies of the state, and was not reconstituted after their 
deposition. 

I cannot think it admissible to draw inferences as to the functions of this 
Board of Probuli now constituted, from the proceedings of the Probfflus in 
Aristophonis Lysistrata, as is done by Wachsmuth (HeBenische Alterthums- 
lcunde, i. 2, p. 198), and by Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Factione, p. 17-21, Berlin 1842). 

Schaman (Ant. Jut, Pub. Gnecor. v. xii. p. 181) says of these TlpdflouXoi 
—“ Videtur autem eorum potestas fere annua fuisse.” X do not distinctly 
understand what he means by- these words; whether he means that the 
Board continued permanent, hut that the members were annually changed. 
If this be his meaning, I dissent from it. I think that the Board lasted until 
the time of the Four Hundred, which would be about a year and a half 
from its first institution, 

1 Thucyd. viii. 2, 3. AenetSuifiSmt Si vip irpArrofiv r«Tr vi\eiroi iKarbv 
ve&v rfii vavvtjylas irotovrro, &c.: compare also c, 4— mpetneevitovro 
riiv vavieijylav, &c. 
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The same large hopes, which had worked upon men’s minds at 
the beginning of the war, were now again rife in the bosoms of 
the Peloponnesians; 1 * the rather as that powerful force from 
Sicily, which they had then been disappointed in obtaining, 
might now be anticipated with tolerable assurance as really 
forthcoming. 3 

From the smaller allies, contributions in money were exacted 
for the intended fleet by Agis, who moved about during this 
autumn with a portion of the garrison of Dekeleia. In the 
course of his circuit, he visited the town of Heiakleia, near the 
Maliac Gulf, and levied large contributions on the neighbouring 
CEtaeans, in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from 
that town, as well as from the Phthiot Achteans and other 
subjects of the Thessalians, though the latter vainly entered 
their protest against his proceedings. 8 

It was during the march of Agis through Boeotia that the 
inhabitants of Euboea (probably of Chalkis and Eretria) applied 
to him, entreating his aid to enable them to revolt from Athens; 
which he readily promised, sending for Alkamenfis at the head 
of 300 Neodamode hoplites from Sparta, to be despatched across 
to the island as harmost. Having a force permanently at his 
disposal, with full liberty of military action, the Spartan king at 
Dekeleia was more influential even than the authorities at home, 
so that the disaffected allies of Athens addressed themselves in 
preference to him. It was not long before envoys from Lesbos 
visited him for this purpose. So powerfully was their claim 
enforced by the Boeotians (their kinsmen of the iEolic race), 
who engaged to furnish ten triremes for their aid, provided 
Agis would send ten others—that he was induced to postpone 
his promise to the Euboeans, and to direct Alkamenfes as har¬ 
most to Lesbos instead of Euboea, 4 without at all consulting the 
authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Eubcea, especially the 
latter, was a vital blow to the empire of Athens. But this was 
not the worst. At the same time that these two islands were 
negotiating with Agis, envoys from Chios, the first and most 
powerful of all Athenian allies, had gone to Sparta for the same 
purpose. The government of Chios—an oligarchy, but dis¬ 
tinguished for its prudent management and caution in avoiding 
■risks—considering Athens to be now on the verge of ruin, even 

1 Thucyd. viii. 5- Svruv a&Siv &XX 0 tj Ixrwep hpxopi vav iv Karwritevy to 5 

iroA^tov: compare ii. 7 . 

s Thucyd. viii. a: compare ii. 7 ; iii. 8S. 8 Thucyd. viii. 3., 

4 Thucyd. viii. 5. 
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in the estimation of the Athenians themselves, thought itself 
safe, together with the opposite city of Erythroe, in taking 
measures for achieving independence. 1 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in revolting 
was sure to be followed by others, Athens was now on the 
point of being assailed by other enemies yet more unexpected— 
the two Persian satraps of the Asiatic seaboard, Tissaphem&s 
and Pharnabazus. No sooner was the Athenian catastrophe in 
Sicily known at the court of Susa, than the Great King claimed 
from these two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic Greeks 
on the coast; for which they had always stood enrolled in the 
tribute records, though it had never been actually levied since 
the complete establishment of the Athenian empire. The only 
way to realise this tribute, for which the satraps were thus made 
debtors, was to detach the towns from Athens, and break up 
her empire ; 2 for which purpose Tissaphemes sent an envoy to 
Sparta, in conjunction with those of the Chians and Erythrceans. 
He invited the Lacedaemonians to conclude an alliance with the 
Great King, for joint operations against the Athenian empire in 
Asia; promising to furnish pay and maintenance for any forces 
which they might send, at the rate of one drachma per day for 
each man of the ships’ crews. 8 He further hoped by means of 
this aid to reduce Amoigfis, the revolted son of the late satrap 
Pissuthnes, who was established in the strong maritime town of 
Iasus, with a Grecian mercenary force and a considerable 
treasure, and was in alliance with Athens. The Great King 
had sent down a peremptory mandate, that AmorgSs should 
either be brought prisoner to Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without any concert, there 
arrived at Sparta Kalligeitus and Timagoras—two Grecian 
exiles in the service of Pharnabazus, bringing propositions of a 
similar character from that satrap, whose government 4 compre¬ 
hended Phrygia and the coast lands north of yEolis, from the 

1 Thucyd. viii. 7-24. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 5. 'Tiri ^aaiKites yhp vtatrrl iriyxave smpayuevos 
(Tissaphemes) rotis J*e ryjs iaorov ipxfis (pipovs, ots Si ’ADyvalovs &ro rav 
'EXAjji/iSoiv iriKiav oil Svydpsyos yrpJusaeaSa.1 iiruQeiAriire, T ots re otv Qipaos 
/itiWov ivifu^t icopteTtrBat KOKiitrat Toil ‘Aitimlovs, &c. 

I have already discussed this important passage at some length, in Its- 
beating upon, the treaty concluded thirty-seven years before this time between 
Athens and Persia. See note to chap. xlv. vol. v. of this History. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 29. Kal p-pahs p.\y rpoQiiy, Sitrirep iytitrryi iv -rf? A«* 
KeSaljiovi, is Spaxuhv ’Arrudp> iiuhrrip vderats reus yamrl SiiScene, no Se 
Aottrou xpivov ifioixero rpiAfioAov SiSivat, See. 

4 The satrapy of Tissaphemls extended as iar north as Antandrus and 
Adramyttium (Thucyd. vrii. 108). 
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Propontis to the north-east corner of the Eiceatic Gulf. Eager 
to have the assistance of a Lacedemonian fleet in order to 
detach the Hellespontine Greeks from Athens, and realise the 
tribute required by the court of Susa, Pharnabazus was at the 
same time desirous of forestalling Tissaphernes as the medium 
of alliance between Sparta and the Great King. The two 
missions having thus arrived simultaneously at Sparta, a strong 
competition arose between them—one striving to attract the 
projected expedition to Chios, the other to the Hellespont: 1 
for which latter purpose, Kalligeitus had brought twenty-five 
talents, which he tendered as a first payment in part. 

From all quarters, new enemies were thus springing up against 
Athens in the hour of her distress, so that the Lacedaemonians 
had only to choose which they would prefer; a choice in which 
they were much guided by the exile Alkibiadfes. It so happened 
that his family friend Endius was at this moment one of the 
Board of Ephors j while his personal enemy King Agis, with 
whose wife Timaja he carried on an intrigue, 3 was absent in 
command at Dekeleia. Knowing well the great power and 
importance of Chios, Alkibiad£s strenuously exhorted the 
Spartan authorities to devote their first attention to that island. 
A Perioakus named Phrynis, being sent thither to examine 
whether the resources alleged by the envoys were really forth¬ 
coming, brought back a satisfactory report, that the Chian fleet 
was not less than sixty triremes strong: upon which the 
Lacedemonians concluded an alliance with Chios and Erythrse, 
engaging to send a fleet of forty sail to their aid. Ten of these 
triremes, now ready in the Lacedemonian ports (probably at 
Gythium), were directed immediately to sail to Chios, under the 
admiral Melanchridas. It seems to have been now midwinter 
—but Alkibiadfis, and still more the Chian envoys, insisted on 
tire necessity of prompt action, for fear that the Athenians 
should detect the intrigue. However, an earthquake just then 
intervening, was construed by the Spartans as a mark of divine 
displeasure, so that they would not persist in sending either the 
same commander or the same ships. Challtideus was named to 
supersede Melanchridas; while five new ships were directed to 
be equipped, so as to be ready to sail in the early spring along 
with the larger fleet from Corinth. 8 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners were 

1 Thucyd. viii, 6. 

8 Thucyd. viii, 6-12; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23, 24, j Cornelius Nepos, 
Alldbiad. c. 3. 

* Thucyd viii. 6. 
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sent to Corinth (in compliance with the pressing instances of 
the Chian envoys) to transport across the isthmus from the 
Corinthian to the Saronic Gulf, the thirty-nine triremes now in 
the Corinthian port of Lechseum. It was at first proposed to 
send off all, at one and the same time, to Chios—even those 
which Agis had been equipping for the assistance of Lesbos; 
although Kalligeitus declined any concern with Chios, and 
refused to contribute for this purpose any of the money which 
he had brought. A general synod of deputies from the allies 
was held at Corinth, wherein it was determined, with the con¬ 
currence of Agis, to despatch the fleet first to Chios under 
Chalkideus—next, to Lesbos under Alkamenes—lastly, to the 
Hellespont, under Klearchus. But it was judged expedient to 
divide the fleet, and bring across twenty-one triremes out of the 
thirty-nine, so as to distract the attention of Athens, and divide 
her means of resistance. So low was the estimate formed of 
these means, that the Lacedemonians did not scruple to 
despatch their expedition openly from the Saronic Gulf, where 
the Athenians would have full knowledge both of its numbers 
and of its movements. 1 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been brought 
across to Kenchrese, when a fresh obstacle arose to delay their 
departure. The Isthmian festival, celebrated every alternate 
year, and kept especially holy by the Corinthians, was just 
approaching. They would not consent to begin any military 
operations until it was concluded, though Agis tried to elude 
their scruples by offering to adopt the intended expedition as 
his own. It was during the delay which thus ensued that the 
Athenians were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, 
whither they despatched Aristokrates, one of the generals of the 
year. The Chian authorities strenuously denied all projects of 
revolt, and being required by Aristokrates to furnish some 
evidence of their good faith, sent bade along with him seven 
triremes to the aid of Athens. It was much against their own 
will that they were compelled thus to act. But being aware that 
the Chian people were in general averse to the idea of revolting 
from Athens, they did not feel confidence enough to proclaim 
their secret designs without some manifestation of support from 
Peloponnesus, which had been so much delayed that they knew 
not when it would arrive. The Athenians, in their present 
state of weakness, perhaps thought it prudent to accept 
insufficient assurances, for fear of driving this powerful island 
to open revolt. Nevertheless, during the Isthnrdan festival, to 
1 Thucyd. viii. 8. 
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which they were invited along with other Greeks—they dis¬ 
covered further evidences of the plot which was going on, and 
resolved to keep strict watch on the motions of the fleet now 
assembled at Kenchrete, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in Chios. 1 

Shortly after the Isthmian festival, the squadron actually 
started from Kenchrese to Chios, under Alkamenes; but an 
equat number of Athenian ships watched them as they sailed 
along the shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to sea, 
with a view to fight them. Alkamenes however, desirous of 
avoiding a battle, thought it best to return back; upon which 
the Athenians also returned to Peiraeus, mistrusting the fidelity 
of the seven Chian triremes which formed part of their fleet. 
Reappearing presently with a larger squadron of 37 triremes, 
they pursued Alkamenes (who had again begun his voyage 
along the shore southward) and attacked him near the unin¬ 
habited harbour called Peiraium, on the frontiers of Corinth and 
Epidaurus. They here gained a victory, captured one of his 
ships, and damaged or disabled most of the remainder. Alka¬ 
menes himself was slain, and the ships were run ashore, where 
on the morrow the Peloponnesian land-force arrived in sufficient 
numbers to defend them. So inconvenient, however, was their 
station on this desert spot, that they at first determined to burn 
the vessels and depart. It was not without difficulty that they 
were induced, partly by the instances of King Agis, to guard 

1 Thucyd. viii, 10. ’Ey Je TovTip rb ‘'ltrBfita. iybi to" Kat oi 'ti3i)vaioi ( 2 mfy- 
y(Mh\aw yip) iOeiipouv is aird- koI KardSsi\a fuitJKov abrats Tct t&v Xlav 
itpdvn. 

The language of Thucydides in this passage deserves notice. The 
Athenians were now at enmity with Corinth: it was therefore remarkable, 
and contrary to what would be erpected among Greeks, that they should he 
present with their Thefiiy or solemn sacrifice at the Isthmian festival. 
Accordingly Thucydides, when he mentions that they went thither, thinks 
it right to add the explanation— lwnyyi'Kin<rav yip —“for they had 
been invited ”—“ for the festival truce had been formally signified to them.” 
That the heralds who proclaimed the truce should come and proclaim it to 
a state in hostility with Corinth, was something unusual, and meriting 
special notice: otherwise, Thucydides would never have thought it worth 
while to mention the proclamation—it being the uniform practice. 

We must recollect that this was the first Isthmian festival which had 
taken place since the resumption of the war between Athens and the Pelo- 

g onnesian alliance. The habit of leaving out Athens from the Corinthian 
erald’s proclamation had not yet been renewed. In regard to the Isthmian 
festival, there was probably greater reluctance to leave her out, because that 
festival was in its origin half Athenian—said to have been established, or 
revived after interruption, by Theseus j and the Athenian The 6 ry enjoyed a 
vpoeSpta or privileged place at the games (Plutarch, Theseus, c. 33 j Argu¬ 
ment. ad Pindar. Isthm. Schol.}, 
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the ships until an opportunity could be found for eluding the 
blockading Athenian fleet] a part of which still kept watch 
off the shore, while the rest were stationed at a neighbouring 
isiet. 1 

The Spartan Ephors had directed Alkamenfis, at the moment 
of his departure from Kenchrese, to despatch a messenger to 
Sparta, in order that the five triremes under Chalkideus and 
Alkibiades might leave Laconia at the same moment. And 
these latter appear to have been actually under way, when a 
second messenger brought the news of the defeat and death of 
Alkamenes at Peirasum. Besides the discouragement arising 
from such a check at the outset of their plans against Ionia, 
the Ephors thought it impossible to begin operations with so 
small a squadron as five triremes, so that the departure of 
Chalkideus was for the present countermanded. This resolu¬ 
tion, perfectly natural to adopt, was only reversed at the 
strenuous instance of the Athenian exile Alkibiades, who urged 
them to permit Chalkideus and himself to start forthwith. 
Small as the squadron was, yet as it would reach Chios before 
the defeat at Peirseum became public, it might be passed off 
as the precursor of the main fleet; while he (Alkibiades) 
pledged himself to procure the revolt of Chios and the other 
Ionic cities, through his personal connexion with the leading 
men—who would repose confidence in his assurances of the 
helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough determination 
of Sparta to stand by them. To these arguments, Alkibiades 
added an appeal to the personal vanity of Endius; whom he 
instigated to assume for himself the glory of liberating Ionia as 
well as of first commencing the Persian alliance, instead of 
leaving this enterprise to King Agis. 2 

By these arguments,—assisted doubtless by his personal 
influence, since his advice respecting Gylippus and respecting 
Dekeleia had turned out so successful—Alkibiades obtained 
the consent of the Spartan Ephors, and sailed along with 
Chalkideus in the five triremes to Chios. Nothing less than 
his energy and ascendency could have extorted, from men both 
dull and backward, a determination apparently so rash, yet in 
spite of such appearance, admirably conceived, arid of the 
highest importance. Had the Chians waited for the fleet now 
blocked up at Peirseum, their revolt would at least have been 
long delayed, and perhaps might not have occurred at all: the 
accomplishment of that revolt by the little squadron of AUd- 
biadfis was the proximate cause of all the Spartan successes in 
1 Thucyd. viii, II. a Tbpcyd. viii. 12. 
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Ionia, and was ultimately the means even of disengaging the 
fleet at Peiraeum, by distracting the attention of Athens. So 
well did this unprincipled exile, while playing the game of 
Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous wounds upon his 
country! 

There was indeed little danger in crossing the JJgean to 
Ionia, with ever so small a squadron; for Athens in her present 
destitute condition had no fleet there, and although Strombi- 
chides was detached with eight triremes from the blockading 
fleet off Peirseum, to pursue Chalkideus and Alkibiades as soon 
as their departure was known, he was far behind them, and 
soon returned without success. To keep their voyage secret, 
they detained the boats and vessels which they met, and did 
not liberate them until they reached Korykus in Asia Minor, 
the mountainous land southward of Erythree. They were here 
visited by their leading partisans from Chios, who urged them 
to sail thither at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. 
Accordingly they reached the town of Chios (on the eastern 
coast of the island, immediately opposite to Erythne on the 
continent) to the astonishment and dismay of every one, except 
the oligarchical plotters who had invited them. By the con¬ 
trivance of these latter, the Council was found just assembling, 
so that Alkibiades was admitted without delay, and invited 
to state his case. Suppressing all mention of the defeat at 
Peiraeum, he represented his squadron as the foremost of a 
large Lacedaemonian fleet actually at sea and approaching— 
and affirmed Athens to be now helpless by sea as well as by 
land, incapable of maintaining any further hold upon her allies. 
Under these impressions, and while the population were yet 
under their first impulse of surprise and alarm, the oligarchical 
Council took the resolution of revolting. The example was 
followed by Erythrse, and soon afterwards by Klazomens, 
determined by three triremes from Chios. The Klazomenians 
had hitherto dwelt upon an islet close to the continent; on 
which latter, however, a portion of their town (called Polichnd) 
was situated, which they now resolved, in anticipation of attack 
from Athens, to fortify as their main residence. Both the 
Chians and Erythraeans also actively employed themselves in 
fortifying their towns and preparing for war, 1 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we find 
occasion to repeat remarks already suggested by previous ■ 
revolts of other allies of Athens—Lesbos, Akanthus, Tordnd, 
Mendd, Amphipolis, &c. Contrary to what is commonly 

1 Thucyd, viii. 14. 
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intimated by historians, we may observe, first, that Athens did 
not systematically interfere to impose her own democratical 
government upon her allies—next, that the empire of Athens, 
though upheld mainly by an established belief in her superior 
force, was nevertheless by no means odious, nor the proposition 
of revolting from her acceptable, to the general population of 
her allies. She had at this moment no force in Ionia; and 
the oligarchical government of Chios, wishing to revolt, was 
only prevented from openly declaring its intention by the 
reluctance of its own population—a reluctance which it over¬ 
came pardy by surprise arising from the sudden arrival of 
Alkibiades and Chalkideus, partly by the fallacious assurance 
of a still greater Peloponnesian force approaching. 1 Nor would 
the Chian oligarchy themselves have determined to revolt, had 
they not been persuaded that such was now the safer course, 
inasmuch as Athens was ruined, and her power to protect, not 
less than her power to oppress, at an end. 2 The envoys of 
Tissaphemfis had accompanied those of Chios to Sparta, so 
that the Chian government saw plainly that the misfortunes of 
Athens had only the effect of reviving the aggressions and 
pretensions of their former foreign master, against whom Athens 
had protected them for the last fifty years. We may well doubt 
therefore whether this prudent government looked upon the 
change as on the whole advantageous. But they had no motive 
to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good policy seemed 
now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the preponderant 
force. The sentiment entertained towards Athens by her allies 
(as I have before observed) was more negative than positive. 
It was favourable rather than otherwise, in the minds of the 
general population, to whom she caused little actual hardship 
or oppression; but averse, to a certain extent, in the minds 
of their leading men—since she wounded their dignity, and 

1 Thucyd. viii. 9. Ainor S* iyivtra ri)s ivotrroArjs rav vtSv, ol plv 
■koAAoX rav XCav o&k elSirts ri vpatnriptva, ol S' lAlyot {w- 
siSdrcs, ri r « irKrjBos ol fiovAiptval ita iroAdfitov it plv ri 

k tt\ Urvvpbv Adf3uff‘, leal robs UtAovomr/irlous obnin srpoffStxiptvot f)£tiv, 
In fiiirptpev. 

Also viii. 14. 'O Si ‘AAKiBidSns KOI i XaAxtSebs ..... rpa(vyyevdptvoi 
rav ^vpnrpaaaovrav Xluv rurl, /cai KtAtvdvruv xarasrAtTv ph vpoenrdvras is 
rip> wiAiv, Ityucvovvrtu at&vlSioi rots Xtois. Kctl ol plv sroAAol iv Bai- 
pari Ijtrav kg 1 ixisAritet 1 rots Si dAlyoss vGpttrKtduffro &rrt 
BavA'hv rt rvx*‘V (uAAtyoptvrjv, xal ytvopivav Aiyuv iri roroO ’AAjcifiidSav, 
6s iAAai rt vrjos iroWal rpotneAJtmn, Kal ri ir#pl rrjs ToAiopxlds rZv iv 
TUipaltp vs&v ol StiAaoivrav, iiploravreu Xioi, Kal aoBis 'EpvBpmot, 'ASvvatav. 

9 See the remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii. 24, about the calculations 
of the Chian government. 
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offended that love of town autonomy which was instinctive in 
the Grecian political mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every man 
at Athens with dismay. It was the most fearful symptom, as 
well as the heaviest aggravation, of their fallen condition; 
especially as there was every reason to apprehend that the 
example of this first and greatest among the allies would be 
soon followed by the rest. The Athenians had no fleet or 
force even to attempt its reconquest: but they now felt the 
full importance of that reserve of 1000 talents, which Perikles 
had set aside in the first year of the war against the special 
emergency of a hostile fleet approaching Peirseus. The penalty 
of death had been decreed against any one who should propose 
to devote this fund to any other purpose; and in spite of 
severe financial pressure, it had remained untouched for twenty 
years. Now’, however, though the special contingency foreseen 
had not yet arisen, matters were come to such an extremity, 
that the only chance of saving the remaining empire was by the 
appropriation of this money. An unanimous vote was accord¬ 
ingly passed to abrogate the penal enactment (or standing 
order) against proposing any other mode of appropriation; 
after which the resolution was taken to devote this money to 
present necessities. 1 

By means of this new fund, they were enabled to find pay 
and equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly ready in 
their harbour, and thus to spare a portion from their block¬ 
ading fleet off Peirmum; out of which StrombichidSs with his 
squadron of eight triremes was despatched immediately to 
Ionia—followed, after a short interval, by Thrasykles with 
twelve others. At the same time, the seven Chian triremes 
which also formed part of this fleet, were cleared of their 
crews; among whom such as were slaves were liberated, while 
the freemen were put in custody. Besides fitting out an equal 
number of fresh ships to keep up the numbers of the block¬ 
ading fleet, the Athenians worked with the utmost ardour to 
get ready thirty additional triremes. The extreme exigency of 
the situation, since Chios had revolted, was felt by every one: 
yet with all their efforts, the force which they were enabled 
to send was at first lamentably inadequate. Strombichid&s, 
arriving at Samos, and finding Chios, Erythree, and Klazomense 
already in revolt, reinforced his little squadron with one Samian 
trireme, and sailed to Teos (on the continent, at the southern 
coast of that isthmus, of which Klazomense is on the northern) 
1 Thucyd. viii. 15. 
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in hopes of preserving that place. But he had not been long 
there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios with twenty-three 
triremes, all or mostly Chian ; while the forces of Erythne and 
Klazomenae approached by land. Strombichides was obliged 
to make a hasty flight back to Samos, vainly pursued by the 
Chian fleet. Upon this evidence of Athenian weakness, and 
the superiority of the enemy, the Teians admitted into their 
town the land-force without; by the help of which, they now 
demolished the wall formerly built by Athens to protect the 
city against attack from the interior. Some of the troops of 
Tissaphemfis lending their aid in the demolition, the town was 
laid altogether open to the satrap j who moreover came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work. 1 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian govern¬ 
ment were prompted by considerations of their own safety to 
instigate revolt in all other Athenian dependencies; and Alki- 
biades now took advantage of their forwardness in the cause to 
make an attempt on Miletus. He was eager to acquire this 
important city, the first among all the continental allies of 
Athens—by his own resources and those of Chios, before the 
fleet could arrive from Peiriaura; in order that the glory of the 
exploit might be ensured to Endius, and not to Agis. Accord¬ 
ingly he and Chalkideus left Chios with a fleet of twenty-five 
triremes, twenty of them Chian, together with the five which 
they themselves had brought from Laconia: these last five 
had been re-manned with Chian crews, the Peloponnesian 
crews having been armed as hoplites and left as garrison in the 
island. Conducting his voyage as secretly as possible, he was 
fortunate enough to pass unobserved by the Athenian station 
at Samos, where Strombichides had just been reinforced by 
ThrasyklSs with the twelve fresh triremes from the blockading 
fleet at Peiraeum. Arriving at MilStus, where he possessed 
established connexions among the leading men, and had 
already laid his train, as at Chios, for revolt—AlkibiadSs pre¬ 
vailed on them to break with Athens forthwith: so that when 
Strombichides and ThrasyklSs, who came in pursuit the moment 
they learnt his movements, approached, they found the port 
shut against them, and were forced to take up a station on the 
neighbouring island of Lade. So anxious were the Chians for 
the success of Alkibiad£s in this enterprise, that they advanced 
with ten fresh triremes along the Asiatic coast as far as Anasa 
(opposite to Samos), in order to hear the result and to tender 
aid if required. A message from Chalkideus apprised them, 
1 Thucyd. viil. 16. n 2 • 1 
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that he was master of Mil&tus, and that AmorgSs (the Persian 
ally of Athens, at Iasus) was on his way at the head of an 
army: upon which they returned to Chios—but were unex¬ 
pectedly seen in the way (off the temple of Zeus, between 
Lebedos and Kolophon) and pursued, by sixteen fresh ships 
just arrived from Athens, under the command of Diomedon. 
Of the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge at Ephesus, and 
five at Teos: the remaining four were obliged to run ashore 
and became prizes, though the crews all escaped. In spite of 
this check, however, the Chians had come again with fresh 
ships and some land-forces, as soon as the Athenian fleet had 
gone back to Samos—and procured the revolt both of Lebedos 
and Era from Athens. 1 

It was at Miletus, immediately after the revolt, that the first 
treaty was concluded between TissaphemSs, on behalf of him¬ 
self and the Great King—and Chalkideus, for Sparta and 
her allies. Probably the aid of Tissaphemes was considered 
necessary to maintain the town, when the Athenian fleet was 
watching it so closely on the neighbouring island: at least it 
is difficult to explain otherwise an agreement so eminently 
dishonourable as well as disadvantageous to the Greeks:— 

“The Lacedaemonians and their allies have concluded 
alliance with the Great King and Tissaphemes, on the follow¬ 
ing conditions. The king shall possess whatever territory and 
cities he himself had, or his predecessors had before him. 
The king, and the Lacedaemonians with their allies, shall 
jointly hinder the Athenians from deriving either money or 
other advantages from all those cities which have hitherto 
furnished to them any such. They shall jointly carry on war 
against the Athenians, and shall not renounce the war against 
them, except by joint consent. Whoever shall revolt from the 
king, shall be treated as an enemy by the Lacedremonians and 
their allies; whoever shall revolt from the Lacedemonians, 
shall in like manner be treated as an enemy by the king.” 2 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Miletus was 
handed over to Tissaphemes, who immediately caused a citadel 
to be erected and placed a garrison within it. 0 If fully carried 
out, indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made the Great 
King master not only of all the Asiatic Greeks and all the 
islanders in the Atgean, but also of all Thessaly and Boeotia 
and the full ground which had once been covered by Xerxes. 4 
Besides this monstrous stipulation, the treaty further bound the 

1 Thucyd. viii, 17-19. 8 Thucyd. viii. 18. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 84-109. ■ 4 Thucyd. viii. 44. 
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Lacedaemonians to aid the king in keeping enslaved any Greeks 
who might be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other 
hand, secure to them any pecuniary aid from him for the pay¬ 
ment of their armament—which was their great motive for 
courting his alliance. We shall find the Lacedaemonian author¬ 
ities themselves hereafter refusing to ratify the treaty, on the 
ground of its exorbitant concessions. But it stands as a 
melancholy evidence of the new source of mischief now open¬ 
ing upon the Asiatic and insular Greeks, the moment that the 
empire of Athens was broken up—the revived pretensions of 
their ancient lord and master; whom nothing had hitherto 
kept in check, for the last fifty yeais, except Athens, first as 
representative and executive agent, next as successor and mis¬ 
tress of the confederacy of Delos. We thus see against what 
evils Athens had hitherto protected them: we shall presently 
see, what is partially disclosed in this very treaty, the manner 
in which Sparta realised her promise of conferring autonomy 
on each separate Grecian state. 

The great stress of the war had now been transferred to 
Ionia and the Asiatic side of the ASgean sea. The enemies of 
Athens had anticipated that her entire empire in that quarter 
would fall an easy prey: yet in spite of two such serious de¬ 
fections as Chios and Miletus, she showed an unexpected 
energy in keeping hold of the remainder. Her great and 
capital station, from the present time to the end of the war, 
was Samos; and a revolution which now happened, ensuring 
the fidelity of that island to her alliance, was a condition indis¬ 
pensable to her power of maintaining the struggle in Ionia. 

We have heard nothing about Samos throughout the whole 
war, since its reconquest by the Athenians after the revolt of 
440 B.c.: but we now find it under the government of an 
oligarchy called the Gefimori (the proprietors of land)—as at 
Syracuse before the rule of Gelon. It cannot be doubted that 
these Gefimori were disposed to follow the example of the 
Chian oligarchy, and revolt from Athens; while the people at 
Samos, as at Chios, were averse to such a change. Under this 
state of circumstances, the Chian oligarchy had themselves 
conspired with Sparta, to trick and constrain their Demos by 
surprise into revolt, through the aid of five Peloponnesian 
ships. The like would have happened at Samos, had the 
people remained quiet But they profited by the recent warn¬ 
ing, forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and rose in insur- 
rection, with the help of three Athenian triremes which then 
chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy were completely 
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defeated, but not without a violent and bloody struggle ; two 
hundred of them being slain, and four hundred banished. 
This revolution secured (and probably nothing less than a 
democratical revolution could have secured, under the existing 
state of Hellenic affairs) the adherence of Samos to the 
Athenians; who immediately recognised the new democracy, 
and granted to it the privilege of an equal and autonomous 
ally. The Samian people confiscated and divided among 
themselves the property of such of the Geomori as were slain 
or banished: 1 the survivors were deprived of all political 
privileges, and the other citizens (the Demos) were forbidden 
to intermarry with them. 5 We may fairly suspect that this 

1 Thucyd. viii. 21. 'Eycvero Si Kara rbv xpivov rovrov k a! y tv Sdptp 
isavdctraais roS Sfi/iov rs>is ivvarois, perk ’AtbjvaW, ot 
Arvxov tv vpurl vaval irapdvres. Kal i Sijfioi A Sa/stuv is Sicucoalous fiiv nvas 
rovs irdvras ribv Svvarav Ineiarttve, r erpaKoetovs Si (pvyij fapitbeavrEs, itol 
aural Tr/v yTjV alrrmv jcal olntas vtipdflEvoi, ‘ABrivalav re atpiaiv atirovoptuv 
perd ravra A>s fie/iaiais fjSy pTiptaapivuv, rit Aonrh Buftcouv tt\v sr6\iv, kb l 
rats yeupipois pEreHSoaov otrre S\Xou obSevbs, offre i kSovwu ou5‘ (vycuytaflai 
■sap IkeIvuv oiS’ is tieeivovs obtevl tri rov Siifiou t(rjv. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 21. The dispositions and plans of the “ higher people” 
at Santos, to call in the Peloponnesians and revolt from Athens, are fully 
admitted even by Mr. Mitford; and implied by Dr. Thirlwall, who argues 
that the government of Samos cannot have been olignrehical, because, if it 
had been so, the island would already have revolted from Athens to the 
Peloponnesians. 

Mr. Mitford says (ch. xix. sect. ill. vol. iv. p. 191)—“Meanwhile the 
body of the higher people at Samos, more depressed than all others since 
their reduction on their former revolt, were proposing to seize the opportunity 
that seemed to offer through the prevalence of the Peloponnesian arms, of mend¬ 
ing their condition. The lower people, having intelligence of their designs, 
rose upon them, and with the assistance of the crews of three Athenian stops 
then at Samos, overpowered them,” &c. &c. &c. 

“ The massacre and robbery were rewarded by a decree of the Athenian 
people, granting to the perpetrators the independent administration of the 
affairs of their island; which since the last rebellion had been kept under 
the immediate control of the Athenian government 

To call this a massacre is perversion of language. It was an insurrection 
and intestine conflict, in which the “higher people” were vanquished, but 
of Vhich they also were the beginners, by their conspiracy (which Mr. 
Mftford himself admits as a fact) to introduce a foreign enemy into the 
island. Does he imagine that the “ lower people” were bound to sit still 
and see this done ? And what means had they of preventing it, except by 
insurrection ? which inevitably became bloody, because the “higher people” 
were a strong party, in possession of the powers of government, with great 
means of resistance. The loss on the part of the assailants is not made 
known to us, nor indeed the loss in so far as it fell on the followers of the 
Gefimori. Thucydides specifies only the number of the Gedmori them¬ 
selves, who were persons of individual importance. 

I do not clearly understand what idea Mr. Mitford forms to himself of 
the Government of Samos at this time. He seems to conceive it as demo- 
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latter prohibition was only the retaliation of a similar exclusion, 
which the oligarchy, when in power, had enforced to maintain 

cratical, yet under great immediate control from Athens—and that it kept 
the “ higher people ” in a state of severe depression, from which they sought 
to relieve themselves by the aid of the Peloponnesian arms. 

But if he means by the expression “ under the immediate control of the 
Athenian government," that there was any Athenian governor or garrison 
at Samos, the account here given by Thucydides distinctly refutes him. 
The conflict was between two intestine parties, “ the higher people and the 
lower people.” The only Athenians who took part in it were the crews of 
three triremes, and even they were thereby accident (ol irvx oy rapbvres), 
not as a regular garrison. Samos was under an indigenous government; hut 
it was a subject and_ tributary ally of Athens, like all the other allies, with 
the exception of Chios and Methymna (Thucyd. vi. 85). After this'revolu- 
tion, the Athenians raised it to the rank of an autonomous ally—which 
Mr. Mitford is pleased to call “rewarding massacre and robbery;” in the 
language of a party orator rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Samos, immediately before this intestine con¬ 
test, oligarchical or democratical ? The language of Thucydides carries to 
my mind a full conviction that it was oligarchical—under an exclusive aris¬ 
tocracy called the Geflmori. Dr. Thirlwall however (whose candid and 
equitable narrative of this event forms a striking contrast to that of Mr. 
Mitford) is of a different opinion. He thinks it certain that a democratical 
government had been established at Samos by the Athenians, when it was 
reconquered by them (b.c. 440) after its revolt. That the government con¬ 
tinued democratical during the first years of the Peloponnesian war, he 
conceives to be proved by the hostility of the Samian exiles at Araea, whom 
he looks upon as oligarchical refugees. And though not agreeing in Mr. 
Milford’s view of the peculiarly depressed condition of the “higher people” 
at Samos at this later tune, he nevertheless thinks that they were not actually 
in possession of the government. “ Still (he says) as the island gradually 
recovered its prosperity, the privileged class seems also to have looked 
upward, perhaps contrived to regain a part of the substance of power under 
different forms, and probably betrayed a strong inclination to revive its 
ancient pretensions on the first opportunity. That it had not yet advanced 
beyond this point, may be regarded as certain; because otherwise Samos 
would have been among the foremost to revolt from Athens: and on the 
other hand, it is no less clear, that the state of parties there was such as to 
excite a high degree of mutual jealousy, and great alarm in the Athenians, 
to whom the loss of the island at this juncture would have been almost 
irreparable” (Hist. Gr. ch, xxvii, vol. iii. p. 477, and edit,). Manso 
(Sparta, book iv. vol, ii. p. 266) is of the same opinion. 

Surely the conclusion which Dr. Thirlwall here announces as certain, 
cannot be held to rest on adequate premises. Admitting that there was an 
oligarchy in power at Samos, it is perfectly possible to explain why this 
oligarchy had not yet carried into act its disposition to revolt from Athens. 
We see that none of the allies of Athens—not even Chios, the most power¬ 
ful of all—revolted without the extraneons pressure and encouragement of 
a foreign fleet. AlkibiadSs, after securing Chios, considered Miletus to be 
next in order of importance, and had moreover peculiar connexions with 
the leading men there (viii, 17); so that be .went next to detach that place 
from Athens. MilStus, being on the continent, placed him in immediate 
communication with TissaphemSs, for which reason he might naturally 
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the purity of their own blood. What they had enacted as a 
privilege was now thrown back upon them as an insult. 

deem it of importance superior even to Samos in his plans. Moreover, not 
only no foreign fleet had yet reached Samos, but several Athenian ships had 
arrived there : for Strombichides, having come across the ALgean too late 
to save Chios, made Sainos a sort of central station (viii. 16). These cir¬ 
cumstances, combined with the known reluctance of the Samian Demos or 
commonalty, are surely sufficient to explain why the Samian oligarchy had 
not yet consummated its designs to revolt. And hence the fact, that no 
revolt had yet taken place, cannot be held to warrant Dr. Thirlwall’s 
inference, that the government was not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or when the oligarchical government at 
Samos got up. That the Samian refugees at Anrea, so actively hostile to 
Samos and Athens during the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, were 
oligarchical exiles acting against a democratical government at Samos (iv. 
75), is not in itself improbable; yet it is not positively stated. The govern¬ 
ment of Samos might have been, even at that time, oligarchical; yet, if it 
acted in the Athenian interest, there would doubtless be a body of exiles 
watching for opportunities of injuring it, by aid of the enemies of Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me, that if we read and put together the passages 
of Thucydidfis, viii. 21, 63, 73, it is impossible without the greatest violence 
to put any other sense upon them, except as meaning that the government 
of Samos was now in the hands of the oligarchy or GeSmori, and that the 
Demos rose in insurrection against them, with ultimate triumph. The 
natural sense of the words Iravarraais, bravlorapm, is that of insurrection 
against an established government: it does not mean “ a violent attack by 
one party upon another”—still less does it mean, “an attack made by a 
party in possession of the government;” which nevertheless it ought to 
mean, if Dr. Thirlwall be correct in supposing that the Samian government 
was now democratical. Thus we have, in the description of the Samian 
revolt from Athens—Thucyd. i. 115 (after Thucydidfis has stated that the 
Athenians established a democratical government, he next says that the 
Samian exiles presently came over with a mercenary force)—nai rr par op /sir 
rf Sripy in av tar stray, ndl ixpirijaav rStv irKelaray, &c. Again, v. 
23—about the apprehended insurrection of the Helots against the Spartans 
— V Se v SovXela ivaviarsirai: compare Xenoph. Hellen. v.4,Ip; Plato, 
Rcpubl. iv. tS, p. 444; Herodot. iii. 39-120. So also Sward is among 
the words which Thucydides uses for an oligarchical party, either in govern¬ 
ment or in what may be called opposition (i. 24; v. 4). But it is not 
conceivable to me that Thucydides would have employed the words 
licaviaraats Siri toO Sitpoo rots Suyarots — if the Demos had at that time 
been actually in the government 

Again, viii. 63, he says, that the Athenian oligarchical party under Pei- 
sander abruv ray 'Sapiaiy srpourpitfiayro robs Svvarobs Serve vetpaaBat perk, 
atpav bKtyapxnBTtval, nahrep Iwayaardvras abrobs aXXriXois Iva pfy 
bXtyapx,avrat. Here the motive of the previous bcaviarairis is clearly 
noted—it was in order that they might not be under an oligarchical govern¬ 
ment : for I agree with Krilger (in opposition to Dr. Thirlwall), that this 
is the clear meaning of the words, and that the use of the present tense 
prevents our construing it, “in order that their democratical government 
might not he subverted, and an oligarchy put upon them”—which ought to 
he the sense, if Dr. Thirlwall’s view were just. 

Lastly, viii. 73 , we have pi yip rire ruv Ziapiuy iirayatrrdvres 
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On the other hand, the Athenian blockading fleet was sur¬ 
prised and defeated, with the loss of four triremes, by the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian fleet at Peirseum, which was thus enabled to get to 
Kenchrese, and to refit in order that it might be sent to Ionia. 
The sixteen Peloponnesian ships which had fought at Syracuse 
had already come back to Lechseum, in spite of the obstruc¬ 
tions thrown in their way by the Athenian squadron under 
Hippokles at Naupaktus, 1 The Lacedaemonian admiral Asty- 
ochus was sent to Kenchrese to take the command and proceed 
to Ionia as admiral in chief: but it was some time before he 
could depart for Chios, whither he arrived with only four 
triremes, followed by six more afterwards. 2 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians, zealous 
in the new part which they had taken up, and interested for 
their own safety in multiplying defections from Athens, had 
themselves undertaken the prosecution of the plans concerted 
by Agis and the Lacedaemonians at Corinth. They originated 


-rats Hvvutols i cal bores Hints, fierafiaWi/itvoi aid is—byiroorb 
re is rpiaKOflous fwatfufrat, Kal (fieXXov rats SXAoir dir 54 }fitp Son hriS-fiae- 
aBai. Surely these words—of i-iravairrdyrss rois tivvarois xal tvres Bijiios — 
“ those who having risen in arms against the wealthy and powerful, were now a 
Demos or a democracy ”—must imply that the persons against whom a rising 
had taken place had been a governing oligarchy. Surely also, the words 
(icratiahxbfteoot aithy, can mean nothing else except to point out the strange 
antithesis between the conduct of these same men at two different epochs 
not far distant from each other. On the first occasion, they rose up against 
an established oligarchical government, and constituted a democratical 
government. On the second occasion, they rose up in conspiracy against 
this very democratical government, in order to subvert it, and constitute 
themselves an oligarchy m its place. If we suppose that on (he first occa¬ 
sion, the established government was already democratical, and that the 
persons here mentioned were not conspirators against an established oligar¬ 
chy, but merely persons malting use of the powers of a democratical govern¬ 
ment to do violence to rich citizens—all this antithesis completely vanishes. 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that the government of Samos, at the time 
when Chios revolted from Athens, was oligarchical like that of Chios itself. 
Nor do I see any difficulty in believing this to be the feet, though I cannot 
stale when and how the oligarchy became established there. So long as the 
island performed its duty as a subject-ally, Athens did not interfere with the 
form of its government. And she was least of all likely to interfere, during 
the seven years of peace intervening between the years 421-414 b.C. There 
was nothing then to excite her apprehensions. The degree to which Athens 
intermeddled generally with the internal affairs of her subject-allies, seems 
to me to have been much exaggerated. 

The Samian oligarchy orGeomori, dispossessed of the government on this 
occasion, were restored by Lysander, after Ms victorious close of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war—Xenoph. Ilellen. iii. 3, 6—where they are called of bpxttioi 
voKtrai. 

1 Thucyd. viii. H. 8 Thucyd. viH, 20-23. 
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an expedition of their own, with thirteen triremes under a 
Lacedemonian Perioekus named Deiniadas, to procure the 
revolt of Lesbos ; with the view, if successful, of proceeding 
afterwards to do the same among the Hellespontine dependen¬ 
cies of Athens. A land-force under the Spartan Eualas, partly 
Peloponnesian, partly Asiatic, marched along the coast of the 
mainland northward towards Kyme, to co-operate in both these 
objects. Lesbos was at this time divided into at least five 
separate city-governments—Methymna at the north of the 
island, Mitylene towards the south-east, Antissa, Eresus and 
Pyrrha on the west. Whether these governments were oligar¬ 
chical or democratical, we do not know; but the Athenian 
kleruchs who had been sent to MitylenS after its revolt sixteen 
years before, must have long ago disappeared. 1 The Chian 
fleet first went to Methymna and procured the revolt of that 
place, where four triremes were left in guard, while the remain¬ 
ing nine sailed forward to Mitylene, and succeeded in obtaining 
that important town also. 2 

Their proceedings however were not unwatched by the 
Athenian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover possession of 
Teos, Diomedon had been obliged to content himself with 
procuring neutrality from that town, and admission for the 
vessels of Athens as well as of her enemies: he had moreover 
failed in an attack upon Erse.® But he had since been 
strengthened partly by the democratical revolution at Samos, 
partly by the arrival of Leon with ten additional triremes from 
Athens: so that these two commanders were now enabled to 
sail, with twenty-five triremes, to the relief of Lesbos. Reach¬ 
ing MitylSnfi (the largest town in that island) very shortly after 
its revolt, they sailed straight into the harbour when no one 
expected them, seized the nine Chian ships with little resist¬ 
ance, and after a successful battle on shore, regained possession 
of the city. The Lacedemonian admiral Astyochus—who had 
only been three days arrived at Chios from Kenchreae with his 
four triremes—saw the Athenian fleet pass through the channel 
between Chios and the mainland, on its way to Lesbos; and 
immediately on the same evening followed it to that island, to 
lend what aid he could, with one Chian trireme added to his 
own four, and some hoplites on board. He sailed first to 
Pyrrha, and on the next day to Eresus, on the west side of the 
island, where he first learnt the recapture of Mitylen6 by the 
Athenians. He was here also joined by three out of the four 

1 See voL vi. of this History, ch. 1 . 

2 Thocyd. vili, 32 . * Thucyd, viii. 20. 
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Chian triremes which had been left to defend that place, and 
which had been driven away, with the loss of one of their num¬ 
ber, by a portion of the Athenian fleet pushing on thither from 
Mitylene. Astyochus prevailed on Eresus to revolt from Athens, 
and having armed the population, sent them by land together 
with his own hoplites under Eteonikus to Methymna, in hopes 
of preserving that place—whither he also proceeded with his 
fleet along the coast. But in spite of all his endeavours, 
Mefthymna as well as Eresus and all Lesbos was recovered by 
the Athenians, while he himself was obliged to return with his 
force to Chios. The land troops which had marched along the 
mainland, with a view to further operations at the Hellespont, 
were carried back to Chios and to their respective homes. 1 

The recovery of Lesbos, which the Athenians now placed in 
a better posture of defence, was of great importance in itself, 
and arrested,for the moment all operations against them at the 
Hellespont. Their fleet from Lesbos was first employed in 
the recovery of Klazomense, which they again carried back to 
its original islet near the shore—the new town on the main¬ 
land, called Polichna, though in course of being built, being 
not yet sufficiently fortified to defend itself. The leading anti- 
Athenians in the town made their escape, and went farther up 
the country to Daphnds. Animated by such additional suc¬ 
cess—as well as by a victory which the Athenians, who were 
blockading Miletus, gained over Chalkideus, wherein that 
officer was slain—Leon and Diomedon thought themselves in 
a condition to begin aggressive measures against Chios, now 
their most active enemy in Ionia. Their fleet of twenty-five 
sail was well equipped with Epibatas; who, though under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances they were Thetes armed at the public cost, 
yet in the present stress of affairs were impressed from the 
superior hoplites in the city muster-roll. 2 * * * * * 8 They occupied the 
little islets called CEnussas, near Chios on the north-east—as 
well as the forts of Sidussa and Pteleus in the territory of 

1 Thucyd. viii. 23. mreKofilirSn S» Karh sol 6 air 1 r 

veav trends, ts M rlv 'EKk^tntonrov IpiWvja-tv Uvat. 

Dr. Arnold and Goller suppose that these soldiers had been carried over 

to Lesbos to co-operate in detaching the island from the Athenians. But 

this is not implied in the narrative. The land-force marched alotigby land 

towards Klazomense and KymS (A irefls &pa TIe\oroiVriirtav r« rSv mpirrar 

sol ruv abrdSev Ivpuhxov wop jf * 1 fal X\a(o/uySy re sol KApiji). Thucy¬ 
dides does not say- that they ever crossed to Lesbos: they remained near 
KymS prepared to march forward, after that island should have been 
conquered, to the Hellespont. 

8 Thucyd. viii, 24, with Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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Erythne; from which positions they began a series of harass¬ 
ing operations against Chios itself. Disembarking on the 
island at KardamylS and Bolissus, they not only ravaged the 
neighbourhood, but inflicted upon the Chian forces a bloody 
defeat. After two further defeats, at Phante and at Leukonium, 
the Chians no longer dared to quit their fortifications; so that 
the invaders were left to ravage at pleasure the whole territory, 
being at the same time masters of the sea around, and 
blocking up the port. 

The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hardships 
under which Attica itself was suffering; hardships the more 
painfully felt, inasmuch as this was the first time that an enemy 
had ever been seen in the island, since the repulse of Xerxes 
from Greece, and the organisation of the confederacy of Delos, 
more than sixty years before. The territory of Chios was 
highly cultivated, 1 its commerce extensive, and its wealth 
among the greatest in all Greece. In fact, under the Athenian 
empire, its prosperity had been so marked and so uninterrupted, 
that Thucydides expresses his astonishment at the undeviating 
prudence and circumspection of the government, in spite of 
circumstances well calculated to tempt them into extravagance. 
“ Except Sparta (he says), 3 Chios is the only state that I know, 
which maintained its sober judgement throughout a career 
of prosperity, and became even more watchful in regard to 
security, in proportion as it advanced in power." He’ adds, 
that the step of revolting from Athens, though the Chian 
government now discovered it to have been an error, was at 
any rate a pardonable error; for it was undertaken under the 
impression, universal throughout Greece and prevalent even in 
Athens herself after the disaster at Syracuse, that Athenian 
power, if not Athenian independence, was at an end—and 
undertaken in conjunction with allies seemingly more than 
sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable observation of Thucy¬ 
dides doubtless includes an indirect censure upon his own 
city, as abusing her prosperity for purposes of unmeasured 
aggrandisement; a censure not undeserved in reference to the 
enterprise against Sicily. But it counts at the same time as a 

1 AristoteL Politic, iv. 4, 1; Athenasus, vi. p. 265. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 24. Kal perk touts ol piy XToi ijSi) obieiri $ire£jjetrav, ot Si 
(’AfljjvaXoi) H)y X&pav, KoAdis KaretTyevairp^yrpv Kal braOr) obuav M ray 
MitSttc&y j*^Xf‘ r6re, SieripBi\aay. Xioi yhp pivai peri, /MKtSvpovloys, &y 
4yb> j/trwprj y, eiSptpoyicrayrns &pa «al iautppivrirav, «ot Strip ImSISov § 
v&kss alrrais M ri peT^ov, riatp ral Irtoapovyro Ixvp&rtpov, &c, 

viiL 45. Of Xjoi . . , irKovaithraTin lyres ray 'EAA.^vau', &c. 
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valuable testimony to the condition of the allies of Athens 
under the Athenian empire, and goes far in reply to the charge 
of practical oppression against the imperial city. 

The operations now carrying on in Chios indicated such an 
unexpected renovation in Athenian affairs, that a party in the 
island began to declare in favour of reunion with Athens. 
The Chian government were forced to summon Astyochus, 
with his four Peloponnesian ships from Erythrse, to strengthen 
their hands, and keep down opposition; by seizing hostages 
from the suspected parties, as well as by other precautions. 
While the Chians were thus endangered at home, the Athenian 
interest in Ionia was still further fortified by the arrival of a 
fresh armament from Athens at Samos. Phrynichus, Ono- 
maklSs, and Skironides conducted a fleet of forty-eight tri¬ 
remes, some of them employed for the transportation of 
hoplites; of which latter there were aboard rooo Athenians, 
and 1500 Argeians. Five hundred of these Argeians, having 
come to Athens without arms, were clothed with Athenian 
panoplies for service. The newly-arrived armament imme¬ 
diately sailed from Samos to MilStus, where it effected a dis¬ 
embarkation, in conjunction with those Athenians who had 
been before watching the place from the island of LadA The 
Milesians marched forth to give them battle; mustering 800 
of their own hoplites, together with the Peloponnesian seamen 
of the five triremes brought across by Chalkideus, and a body 
of troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few mercenary hoplites, 
under the satrap Tissaphernfis. AlkibiadSs also was present 
and engaged. The Argeians were so full of contempt for the 
Ionians of Milfitus who stood opposite to them, that they 
rushed forward to the charge with great neglect of rank or 
order; a presumption which they expiated by an entire defeat, 
with the loss of 300 men. But the Athenians on their wing 
were so completely victorious over the Peloponnesians and 
others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and 
even the Milesians themselves on returning from their pursuit 
of the Argeians, were forced to shelter themselves within the 
walls of the town. The issue of this combat excited much 
astonishment, inasmuch as on each side, Ionian hoplites were 
victorious over Dorian. 1 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters ofthe field under 
the walls of MilStus, indulged the hope of putting that city 
under blockade, by a wall across the isthmus which connected 
it with the continent. But these hopes soon vanished when 

1 Thucyd. viiL 35, 26. 
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they were apprised, on the very evening of the battle, that the 
main Peloponnesian and Sicilian fleet, 55 triremes in number, 
was actually in sight. Of these 55, 22 were Sicilian (20 from 
Syracuse and two from Selinus) sent at the pressing instance 
of Hermokrates and under his command, for the purpose of 
striking the final blow at Athens—so at least it was anticipated, 
in the beginning of 412 b.c. The remaining 33 triremes being 
Peloponnesian, the whole fleet was placed under the temporary 
command of Theramenes until he could join the admiral 
Astyochus. Theramenes, halting first at the island of Lerus 
(off the coast towards the southward of Miletus), was there first 
informed of the recent victory of the Athenians, so that he 
thought it prudent to take station for the night in the neigh¬ 
bouring Gulf of Iasus. Here he was found by Alkibiades, who 
came on horseback in all haste from Miletus, to the Milesian 
town of Teichiussa on that Gulf. Alkibiades strenuously urged 
him to lend immediate aid to the Milesians, so as to prevent 
the construction of the intended wall of blockade; representing 
that if that city were captured, all the hopes of the Peloponne¬ 
sians in Ionia would be extinguished. Accordingly he prepared 
to sail thither the next morning; but during the night, the 
Athenians thought it wise to abandon their position near 
Milfitus and return to Samos with their wounded and their 
baggage. Having heard of the arrival of Theramenfis with his 
fleet, they preferred leaving their victory unimproved, to the 
hazard of a general battle. Two out of the three commanders, 
indeed, were at first inclined to take the latter course, insisting 
that the maritime honour of Athens would be tarnished by 
retiring before the enemy. But the third, Phrynichus, opposed 
with so much emphasis the proposition of fighting, that he at 
length induced his colleagues to retire. The fleet (he said) had 
not come prepared for fighting a naval battle, but full of hop- 
lites for land-operations against Miletus: the numbers of the 
newly-arrived Peloponnesians were not accurately known; and 
a defeat at sea, under existing circumstances, would be utter 
ruin to Athens. Thucydides bestows much praise on Phryni¬ 
chus for the wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted 
upon. The Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos; from which 
place the Argeian hoplites, sulky with their recent defeat, 
demanded to be conveyed home. 1 

On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet sailed from 
the Gulf of Iasus to Miletus, expecting to find and fight the 
Athenians, and leaving their masts, sails, and rigging (as was 
1 Thncyd. viii. 26, 27. 
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usual when going into action) at Teichiussa. Finding Miletus 
already relieved of the enemy, they stayed there only one day 
in order to reinforce themselves with the 25 triremes which 
Chalkideus had originally brought thither, and which had 
been since blocked up by the Athenian fleet at Lad£—and 
then sailed back to Teichiussa to pick up the tackle there 
deposited. Being now not far from Iasus, the residence of 
AmorgSs, Tissapherrks persuaded them to attack it by sea, 
in co-operation with his forces by land. No one at Iasus was 
aware of the arrival of the Peloponnesian fleet: the triremes 
approaching were supposed to be Athenians and friends, so 
that the place was entered and taken by surprise; 1 though 
strong in situation and fortifications, and defended by a power¬ 
ful band of Grecian mercenaries. The capture of Iasus, in 
which the Syracusans distinguished themselves, was of signal 
advantage from the abundant plunder which it distributed 
among the army; the place being rich from ancient date, and 
probably containing the accumulations of the satrap Pissuthnfcs, 
father of AmorgSs. It was handed over to TissaphernSs, along 
with all the prisoners, for each head of whom he paid down 
a Dark stater, or twenty Attic drachmae—and along with 
Amorgfis himself, who had been taken alive and whom the 
satrap was thus enabled to send up to Susa. The Grecian 
mercenaries captured in the place were enrolled in the service 
of the captors, and sent by land under Pedaritus to Eiythrae, 
in order that they might cross over from thence to Chios. 2 

The arrival of the recent reinforcements to both the oppos¬ 
ing fleets, and the capture of Iasus, took place about the 
autumnal equinox or the end of September; at which period, 
the Peloponnesian fleet, being assembled at Miletus, Tissa- 
pherrks paid to them the wages of the crews, at the rate of 
one Attic drachma per head per diem, as he had promised by 
his envoy at Sparta. But he at the same time gave notice for 
the future (partly at the instigation of Alkibiades, of which 
more hereafter) that he could not continue so high a rate of 

1 Phrynichus the Athenian commander was afterwards displaced by the 

Athenians—by the recommendation of Peisander, at the time when this 
displacement suited the purpose of the oligarchical conspirators—on the 
charge of having abandoned and betrayed AmorgSs on Ibis occasion, and 
caused the capture of Iasus (Tbucyd. viii. 54). ■ 

Phrynichus and his colleagues were certainly guilty of grave omission In 
not sending notice to Amorgfis of the sudden retirement of the Athenian 
fleet from MilStus; the ignorance of which circumstance was one reason 
why Amorg£s mistook the Peloponnesian ships for Athenian. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 28. 
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pay, unless he should receive express instructions from Susa; 
and that until such instructions came, he should give only half 
a drachma per day. Theramenes, being only commander for 
the interim, until the junction with Astyochus, was indifferent 
to the rate at which the men were paid (a miserable jealousy 
which marks the low character of many of these Spartan 
officers): but the Syracusan Hermokrates remonstrated so 
loudly against the reduction, that he obtained from Tissa- 
phernes the promise of a slight increase above the half 
drachma, though he could not succeed in getting the entire 
drachma continued. 1 For the present, however, the seamen 
were in good spirits ; not merely from having received the high 
rate of pay, but from the plentiful booty recently acquired at 
Iasusj 2 * while Astyochus and the Chians were also greatly 
encouraged by the arrival of so large a fleet. Nevertheless 
the Athenians on their side were also reinforced by 35 fresh 
triremes, which reached Samos under Strombichidds, Char- 
minus, and EuktSmon. The Athenian fleet from Chios was 
now recalled to Samos, where the commanders mustered their 
whole naval force, with a view of redividing it for ulterior 
operations. 

Considering that in the autumn of the preceding year, 
immediately after the Syracusan disaster, the navy of Athens 
had been no less scanty in number of ships than defective in 
equipment—we read with amazement, that she had now at 
Samos no less than 104 triremes in full condition and dispos¬ 
able for service, besides some others specially destined for the 
transport of troops. Indeed the total number which she had 
sent out, putting together the separate squadrons, had been 
T28. 8 So energetic an effort, and so unexpected a renovation 
of affairs from the hopeless prostration of last year, was such 
as no Grecian state except Athens could have accomplished; 
nor even Athens herself, had she not been aided by that 
reserve fund, consecrated twenty years before through the 
long-sighted calculation of Perikles. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 29. What this new rate of pay was, or by what exact 
fraction it exceeded the half drachma, is a matter which the words of 
Thucydidfis do not enable us to make out. None of the commentators can 
explain the text without admitting some alteration or omission of words *. 
nor do any of the explanations given appear to me convincing. On the 
whole, 1 incline to consider the conjecture and explanation given by 
Paulmier and Dobree as more plausible than that erf Dr. Arnold and Gdller, 
or of Poppo and Hermann. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 36. 

* Thucyd. viiL 30: compare Dr. Arnold’s note. 
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The Athenians resolved to employ 30 triremes in making a 
landing, and establishing a fortified post, in Chios; and lots 
being drawn among the generals, StrombichidGs with two 
others were assigned to the command. The other 74 triremes, 
remaining masters of the sea, made descents near MilStus, 
trying in vain to provoke the Peloponnesian fleet out of that 
harbour. It was some time before Astyochus actually went 
thither to assume his new command—being engaged in opera¬ 
tions near to Chios, which island had been left comparatively 
free by the recall of the Athenian fleet to the general muster 
at Samos. Going forth with twenty triremes—ten Pelopon¬ 
nesian and ten Chian—he made a fruitless attack upon Pteleus, 
the Athenian fortified post in the Erythraean territory; after 
which he sailed to Klazomenae, recently re-transferred from 
the continent to the neighbouring islet He here (in conjunc¬ 
tion with Tamds, the Persian general- of the district) enjoined 
the Klazomenians again to break with Athens, to leave their 
islet, and to take up their residence inland at Daphnfis, where 
the philo-Peloponnesian party among them still remained 
established since the former revolt This demand being 
rejected, he attacked Klazomenae, but was repulsed, although 
the town was unfortified; and was presently driven off by a 
severe storm, from which he found shelter at Kymfi and 
Phokaea. Some of his ships sheltered themselves during 
the same storm on, certain islets near to and belonging to 
Klazomenae; on which they remained eight days, destroying 
and plundering the property of the inhabitants, and then 
rejoined Astyochus. That admiral was now anxious to make 
an attempt on Lesbos, from which he received envoys promis¬ 
ing revolt from Athens. But the Corinthians and others in 
his fleet were so averse to the enterprise, that he was forced to 
relinquish it and sail back to Chios; his fleet, before it arrived 
there, being again dispersed by the storms, frequent in the 
month of November. 1 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatched by land from MilStus (at 
the head of the mercenary force made prisoners at Iasus, as 
well as of 500 of the Peloponnesian seamen who had originally 
crossed the sea with Chalkideus and since served as hoplites), 
had reached Erythrre, and from thence crossed the channel to 
Chios. To him and to the Chians, Astyochus now proposed 
to undertake the expedition to Lesbos; but he experienced 
from them the same reluctance as from the Corinthians—a 
strong proof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been 
1 Thuoyd. viii. 31, 3a. 
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found to be decidedly philo-Athenian on the former expe¬ 
dition. Pedaritus even peremptorily refused to let him have 
the Chian triremes for any such purpose—an act of direct 
insubordination in a Lacedemonian officer towards the 
admiral-in-chief, which Astyochus resented so strongly, that 
he immediately left Chios for Miletus, carrying away with him 
all the Peloponnesian triremes, and telling the Chians, in terms 
of strong displeasure, that they might look in vain to him for 
aid, if they should come to need it. He halted with his fleet 
for the night under the headland of Korykus (in the Erythraean 
territory), on the north side; but while there, he received an 
intimation of a supposed plot to betray Erythrae by means of 
prisoners sent back from the Athenian station at Samos. 
Instead of pursuing his voyage to Miletus, he therefore re¬ 
turned on the next day to Erythrae to investigate this plot, 
which turned out to be a stratagem of the prisoners themselves 
in order to obtain their liberation. 1 

The fact of his thus going back to Erythrae, instead of 
pursuing his voyage, proved, by accident, the salvation of his 
fleet. For it so happened that on that same night the Athenian 
fleet under StrombichidSs—30 triremes accompanied by some 
triremes carrying hoplites—had its station on the southern side 
of the same headland. Neither knew of the position of the 
other, and Astyochus, had he gone forward the next day 
towards Miletus, would have fallen in with the superior 
numbers of his enemy. He further escaped a terrible storm, 
which the Athenians encountered when they doubled the 
headland going northward. Descrying three Chian triremes, 
they gave chase, but the storm became so violent that even 
these Chians had great difficulty in making their own harbour, 
while the three foremost Athenian ships were wrecked on the 
neighbouring shore, all the crews either perishing or becoming 
prisoners. 2 The rest of the Athenian fleet found shelter in 
the harbour of Phcenikus on the opposite mainland—under 
the lofty mountain called Mimas, north of Erythrae. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their voyage to 
Lesbos, from which island they commenced their operations 
of invading Chios and establishing in it a permanent fortified 
post. Having transported their land-force across from Lesbos, 
they occupied a strong maritime site called Delphinium, seem¬ 
ingly a projecting cape having a sheltered harbour on each side, 
not far from the city of Chios.® They bestowed great labour 

1 Thucyd. viii. 32, 33. a Thucyd. viii. 33, 34. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 34-30. Aefaplmov .... Xt/tiras fx oy > «*. 
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and time in fortifying this post, both on the land and the sea 
side, during which process they were scarcely interrupted at all 
either by the Chians, or by Pcdaritus and his garrison; whose 
inaction arose not merely from the discouragement of the 
previous defeats, but from the political dissension which now 
reigned in the city. A strong philo-Athenian party had pro¬ 
nounced itself; and though Tydeus its leader was seized by 
Pedaritus and put to death, still his remaining partisans were 
so numerous, that the government was brought to an oligarchy 
narrower than ever—and to the extreme of jealous precaution, 
not knowing whom to trust. In spite of numerous messages 
sent to Miletus, entreating succour and representing the urgent 
peril to which this greatest among all the Ionian allies of Sparta 
was exposed—Astyochus adhered to his parting menaces, and 
refused compliance. The indignant Pedaritus sent to prefer 
complaint against him at Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the 
fortress at Delphinium advanced so near towards completion, 
that Chios began to suffer from it as much as Athens suffered 
from Dekeleia, with the further misfortune of being blocked 
up by sea. The slaves in this wealthy island—chiefly foreigners 
acquired by purchase, but more numerous than in any other 
Grecian state except Laconia—were emboldened by the mani¬ 
fest superiority and assured position of the invaders to desert 
in crowds; and the loss arising, not merely from their flight, 
but from the valuable information and aid which they gave to 
the enemy, was immense. 1 The distress of the island increased 
every day, and could only be relieved by succour from without, 
which Astyochus still withheld. 

That officer, on reaching Miletus, found the Peloponnesian 
force on the Asiatic side of the ASgean just reinforced by a 
squadron of twelve triremes under Dorieus; chiefly from 
Thurii, which had undergone a political revolution since the 

That the Athenians should select Lesbos on this occasion as the base of 
their operations, and as the immediate scene of last pieparations, againsL 
Chios—was only repeating what they had once done before (c. 24), and 
what they again did afterwaids (c. 100). X do not feel the difficulty which 
strikes Dobree and Dr. Thirlwall. Doubtless Delphinium was to the 
north of the city of Chios. 

1 Thucyd. viu. 38-40. About the slaves in Chios, see the extracts from 
Thaopompus and Nymphoddrus in Athenteus, vi. p. 263. 

That from Nytnphoddrus appears to be nothing but a romantic local 
legend, connected with the Chapel of the Kind-hearted Hero ("H pieos 
tbfievovr) at Chios. 

Even in antiquity, though the institution of slavery was universal and 
noway disapproved, yet the slave-trade, or the buying and selling of slaves, 
W* B n'-“oi!Tit<“d more nr !(*«- odto" 
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Athenian disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly in the 
hands of the active philo-Laconian party; the chief persons 
friendly to Athens having been exiled. 1 Dorieus and his 
squadron, crossing the Aigean in its southern latitude, had 
arrived safely at Knidus, which had already been conquered 
by Tissaphemes from Athens, and had received a Persian 
garrison. 3 Orders were sent from MilStus that half of this 
newly-arrived squadron should remain on guard at Knidus, 
while the other half should cruise near the Triopian Cape to 
intercept the trading-vessels from Egypt. But the Athenians, 
who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, sent a powerful 
squadron from Samos, which captured all these six triremes 
off Cape Triopium, though the crews escaped ashore. They 
further made an attempt to recover Knidus, which was very 
nearly successful, as the town was unfortified on the sea side. 
On the morrow the attack was renewed; but additional 
defences had been provided during the night, while the crews 
of the ships captured near Triopium had come in to help; so 
that the Athenians were forced to return to Samos without any 
further advantage than that of ravaging the Knidian territory. 
Astyochus took no step to intercept them, nor did he think 
himself strong enough to keep the sea against the 74 Athenian 
triremes at Samos, though his fleet at Miletus was at this 
moment in high condition. The rich booty acquired at Iasus 
was unconsumed; the Milesians were zealous in the confeder¬ 
ate cause; while the pay from Tissaphemes continued to be 
supplied with tolerable regularity, yet at the reduced rate 
mentioned a little above. 8 

Though the Peloponnesians had hitherto no ground of 
complaint (such as they soon came to have) against the satrap 
for irregularity of payment, still the powerful fleet now at 
Miletus inspired the commanders with a new tone of con¬ 
fidence, so that they became ashamed of the stipulations of 
that treaty to which Chalkideus and AlkibiadSs, when first 
landing at Miletus with their scanty armament, had submitted. 
Accordingly Astyochus, shortly after his arrival at MilStus, and 
even before the departure of TheramenSs (whose functions 
had expired when he had handed over the fleet), insisted on 
a fresh treaty with Tissaphemes, which was agreed on, to the 
following effect:— 

1 See the Life of Lysias the Rhetor, in Dionysius of Halikamassus, c. i. 
p. 453 Reisk, and in Plutarch, Vit X. Oratt. p. 835. 

* Thucyd. viii. 35-109. 

* Thucyd. viii. 35, 36 . Kal yap fiiaSbt ISlSaro kpKoivrus, &c. 
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“Convention and alliance is concluded, on the following 
conditions, between the Lacedaemonians with their allies—and 
King Darius, his sons, and Tissaphem£s. The Lacedaemonians 
and their allies shall not attack or injure any territory or any 
city which belongs to Darius or has belonged to his father or 
ancestors ; nor shall they raise any tribute from any of the 
said cities. Neither Darius nor any of his subjects shall 
attack or injure the Lacedaemonians or their allies. Should 
the Lacedaemonians or their allies have any occasion for 
the king—or should the king have any occasion for the 
Lacedsemonians or their allies—let each meet as much as 
may be the wishes expressed by the other. Both will carry 
on jointly the war against Athens and her allies: neither party 
shall bring the war to a close, without mutual consent The 
king shall pay and keep any army which he may have sent for 
and which may be employed in his territory. If any of the 
cities parties to this convention shall attack the king’s territory, 
the rest engage to hinder them, and to defend the king with 
their best power. And if any one within the king’s territory, 
or within the territory subject to him, 1 shall attack the 
Lacedaemonians or their allies, the king shall hinder them 
and lend his best defensive aid." 

Looked at with the eyes of Pan-Hellenic patriotism, this 
second treaty of Astyochus and Theramenfis was less disgraceful 
than the first treaty of Chalkideus. It did not formally pro¬ 
claim that all those Grecian cities which had ever belonged to 
the king or to his ancestors, should still be considered as his 
subjects; nor did it pledge the Lacedemonians to aid the king 
in hindering any of them from achieving their liberty. It still 
admitted, however, by implication, undiminished extent of the 
king’s dominion, the same as at the maximum under his pre¬ 
decessors—the like undefined rights of the king to meddle with 
Grecian affairs—the like unqualified abandonment of all the 
Greeks on the continent of Asia. The conclusion of this 
treaty was the last act performed by TheramenSs, who was lost 

1 Thucyd, vui. Kal ijv ns ruv iv rp &a<n\las H fey* 

fSanKtiis HpX e ‘ W rV AaKeScufwylav fjj rwv $v}i)iiix uv f jSaviAsir 
Ki'XvAai Kal a/evvlrei icark rb tivvariv. 

The distinction here drawn between the king’s territory, and the territory 
over which the king holds etripire —deserves notice. By the former phrase 
is understood (I presume) the continent of Asia, which the court of Susa 
looked upon, together with all. its inhabitants, as a freehold exceedingly 
sacred and peculiar (Herodot. i. 4): by the latter, as much as the satrap 
should find it convenient to lay hands upon, of that which had once belonged 
to Darius son of Hystaspes or to Xerxes, in the plenitude of their power. . 
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at sea shortly afterwards, on his voyage home, in a small boat— 
no one knew how. 1 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned by 
the urgent solicitations of the distressed Chians for relief, and 
in spite of his reluctance, was compelled by the murmurs of his 
own army to lend an ear to them—when a new incident 
happened which gave him at least a good pretext for directing 
his attention southward. A Peloponnesian squadron of 27 
triremes under the command of AntisthenSs, having started 
from Cape Malea about the winter tropic or close of 412 b.c., 
had first crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed ten 
Athenian triremes and captured three of them—then after¬ 
wards, from apprehension that these fugitive Athenians would 
make known its approach at Samos, had made a long circuit 
round by Krete, and thus ultimately reached Kaunus at the 
south-eastern extremity of Asia Minor. This was the squadron 
which Kalligeitus and Timagoras had caused to be equipped, 
having come over for that purpose a year before as envoys from 
the satrap Pharnabazus. AntisthenGs was instructed first to 
get to Miletus and put himself in concert with the main Lace¬ 
daemonian fleet ; next, to forward these triremes, or another 
squadron of equal force, under Klearchus, to the Hellespont, 
for the purpose of co-operating with Pharnabazus against the 
Athenian dependencies in that region. Eleven Spartans, the 
chief of whom was Lichas, accompanied Antisthenes, to be 
attached to Astyochus as advisers, according to a practice not 
unusual with the Lacedasmonians. These men were not only 
directed to review the state of affairs at Miletus, and exercise 
control co-ordinate with Astyochus—but even empowered, if 
they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral himself, upon whom 
the complaints of Pedaritus from Chios had cast suspicion; and 
to appoint Antisthenes in his place. 2 

No sooner had Astyochus learnt at Miletus the arrival of 
Antisthenes at Kaunus, than he postponed all idea of lending 
aid to Chios, and sailed immediately to secure his junction 
with the 27 new triremes as well as with the new Spartan coun¬ 
sellors. In his voyage southward he captured the city of K6s, 
unfortified and half ruined by a recent earthquake, and then 
passed on to Knidus; where the inhabitants strenuously urged 
him to go forward at once, even without disembarking, ms men, 
in order that he might surprise an Athenian squadron of 20 

1 Thucyd. viii. 38. iir<nr\4an> Iv /c&yri iuptwlfaTai. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 39. Kal tlttpro abrois, is M l\pro» &<jiiKO/i 4 yovs tav re 
&\\a>v (uyeri/ie\e7<r8at, p p4\Kti Apiffra t(eiP, &c. 
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triremes under Charminus; which had been despatched from 
Samos, after the news received from Melos, in order to attack 
and repel the squadron under Antisthenes. Charminus, having 
his station at Sym&, was cruising near Rhodes and the Lykian 
coast, to watch, though he had not been able to keep back, the 
Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. In this position 
he was found by the far more numerous fleet of Astyochus, the 
approach of which he did not at all expect. But the rainy and 
hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charminus, seeing at first 
only a few ships apart from the rest, mistook them for the 
smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking the triremes thus 
seen, he at first gained considerable advantage—disabling three 
and damaging several others. But presently the dispersed 
vessels of the main fleet came in sight and closed round him, 
so that he was forced to make the best speed in escaping, first 
to the island called Teutlussa, next to Halikarnassus. He did 
not effect his escape without the loss of six ships; while the 
victorious Peloponnesians, after erecting their trophy on the 
island of Symg, returned to Knidus, where the entire fleet, 
including the 27 triremes newly arrived, was now united. 1 The 
Athenians in Samos (whose affairs were now in confusion, from 
causes which will be explained in the ensuing chapter) had 
kept no watch on the movements of the main Peloponnesian 
fleet at Milfitus, and seem to have been ignorant of its departure 
until they were apprised of the defeat of Charminus. They then 
sailed down to Symfi, took up the sails and rigging belonging 
to that squadron, which had been there deposited, and then, 
after an attack upon Loryma, carried back their whole fleet 
(probably including the remnant of the squadron of Charminus) 
to Samos. 2 

Though the Peloponnesian fleet now assembled at Knidus 
consisted of 94 triremes, much superior in number to the 
Athenian, it did not try to provoke any general action. The 
time of Lichas and his brother commissioners was at first spent 
in negotiations with Tissaphernfis, who had joined them at 
Knidus, and against whom they found a strong feeling of dis¬ 
content prevalent in the fleet. That satrap (now acting greatly 
under the advice of Alkibiadfes, of which also more in the 
coming chapter) had of late become slack in the,Peloponnesian 
cause, and irregular in.furnishing pay to their seamen, during 
the last weeks of their stay at Milfitus. He was at the same 

1 Thucyd. viii. 42. 

B Thucyd. viii. 43. This defeat of Charminus is made the subject of a 
jest by Aristophanes—Thesmophor. 810, with the note of Paulmier. 
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time full of promises, paralysing all their operations by assur¬ 
ances that he was bringing up the vast fleet of Phenicia to their 
aid: but in reality his object was, under fair appearances, 
merely to prolong the contest and waste the strength of both 
parties. Arriving in the midst of this state of feeling, and dis¬ 
cussing with Tissaphernes the future conduct of the war, Lichas 
not only expressed displeasure at his past conduct, but even 
protested against the two conventions concluded by Challrideus 
and by Theramenes, as being, both the one and the other, a 
disgrace to the Hellenic name. By the express terms of the 
former, and by the implications of the latter, not merely all the 
islands of the rEgean, but even Thessaly and Boeotia, were 
acknowledged as subject to Persia; so that Sparta, if she 
sanctioned such conditions, would be merely imposing upon 
the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of general freedom, for 
which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, declaring that 
he would rather renounce all prospect of Persian pay, than 
submit to such conditions, proposed to negotiate for a fresh 
treaty upon other and better terms—a proposition, which 
Tissaphernes rejected with so much indignation, as to depart 
without settling anything. 1 

His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian coun¬ 
sellors. Possessing a fleet larger than they had ever before 
had united in Asia, together with a numerous body of allies, 
they calculated on being able to get money to pay their men 
without Persian aid; and an invitation, which they just now 
received from various powerful men at Rhodes, tended to 
strengthen such confidence. The island of Rhodes, inhabited 
by a Dorian population considerable in number as well as 
distinguished for nautical skill, was at this time divided between 
three separate city-governments, as it had been at the epoch of 
the Homeric Catalogue—Lindus, Ialysus, and Kameirus; for 
the city called Rhodes, formed by a coalescence of all these 
three, dates only from two or three years after the period which 
we have now reached. Invited by several of the wealthy men 
of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first attacked Kameirus, 
the population of which, intimidated by a force of 94 triremes, 
and altogether uninformed of their approach, abandoned their 
city, which had no defences, and fled to the mountains. 2 All 

1 Thucyd. viji. 43. 

* Thucyd. viii. 44. Oi 8* is rty TdSov, brtmjpvKovofiivuv bseb tSv 8uya- 
'rwirtuv ivtpuy, t ijr yyibfaiv (ix ov itXsiv, &C. 

• . . Kal rporfiaXomes Kaptlptp rijs ’Pailas updirp, vaual riatraptsi Kal 
iserfiKovra, i$e<pifl7i<rav /tiv robs oroXXois, obit elSoras r&- 
v parts6pev a, /to! itpvyoy, &XXtos r* Kal ireixlrrou oihrjjr rrjs srixeus, &c. 
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the three Rhodian towns, destitute of fortifications, were partly 
persuaded, partly frightened, into the step of revolting from 
Athens and allying themselves with the Peloponnesians. The 
Athenian fleet, whose commanders were just now too busy with 
political intrigue to keep due military watch, arrived from 
Samos too late to save Rhodes, and presently returned to the 
former island, leaving detachments at Chalks and K6s to 
harass the Peloponnesians with desultory attacks. 

The Peloponnesians now levied from the Rhodians a con¬ 
tribution of 32 talents, and adopted the island as the main 
station for their fleet, instead of Miletus. We can explain this 
change of place by their recent unfriendly discussion with 
TissaphernSs, and their desire to be more out of his reach. 1 
But what we cannot so easily explain, is—that they remained 
on the island without any movement or military action, and 
’actually hauled their triremes ashore, for the space of no less 
than eighty days; that is, from about the middle of January to 
the end of March 411 b.c. While their powerful fleet of 94 
triremes, superior to that of Athens at Samos, was thus lying 
idle—their allies in Chios were known to be suffering severe 
and increasing distress, and repeatedly pressing for aid:* 
moreover the promise of sending to co-operate with Pharnabazus 
against the Athenian dependencies on the Hellespont, remained 
unperformed. 8 We may impute such extreme military slackness 
mainly to the insidious policy of Tissaphern&s, now playing a 
double game between Sparta and Athens. He still kept up 
intelligence with the Peloponnesians at Rhodes—paralysed 
their energies by assurances that the Phenician fleet was actually 
on its way to aid them—and ensured the success of these 
intrigues by bribes distributed personally among the generals 
and the trierarchs. Even Astyochus the general-in-chief took 
his share in this corrupt bargain, against which not one stood 
out except the Syracusan HermokratSs.* Such prolonged 

We have to remark here, as on former occasions of revolts among the 
dependent allies of Athens—that the general population of the allied city 
manifests no previous discontent, nor any spontaneous disposition to revolt. 
The powerfiil men of the island (those who, if the government was demo- 
cratical, formed the oligarchical minority, but who formed the government 
itself, if oligarchical) conspire and bring in the Peloponnesian force, un¬ 
known to the body of the citizens, and thus leave to the latter no free, 
choice. The real feeling towards Athens on the part of the body of the 
citizens is one of simple acquiescence, with little attachment on the one 
hand—yet no hatred, or sense of practical suffering, on the other. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 44: compare c. 57. , S Thucyd. viii. 40^55. 

• Thucyd. viii. 39, 

4 Thucyd. viii. 4?. Suggestions of Alkibiadfis to TissaphemSs — K«1 robs 
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inaction of the armament, at the moment of its greatest force, 
was thus not simply the fruit of honest mistake, like the tardi¬ 
ness ofNikias in Sicily—but proceeded from the dishonesty 
and personal avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, the 
many evidences which exist of the prevalence of personal 
corruption—even in its coarsest form, that of direct bribery.— 
among the leading Greeks of all the cities, when acting indi¬ 
vidually. Of such evidences the incident here recorded is not 
the least remarkable. Nor ought this general fact ever to be 
forgotten by those who discuss the question between oligarchy 
and democracy, as it stood in the Grecian world. The confident 
pretensions put forth by the wealthy and oligarchical Greeks 
to superior virtue, public as well as private—and the quiet 
repetition, by various writers modern and ancient, of the 
laudatory epithets implying such assumed virtue—are so far 
from being borne out by history, that these individuals were 
perpetually ready as statesmen to betray their countrymen, or 
as generals even to betray the interests of their soldiers, for the 
purpose of acquiring money themselves. Of course it is not 
meant that this was true of all of them; but it was true 
sufficiently often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency more 
than probable. If, speaking on the average, the leading men 
of a Grecian community were not above the commission of 
political misdeeds thus palpable, and of a nature not to be 
disguised even from themselves—far less would they be above 
the vices, always more or less mingled with self-delusion, of 
pride, power-seeking, party-antipathy or sympathy, love of ease, 
&c. And if the community were to have any chance of 
guarantee against such abuses, it could only be by full licence 
of accusation against delinquents, and certainty of trial before 
judges identified in interest with the people themselves. Such 
were the securities which the Grecian democracies, especially 
that of Athens, tried to provide; in a manner not always wise, 
still less always effectual—but assuredly justified, in the amplest 
manner, by the urgency and prevalence of the evil. Yet in the 
common representations given of Athenian affairs, this evil is 
overlooked or evaded; the precautions taken against it are 
denounced as so many evidences of democratical ill-temper and 

rpirtpdpxous xat robs trrpwniyobs r&v Tr6\ccov iSlBatricev tS art iivra xp'h' 
p.ara abrhv ireTaui, Sirr« |v7X“/ > ? tr » l toutb 4 avr$, irMjv t&v 
SufKMioirW' roiruv Sfe r Eppaicpan]s 1/vavr toBro /lives itrsp rod { i/istavros 
{»(UuoX«oS. 

About the bribes to Astvochus himself, see also c. to. 
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injustice; and the class of men, through whose initiatory action 
alone such precautions were enforced, are held up to scorn 
as demagogues and sycophants. Had these Peloponnesian 
generals and trierarchs, who under the influence of bribes 
wasted two important months in inaction, been Athenians, 
there might have been some chance of their being tried and 
punished; though even at Athens the chance of impunity to 
offenders, through powerful political clubs and other sinister 
artifices, was much greater than it ought to have been. So 
little is it consistent with the truth, however often affirmed, 
that judicial accusation was too easy, and judicial condemnation 
too frequent. When the judicial precautions provided at 
Athens are looked at, as they ought to be, side by side with 
the evil—they will be found imperfect indeed both in the 
scheme and in the working, but certainly neither uncalled-for 
nor over-severe. 


APPENDIX 

IN EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN OF SYRACUSE, AND THE 
OPERATIONS DURING THE ATHENIAN SIEGE 

In the description given of this memorable event by ThucydidSs, 
there is a good deal which is only briefly and imperfectly explained. 
He certainly has left us various difficulties, in the solution of which 
we cannot advance beyond conjecture more or less plausible ; but 
there are some which appear to me to admit of a more satisfactory 
solution than has yet been offered. 

Dr. Arnold, in an Appendix annexed to the third volume of his 
Thucydides (p. 265 jcy.j, together with two Plans, has bestowed 
much pains on the elucidation of these difficulties : also Colonel 
Leake, in his valuable remarks on the Topography of Syracuse (the 
perusal of which, prior to their appearance in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, I owe to his politeness); Se'rra di 
Falco, in the fourth volume of his Antichith di Sicilia.; and Saverio 
Cavallari (the architect employed in 1839, in the examination and 
excavation of the ground which furnished materials for the work of 
Serra di Falco) in a separate pamphlet—Zur Topographic von 
Syrakus—printed in the Gottinger Studien for 1845, ana afterwards 
reprinted at Gottingen. With all the aid derived from these com¬ 
ments, I arrive at conclusions on some points different from all of 
VOL. VII. P 
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them, which I shall now proceed shortly to state—keeping closely 
and exclusively to Thucydides and the Athenian siege, and not 
professing to meddle with Syracuse as it stood afterwards. 

The excavations of M. Cavallari (in 1839) determined one point 
of some importance which was not before known ; the situation and 
direction of the western wall of the outer city or Achradina. This 
wall is not marked on the Plan of Dr. Arnold nor alluded to in his 
Remarks : but it appears in that of Colonel Leake and in Serra di 
Falco as well as in Cavallari; and will be found noted in the Plan 
hereunto annexed. 

Respecting Achradina, Colonel Leake remarks (p. 7 )—“ That it 
was distinctly divided by nature into an upperportion to the north¬ 
east, adjacent to the outer sea—and a lower in the opposite 
direction, adjacent to the two harbours of Syracuse.” Now M, 
Cavallari, in his Dissertation (p. 15 seg.) t offers strong reason for 
believing that the wall just indicated enclosed only the former of 
these two portions; that it did not reach from the outer sea across 
to the Great Harbour, but turned eastward by the great stone- 
quarries of the Capucines and Novanteris, leaving the “lower 
portion adjacent to the two harbours , 11 open and unfortified. The 
inner and the outer city (Ortygia and Achradina) were thus at this 
time detached from each other, each having its own separate 
fortification, and not included within any common wall. They 
were separated from each other by this intermediate low ground, 
which is even now full of tombs, and exhibits an extensive Nekro- 
polis. We know that it was the habit, almost universal, among the 
Greeks, to bury their dead close to the town, but without the walls : 
Colonel.Leake’s remarks (p. 6 ) tend much to confirm the idea that 
the burial-place of the inner and outer city of Syracuse must 
originally have been without the walls of both : though he seems 
not to have been acquainted with M. Cavallari’s Dissertation, and 
conceives the original western wall of Achradina as reaching across 
all the way to the Great Harbour. As far as we can trust the 
language of Diodorus, which is certainly loose, he describes the 
fortifications of Ortygia and Achradina as completely distinct, 
during the troubles consequent upon the expulsion of the Gelonian 
dynasty—riir viktas Ka/reka^avro ri\y re ‘AxpaSlvtiv xol rV Nfitrov' 4/»- 
<boTtpav ray rivay Toirwv ixlvruv ISioy Ttixos, Kttkas ltartaMvaaplvov 
(xi- 73 )- .Here Diodorus seems to conceive Achradina and Ortygia 
as constituting only a part of Syracuse ; which was certainly true 
from and after the time of the despot Dionysius, but was not true 
either at the time which immediately followed the Gelonian 
dynasty, or at the period of the Athenian siege. 

That Ortygia and Achradina must originally have joined, and 
must have been from the first included in one common fortification, 
has been assumed without any positive proof, because it seemed 
natural But this presumption is outweighed by the fact that the 
ground between the two constitutes the Nekropolis, which thus 
raises a stronger counter-presumption that that ground could not 
oritrinallv have been included witnin the fortifications. 
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If tbe inner and the outer city were originally separate towns and 
separate fortifications, did they ever become united, and at what 
time? In my fifth volume (ch. xliii. p. 310-339) I expressed 
myself inaccurately on this subject, being then unacquainted with 
the Remarks either of Colonel Leake or M. Cavallari. I said that 
in the pacification which succeeded after the settlement of the 
troubles consequent on the expulsion of the Gelonian dynasty, “we 
may assume as certain, that the separate fortifications of Ortygia 
and Achradina were abolished, and that from henceforward there 
was only one fortified city, until the time of the despot Dionysius, 
more than fifty years afterwards." I now believe that they re¬ 
mained separate at the time when Nikjas first arrived in Sicily. 
But I cannot go along with M. Cavallari in thinking that they con¬ 
tinued so permanently, even throughout and after the Athenian 
siege. It seems clear to me that during that siege, they must have 
been covered by a common fortification—the new wall built by the 
Syracusans after the arrival of Nikias in Sicily. The feelings of the 
Greeks about the propriety of burial without the walls of the town, 
could not but give way to the necessity of protecting themselves 
against a besieging enemy; and this necessity was first presented 
to them by the prospect of a siege from Athens. Having once 
become familiar with the protection of one common wall, reaching 
from sea to harbour all across, and covering both inner and outer 
city, they were not likely to forego it afterwards. 

We may thus lay it down that when Nikias first threatened 
Syracuse, and when the first battle was fought near the Olympieion 
(October 415 B.C.), —the two towns of which Syracuse was com¬ 
posed were still distinct and separately fortified. Assuming Nikias 
to land in the Great Harbour, and to gain a victory rendering him 
master of the field, he would be able to occupy the open space be¬ 
tween them, to cut them off from each other, and to blockade both 
with comparatively little trouble ; either separately by distinct walls 
—or jointly by one blockading wall running across from sea to sea 
westward of the wall of Achradina, but eastward of the Temenites. 

As soon as Nikias returned to his winter quarters at Katana, the 
Syracusans busied themselves in guarding against this danger. 
“ They built during the winter an outer protecting wall along the 
whole space fronting Epipolas, comprehending the Temenites 
within it, in order that the enemy might be hindered from carrying 
their wall of circumvallation across any space smaller than that 
which was thus enclosed.” 'Erelx^oy Si xai of 'SvpaKimat (v rtf 

■xpis to 1 -ji miXei, rbv Te/w ivrbj iron)<ril>ievo(, irapA irSv rt> irpit 

t«i *K»nr oKits ipOv, trai /d) Si' iKaaaavas &ffiy (vi. 75). It 

appears to me that the wall thus described began probably at the 
innermost cleft of Santa Bonagia, was carried m a direction rather 
west of south, to the outside of Apollo Temenites, and from thence 
down to the Great Harbour—so as to form an outer covering wall, 
and materially to increase the difficulties with which the besiegers 
would have to contend. I have marked on the annexed Plan what 
I imagine to have been its direction by the letters G, H, I. The 
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commentators, in marking out where they supposed this new wall 
to have ranged, seem to me to attend only to a part of the sen¬ 
tence of Thucydides, and not to the whole : they conceive an out¬ 
lying wall carried out from the fortifications of the city just for the 
purpose of enclosing the Temenites—but they do not advert to the 
other words of the historian, that the new wall was “ carried along 
the entire frontage towards Epipolee, for the special purpose of 
rendering an extended and difficult blockade indispensable to the 
besiegers.” The wall, as I have ventured to delineate it, does little 
more than render the full meaning of all these words taken together, 
in the way in which the Syracusan purpose could be most easily 
accomplished. The new wall, starting from the cleft of Santa 
Bonagia, would not actually join the old wall, but it would neverthe¬ 
less serve as a new, advanced, and defensible protection to the city, 
securing both the inner city (Ortygia) and the outer city (Achra- 
dina) at once. At this time, probably, the Syracusans were more 
afraid of a second attack from the side of the Great Harbour, since 
this was the place where Nikias had made his recent disembarka¬ 
tion ; and the new wall now constructed was an important additional 
defence from that side. 

They next began to turn their attention to defence from the side 
of Epipolae. 

In this latter scheme, however, they were forestalled by the 
Athenians, who started from Katana without their knowledge, dis¬ 
embarked their troops near a place or spot called Leon, and 
hastened by a forced march up to the summit of Epipolae called 
Eury&lus—which they approached from the plain of Thapsus, the 
side farthest removed from Syracuse. Colonel Leake, and Kiepert 
in his map, place Leon on the sea-shore, south of the peninsula of 
Thapsus, and about half-way between that point and Achradina— 
immediately under the steep ascent direct from the sea to Euryfilus : 
and Kiepert draws a line straight from Leon (so placed) to the 
Eury&lus, as if he supposed that the Athenian army clambered 
straight up. But this is difficult to suppose : for Thucydides says 
that the Athenian army ran towards the Euryilus Mm vi. 

97): and it does not seem possible for hoplites to have ru?i straight 
up the side of the cliff as it stands marked on the map. I agree 
with Dr. Arnold (ad Thuc. vi. 97) that the words of Thucydides do 
not necessarily imply that the place called Leon was on the sea, 
nor intimate what distance it was from the sea. It seems more 
likely that Leon, as well as the landing-place of Nikias, was a place 
somewhere north of the peninsula of Thapsus, and that the Athe¬ 
nian troops, having come there on shipboard from Katana, were 
disembarked before the fleet reached that peninsula. There pro¬ 
bably was a regular road or mountain-path, ascending from the 
plain of Thapsus and reaching Euryffius from the northern side of 
Epipolae—a road good enough, in most parts, for the Athenians to 
pass over at a run. This ascent, as being the farthest removed 
from Syracuse, would be the most likely for them to be able to 
accomplish without the knowledge of the Syracusans. 
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The position of the fort of Labdalum, built by Nikias, has been 
differently marked by different authors. Colonel Leake places it 
(Notes on Syracuse, p. 53) higher up than Mongibellisi, between 
that point and Belvedere. I incline to think that this is higher 
than the reality. The words of Thucydides— in' &npois rots 
Kprifivots rav ’EntnaKav ipuv irpbs ra Wfyapa — are translated by him 
“ on the highest rocks of Epipolae, looking towards Megara,” bui 
it appears to me that they rather mean—“ on the extremity of the 
cliffs of Epipolae, looking towards Megara.” The position fixed on 
by Colonel Leake seems inconveniently distant from the main 
operations of Nikias lower down on Epipolse : moreover, if the fort 
of Labdalum had been there placed, it would have guarded the 
path from Belvedere down to Epipolse, and would have obstructed 
Gylippus in his march by that path into Syracuse—which we shall 
find hereafter that it did not. I think that the fort of Labdalum 
must have been on the edge of the cliff somewhat eastward of 
Mongibellisi, and more to the westward than it stands in the Plan 
of Goller : see Goller’s note, ad vi. 97, and the Plan annexed to his 
Thncydidfis—and the remarks of Mr. Stanley and Dr. Arnold—in 
Arnold’s Thucydid. p. 267-269. 

Two other problems come next 1. The site of SykL 2. What 
is the Athenian Circle f 

The Athenians, having finished and garrisoned Labdalum, 
“descended to Sykd, sat down, and fortified the Circle with all 
speed.” Many writers consider SykS as a corruption or local 
pronunciation of Tychd, designating the hamlet or suburb joining 
Acbradina at its north-western extremity, just at the lower extremity 
of the northern cliff of Epipolse. Colonel Leake and others place 
Syk€ on the opposite side of the slope of Epipolae, near upon the 
southern cliff. But the reason which he gives for placing Sykd near 
the southern cliff, is not adequate. He founds his opinion upon a 
construction of a passage of ThucydidSs (vi. 99), which appears to 
me less correct and convenient than that adopted by Dr. Arnold, 
with whose note on the passage I perfectly concur. 

I think there is no ground for identifying the place called Syki 
with the Syracusan suburb afterwards known as Tychl, from the 
Temple of Fortune : and I agree with Dr. Arnold (p. 270) in placing 
Sykd “on the middle of the slope of Epipols, exactly to the south¬ 
ward of Targetta or at least nearly southward of tnat point. So 
also M. Firmin Didot places it, in the Plan prefixed to the fourth 
volume of his French translation of Thucydides. 

I also perfectly agree with Dr. Arnold and M. Firmin Didot, in 
considering that the expression The Circle (i kAkKos) means (—not 
the entire wall of circumvallation projected by the Athenians, but) 
a separate walled enclosure, to serve as a central point from whence 
the wall was to be carried northward towards Trogilus, and south¬ 
ward—first to the southern cliff of Epipolse, afterwards to the Great 
Harbour. M, Didot defends this opinion in an elaborate note (ad 
Thucyd. vi. 98): Dr. Arnold also gives some reasons which (in my 
judgement) are not so strong as they might have been made. He 
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considers one passage of ThucydidSs as making against him, 
which, properly construed, is in his favour; and he therefore 
proposes a double sense for the word kvk\os —sometimes meaning 
“the entire circumvallation 11 —sometimes “the central walled 
enclosure separately.” I think that i ictuXos always has the latter 
meaning, and that the double sense supposed by Dr. Arnold is not 
to be found in Thucydidds. 

The next doubt is, about the first counter-wall constructed by the 
Syracusans to cut and obstruct the intended line of blockade. 
Gfiller, M. Didot, and Mr. Dunbar, suppose, this counter-wall 
(lyxipmay t«x 01 ) to have been carried across Epipolse, north of the 
Athenian Circle or kukXos. On the other hand, Colonel Leake 
(p. 56), Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, suppose it to have been 
earned south of the Athenian Circle, but along the platform of 
Neapolis under Epipolae, and not at all on Epipolae itself. See 
Dr. Arnold’s remarks, pp. 270, 271; and the Plans of Goller, and 
M. Didot, and Colonel Leake. 

The first of these suppositions is wholly inadmissible. If it were 
adopted, the counter-wall would have been carried exactly across 
the spot where the Athenians were then actually working, and a 
battle must immediately have ensued, which was what the Syra¬ 
cusans did not desire. The great reason which seems to have 
induced Gfiller and others to adopt this supposition, is, a theory 
about the third or last counter-wall {i-yxipirar jeixos) constructed by 
the Syracusans, and its supposed junction with the first. I shall 
hereafter show that this last-mentioned theory is erroneous, when I 
come to explain the third or last counter-wall- 

The second supposition, whereby this first counter-wall is 
represented to have been carried along the platform of Neapolis, 
has not the like force of positive argument against it Yet it 
appears to me less probable than that which I have given in the 
text, and in which I describe this counter-wall as having stretched 
upward, along the slope of Epipola, south of the Athenian Circle; 
from a point of the city-wall beneath, to the brink or crest of the 
southern cliff above. 

Respecting the nature and purpose of a counter-wall built by 
besieged parties such as the Syracusans—there is one point which 
the expositors are apt to forget. To answer the purpose contem¬ 
plated by the besieged, such a counter-wall must not only traverse 
the enemy’s intended line of blockade, but it must have something 
for both its extremities to rest upon. Of course it starts from the 
city-wall, therefore one of its extremities is perfectly well supported : 
but unless the other or farther extremity be supported also, the 
besiegers will be able to turn it, and get behind it, without taking 
the trouble to attack it in front. The besiegers are naturally the 
strongest in the field—otherwise they would not be engaged in 
constructing a wall of circumvallation. What advantage would 
the besieged gain, therefore, by carrying out a counter-wall across 
the besieging line of blockade—if the farther extremity of their 
counter-wall rested upon mere open space, so that the besiegers 
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would have nothing to do but to inarch along its front, and get 
round behind it? 

That the counter-wall now built by the Syracusans was not to be 
thus turned, is sufficiently evident; otherwise the Athenians would 
not have taken the risk and trouble of storming it in front. It 
must therefore have had something for its farther extremity to rest 
upon. N ow in the course which I suppose it to have taken, this is 
provided for. The precipitous southern cliff formed its farther 
extremity, and prevented the Athenians from turning it, so that 
they were compelled to attack it in front, wherein they were able 
and fortunate enough to succeed. What still further confirms my 
view, that the steep southern cliff formed the flank support of this 
first counter-wall, is—that the Athenians, immediately after their 
victory, take possession of the southern cliff and fortify it, so as to 
prevent it from ever again serving the Syracusans for the like 

purpose 1 vi. IOI, I, Tf? vtTTtpala ot'o tov kvk\ov ireix^oy rbv KpTjpiybv 
rbv inrep rod IXovs, &c. 

Now if we adopt the supposition of Dr. Arnold and others, that 
this counter-wall ran along the platform of Neapolis, upon what 
are we to suppose that its farther extremity rested, or what was 
there to prevent the Athenians from turning it, and getting behind 
it? If it had been possible for them to turn it, they would not 
have attacked it in front. Upon the supposition which I am now 
considering, no satisfactory answer can be given to this question. 

Colonel Leake and Dr. Arnold suppose that the Athenians got 
down the openings in the southern cliff of Epipolae, in order to 
attack this counter-wall which was on the lower platform. But in 
the description which Thucydidfis gives of the attack, there is 
nothing to indicate any such descent on the part of the assailants ; 
nothing at all like what he says in describing the attack upon the 
second Syracusan counter-work, where he expressly mentions the 
Athenians as descending from Epipolas to the level ground, —abrol 
irepl 6p6pav KaraflivTis for b rSv ’EirnroASj' is bpakiv (vi. IOl), &C. 
Colonel Leake (p. 56) founds an argument upon the words of 
Thucydides TpoKwraKaixSivopres t4j i<pidovt, which he interprets to 
mean the two or three vpoaPietts or practicable openings in the cliff 
for descent. But I have already remarked in my note that ras 
iipSSovs seems to me to mean “ the attacks of the enemy”—not “ the 
roads by which he might attack.” Besides, if the attack were made 
in the manner thus supposed—by the Athenians from the cliff, upon 
the Syracusan counter-wall running along the lower level—this 
would imply that the Athenians were previously in possession and 
occupation of the southern brink or edge of the cliff'; whereas 
Thucydidds, in his next chapter, tells us that they moved (hither 
afterwards , from the Circle (vi. 101,1). 

The words istoreixK t, v — kItuSiv toS tciuXov r£)v 'ASrivalay —(vi. 99) 
do not necessarily imply that this new counter-wail ran along a 
platform upon a lower level than Epipolse, They merely imply that 
it began at a point lower on the slope and ran up to a higher ; the 
first naif of its course beinc on a lower level than the Athenian 
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Circle. I will here add, that Thucydides, in his description, mani¬ 
fests no knowledge of that intermediate level which expositors 
speak of as the platform of Neapolis. He mentions only the cliff 
above, and the marsh beneath. 

Respecting the second counter-work of the Syracusans—the 
palisade and ditch dug across the marsh—there is no material 
difficulty, except that none of the commentators tell us upon what 
support its farther extremity rested, or what prevented it from being 
turned. That this was impossible, we know, because the Athenians 
attacked it in front : and hence I have described this palisade and 
ditch as reaching to the river Anapus, which prevented the Athe¬ 
nians from turning it. As a confirmation of this idea, we may see 
that Thucydidfis (describing the battle which ensued when the 
Athenians attacked the palisade in front and stormed it) tells us 
that the defeated Syracusans on the left flank took flight and ran 
away “ along the banks of the Anapus" — ol ftv rb by nepas Ixovres 
irpbs ri)V iroAiv (tpvyov, ol Si M rip eiiuvb/up, ir a pi rbv is or ap.iv (vi. 

ioi). This implies that their position was already dose upon the 
banks of the river, and therefore that the counter-work must have 
reached as far as the river. 

After their defeat, the Syracusans made no further attempt at 
constructing counter-works. The Athenians went on with their 
double wall across the marsh from Epipolm to the Great Harbour. 
When Gylippus arrived, this wall was almost finished, except a small 
portion near the harbour, which was terminated soon afterwards. 
Besides this, the southern portion of the blockading wall upon the 
high ground of Epipolas was also executed ; so that the Athenian 
wall of circumvallation, from the Circle (on the centre of the slope 
of Epipolae) southward down to the Great Harbour, was complete. 
But the portion of Epipolse north of the Athenian Circle was not 
yet walled across, though some progress had been made towards it, 
and stones had been laid along most of the line. By this road 
Gylippus and his army entered Syracuse. 

We have now to follow the proceedings of Gylippus—especially 
in reference to his third and final counter-wall, about which there is 
much to be cleared up. 

After he had regained superiority in the field—at least apparently, 
by offering the Athenians battle, and by their refusing to accept it— 
and after he had surprised and captured the fort of Labdalum—he 
commenced the construction of a new counter-wall or iynipnov reX%os. 
He constructed a simple •wall from the city across Epipola intersect¬ 
ing the line of blockade (which was yet not filled up) to the north of 
the Athenian Circle. Kat pxra raura lrflx‘£ov ol toptutirrm sol ol £bfi- 
p&X nt 5*4 T«v “EimroAav, airb tjjs irdXeois ap£dpevoi, S,va irpbs rb tyxipciov ret- 
XOS kirhuvv Soras ol 'ABsivaiot, fjv pi) Sbmivra icaAitrtu, ptipcln otol re ixnv 
faeareixloai (vii. 4). I agree with Dr. Arnold, Col. Leake, and others, in 
construing irpbs rb kyicipaov here as itself equivalent to an adjective or 
adverb. Others construe the passage as if reix°? were understood a 
second time, and as if two walls were spoken of—(ha irpbs rb lyxipeiov 
Tsix»r, rtlxos b.itXmy ; thus assuming that two walls are indicated—one 
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of them, an lyn&ptfiov relx°s already existing—another, a ntxos avkovv 
about to be constructed to meet it. Grammatically speaking, such 
a construction is at least harsh ; but those who adopt it are unable 
to explain what wall is meant by this iyniptnov t eixos assumed as 
pre-existing. Didot and Gtiller think that it was the first counter¬ 
work constructed by the Syracusans : but there are two fatal 
objections to this—first, that the Athenians had destroyed this 
counter-work, after their victory (vi. ioo)—next, that it passed to the 
south, and not to the north, of the Athenian Circle, and therefore 
never could have joined the third counter-work now projected. 

Gylippus pursued the building of his new counter-wall, and after 
gaining a victory over N ikias, succeeded in carrying it across the 
Athenian line of blockade between the Circle and Trogilus: he 
employed partly the very stones which the Athenians had laid down 
on that line for their own intended wall(vii. 6, 7). He carried the new 
wall beyond this Athenian line as far as the northern cliff of Epipolas, 
which served as a flank support, and prevented his new wall from 
being turned. After this important step, the consummation of the 

S ;ted line of blockade became impossible, unless the Athenians 
attack his new wall in front, and take it by storm; for which 
their present force was inadequate. Even a victory in the field 
gained by the Athenians would now be insufficient for the success 
of the siege. Compare vii. n, and vii. 6. Strre pit elvai (n Trepmixlrrai 
avTous, Ijf pel) ns rh * apaTe(x«rpa touts iroXAj) arparntf hrtkBkv eAp — which is 
the expression of Nikias in his letter to the Athenians, and is rather 
more precise than the expression of Thucydidds himself— ludvousSh 
(the Athenians) ral itavrbiracrtv birt<rrepT)nivcu, «i «nl Kpuroiev, pi] ttv fn trtpas 
iiroToi x t<rat — where we must construe Kparoiev as alluding simply 
to a victory gained in the field—as distinguished from a superiority 
so marked as to enable the Athenians to storm the counter-wall. 

But the defensive plans of Gylippus were not yet completed. He 
knew that the Athenian army might be materially strengthened, as 
in fact it afterwards was : and being just now reinforced by twelve 
Corinthian triremes, he employed them “in assisting to complete 
the remainder of his scheme of fortifications as far as the (new) 
Counter-walL’’ 

Such are the words of Thucydidds —Merit Si rovro at n r&v KopwBlav 
vrjes koI ’ApsrpaKiarwvieal AfVKaStav iiriuhtvtrav al intikoiiroi Sdtieica, MBovirat 
rijv tSiv 'A8i]vai(j>v fukaidiv, kb! |vv«t elxiaav r b A-oier kv rats 
2 v pan 0 trio is roS iytcapalov rs( X ovs (vii. 7). 

This passage has greatly perplexed expositors. Many different 
interpretations of it have been proposed; butnot one of them seems 
to me satisfactory. And Dr. Arnold, after rejecting various explana¬ 
tions proposed by others, and vainfy attempting to elucidate it in 
a way convincing to his own mind, pronounces it to be unintelligible 
at least, if not corrupt (Arnold, pp. 274,275). Colonel Leake explains 
the passage by saying—“The Syracusan cross-wall was now united 
with the enclosure of Temenitis, and thus largely extended the 
dimensions of that out-work of Achradina ” (Notes on Syracuse, 
p. 67). And Dr. Arnold (p. 275) inclines to the same supposition. 
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But in the first place, it is difficult to see what the Syracusans 
gained by carrying out an additional wall, in the manner here 
described, which gave them no new security j besides that Colonel 
Leake (in his Plan) represents the third Syracusan counter-work as 
if it rose straight up the slope of Epipolae, which is hardly consistent 
with the words of Thucydides, Si & ran 'EiruroXSv. Moreover Nikias 
in his letter written afterwards to the Athenians describes the new 
counter-wall, whereby Gylippus had frustrated the scheme of 
blockade, as being still, even in October, and after all that Gylippus 
had done to improve it, a single or simple wall (of h'cnaptpKobopi) K aaw 
i)tuv retxos air\oiv, vii. n). Such a description cannot be held to 
apply to the counter-wall as it stands delineated in Colonel Leake’s 
Plan. 

It appears to me that the words of Thucydidfis ({werelxioati rb 
Katvbv rots Svpeucoaiois fiixpi rov lyxapelov rtlxovs) admit of a different 
explanation, which will be found both consistent with all the 
existing circumstances, and explanatory of all which follow. 

To find out what is meant by rb \01vbv —that remainder which 
the Syracusans thus fortified with the help of the Corinthians and 
others—we have only to compare the fortifications as they stood 
when Gylippus entered Syracuse, with the fortifications as they 
stood a few months afterwards, when Demosthengs and his second 
armament arrived from Athens. Now three distinct constructions 
are mentioned as existing at this later period, which had not been 
in existence at the earlier. 

1. A fort (nixiepa, vii. 43, 3) on the higher ground of Epipolae, 
guarding the entrance to Epipolae from the Eury&lus. 

2. A cross-wall ( mpamlxuriM, vii. 43, 4 ; 43, 1-5) which joined this 
fort at one extremity, and was carried down the slope of Efipolce 
until it joined the counter-wall or tynipeioy rfivos—(uA-pi toE 

iympelav remove), 

3. Three strong encampments (irportixlepara), placed at different 
points up the.slope of Epipolae, along this cross-wall and on the 
north side of it; that is, behind it, speaking with reference to the 
Athenian camp. These encampments were necessary for the 
accommodation of those who .were to defend the cross-wall, as well 
as to succour the fort (No. 1) in case it were attacked by an enemy 
from the Euryilus. For the cross-wall was single (or simple) and 
therefore had no permanent accommodation except for a few 
necessary sentries. 

All these three works will be found distinctly specified by Thucy r 
did6s, where he describes the subsequentoperations of Demosthenes. 
None of them yet existed whpn Gylippus entered Syracuse: the 
upper portion of Epipolae was then unoccupied, except by the 
Athenian fort of Labdalum. Here then we have the remainder (rb 
Koiiebv (urereixieav) which the Syracusans and Corinthians- are now 
stated to have jointly constructed. 

. The words pixp/ T °v iyitapelou nixovs have here a plain and instinc¬ 
tive meaning. First the Syracusans constructed the upper fort to 
defend the entrance to Epipolae from Euryftlus 5 next they carried 
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down the cross-wall or irapaTilxttTpa continuously from the fort until 
it joined the counter-wall or lyidpoiov reigos which had already been 
extended across the Athenian line of blockade. The Trapardx‘<rpa 
and the lyndptrior riigos —the cross-wall and the counter-walk were 
thus made to form one continuous wall—not indeed in the same line, 
for the former probably met the latter at an angle—yet still one 
continuous wall, beginning at the fort on the high-ground ofEpipolce, 
traversing the Athenian line of blockade on the northern side of the 
slope, and ending at the wall of Syracuse itself They are in fact 
spoken of as one wall, and both together are called the Taparelxur/ia 
and the-reixosf b.v\oi>v (compare vii. n, 3; vii. 42, 4; vii. 43, 1-5). 
That this itaparelxuriia or cross-wall joined the upper fort on the high 
ground of Epipolse, Thucydides distinctly intimates, when he tells 
us that the Athenians under Demosthenes, as soon as they had 
succeeded in their nocturnal surprise of the fort, began to pulldown 
the adjacent portion of the cross-wall with its battlements (vii, 43, 
5). Here then is one terminus of the cross-wall or parateichisma ; 
and the words now under discussion— ii*xP roS 4 y K apotou retxovs — 
inform us what became of the other terminus. The reader will see 
it marked on the annexed Plan. 

1 am aware, that in putting this interpretation upon the words, I 
depart from all the previous commentators j but I venture to assert, 
that while the words are most literally construed, there is no other 
interpretation of them which can be rendered consistent with the 
actual and subsequent course of events. 

Gylippus had earned his iyKapain rtigos or counter-wall across the 
proposed line of Athenian circumvallation: so far Syracuse was 
safe, as long as the Athenian army continued without reinforcement. 
But what if a large reinforcement came from Athens, as was very 
probable? On that supposition Syracuse was not safe; since all 
the upper portion of Epipolse, together with the road on to 
Epipolse from the EuryUlus, remained unoccupied and un¬ 
defended, The first thing necessary was to provide a fort for 
the defence of the entrance upon Epipolae from Eurydlus; in 
order that this important point might not be seized by a 
new Athenian army, who, if masters of the upper ground 
of Epipolse, would still block up Syracuse, in spite of the recent 
frustration of the lower line of blockade begun by Nikias. But the 
fort on the upper ground of Epipolse could never be maintained 
unless it were joined by a continuous line qf defence with Syracuse 
itself. Had it not been so joined, Demosthenes with his force, 
superior in the field, would have marched from the Athenian camp 
up the slope of Epipolse, would have cut off the upper fort from all 
communication with Syracuse, and would have been still able to 
accomplish an effective blockade of the latter. What hindered him 
from effecting this, was, the continuous wall down the slope of 
Epipolse from the upper fort to the town below, which divided the ’ 
whole slope of Epipolse into two parts, confining the Athenians to 
the southern half and excluding them from the uppermost portion. 
Without the recognition of this continuous wall, no one can undei;- 
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stand the operations of Demos thenls, who found himself completely 
hampered by it, and after vainly trying to storm and batter it in 
front, had nothing left except to get round it by a night inarch over 
the Euryllus and assail the upper fort where the wall terminated. 

By means of this upper fort, guarding the entrance to Epipolm 
from Euryalus—combined with the ltapmelxurpa or continuous line 
of connecting wall, reaching down to the city—Gylippus first pro¬ 
vided for Syracuse a complete scheme of defence; which same 
scheme was afterwards carried out with greater elaboration and cost 
by the despot Dionysius, when he constructed the continuous lines 
of wall along both the northern and southern cliffs of Epipolse, 
meeting and terminating in his new fort at Euryilus, as the apex of 
the triangle of which the wall of Achradina was the base. 

No objection can be made to the phrase — furer etpeav rb \oarbv rots 
Supatcotrlois p4xp‘ T0 ® tyKapcriov rti'xous—when explained according to 
the above suggestions—except its most vexatious conciseness. 
Thucydides, having present to his own mind the complete state of 
defence as it stood when Demosthenes arrived, unfortunately pre¬ 
sumes the reader to know it also ; and therefore contents himself 
with saying -rb Kam&v or the remainder —which to any one who 
possessed that knowledge, would convey a clear meaning. Dr. 
Arnold says — “ Ti \0m6v simply is obscure, and to my mind 
suspicious. I cannot but think that the text in this place has 
sastained some injury, or else that Thucydides wrote carelessly and 
confusedly” (p. 275). I am the last to deny the obscurity of the 
passage, after having written so long a note to explain it, and after 
calling in question the views of so many other expositors. But it is 
an obscurity, unhappily, frequent enough in Thucydides, and arising 
out of that extreme parsimony of words which he seems to have 
thought an excellence. Still the passage construes well; and does 
not at all deserve to be called “ confused.” Nor is there the small¬ 
est ground for Dr. Arnold’s suspicion of the text. The phrase 
(ueerelxieav of meaning “ the men out of the ships,” which he 
objects to as “ not being the way in which Thucydides commonly 
writes” (p. 275), may be sustained by reference to iii. 17, where «f 
occurs in exactly the same signification. 
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PtAlf II—lUJISTBATIHB THE RESPECTIVE POSITIONS OF THE ATHENIAHS AMD SVRACUSAHS WHEN DEMOSTHENES ARRIVED. 
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